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PREFACE. 



We have stated, in the body of the work, our surprise 
at the comparative ignorance which has prevailed in this 
country of the literature of a people so allied to us by 
race and tone of mind as the Scandinavians. Many cir- 
cumstances of late years have indicated a tendency to the 
cultivation of a better acquaintance with what is so worthy 
of being known. We trust that these volumes, the result 
of no ordinary labour amongst whole libraries of Northern 
works, will do much towards advancing that acquaintance 
and the opening up of a new and extensive source of 
intellectual pleasure amongst English readers. There was 
a time, and not so very distant, when German authors, 
now so fully estimated, were as much neglected here ; 
but we believe no such instance of mingled ignorance 
and ludicrous conceit, as it regards a foreign literature, is 
to be found as the following, within anything like so 
recent a period. 

Ritson, the philologist and literary antiquary, in his 
introductory dissertation to " Ancient Engleish Metrical 
Romancees,'' published in 1802, is excessively irate that 
the Scaadinavians should have any ancient lit^T^tvxt^ cnx 
mytholooj a/; all, and abuses MaWet aivd ^\^o>^^fe"t^l 
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soundly for asserting such a thing. " The Edda itself/' 
he says, " if not a rank forgery, is at least a comparatively 
modem book, of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
manifestly compiled long after Christianity was intro- 
duced into the North ; nor was such a system of paganism 
brought hither by either Saxons or Danes, or ever enter- 
tained by any people in the world ! Nor are these Scalds 
or poets ever mentioned by any old English historian, 
though we have several of the Saxon times. Saxo, a 
very ancient historian, knew nothing of any Odin ; but 
a magician, whom the stupidity of the inhabitai;ts of 
Upsala adored as a God, and sent to him from Con- 
stantinople a golden image," etc. etc. p. xxx. 

He adds : " There cannot be a more ridiculous story of 
a pagan deity! The forged and fabulous Edda, indeed, 
speaks of another Odin, sumamed the Persian, the father 
of the gods, to whom the origin of the art of the Scalds 
was attributed, and who, according to the lying coxcomb 
already noticed, was defeated and put to flight by Pompey. 
This groundless and absurd falsehood is, likewise, adopted 
by the learned and ingenious translator." p. xxxii 

In a note, page xxvL, he is angry with Gray for con- 
descending " to pollute his sublime pindarick on the 
bards with the Scandick Mythology, of which the Britons 
had not a particle, and, for anything that appears, were 
totally ignorant" And in another note, p. xxx., he says: 
*' The pretended author, Snorre (no bad name for a 
dreamer) brings down this chronology thirty years after 
his death.* This outdoes Geoflfrey of Monmouth. 
* Huet,' according to Warton, ' is of opinion that the 
Edda is entirely the production of Snorre's fancy.' " etc. 

What shall we say at the present moment of this 

* See " Northern Antiquities," ii, xxii. 
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pitiable ignorance in a very assuming quarter, with the 
knowledge of all the ancient Icelandic manuscripts at 
Copenhagen, with the works of Amas Magnaeus, Bask, 
Thorlaccius, Finn, Magnusen, etc. ; of the German archae- 
ologists and historians, and moreover, of our own before 
us ? What of " the forged and fabulous Edda V of " the 
pretended author, Snorre?" and of such places as 
" Balder's Force," " Odin's Cave," « Thor's Cliff," and 
similar names, which abound in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and other parts of England, where the Danes settled ? 

What, but that we blush for the English knowledge of 
Scandinavian antiquities in 1802, and congratulate our- 
selves at the present moment on a somewhat more 
creditable acquaintance with the history and genius of our 
Scandinavian ancestors ! 

We may here add, that our theory of the origin of the 
Christmas Tree — see Vol. I., p. 46 — has received a 
striking confirmation from the works of art exhumed at 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum, where the Tree 
occurs, with those primeval people of the East wor- 
shipping it. 

Finally, we beg to express our warmest thanks to 
F. S. Bang, Esq., of Canonbury, for the free and generous 
use which he has kindly permitted us to make of his 
extensive library of Scandinavian literature, without which 
this work could not well have been executed in this 
country. 

LONDON, FEB. 25, 1852. 
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THE ACTUAL INFLUENCE WHICH THE SCANDINAVIAN PEOPLE HAVE 
HAD ON THE PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION OF THE ENGLISH RACE. 



Amongst the many wonders of this world there is 
none greater than the blindness of the writers of this and 
other countries to the transcendent influence of the blood 
and spirit of ancient Scandinavia on the English character. 
As a people we have inhabited a small coimtry, yet have 
placed ourselves foremost in power and prestige amongst 
the nations. We have unquestionably overtopped every 
other modem, or indeed ancient people, in political 
stability, daring enterprise, enormous extent of commerce, 
and still more enormous expansion of territorial con.aji'^%\. 
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and diflftision of race and language. Our fleets are every- 
where, our merchants are the merchant princes of the 
earth, our monied and military power has put down the 
greatest conqueror and the greatest scheme of conquest 
which the world ever saw, and our sons are the lords of 
east, and west and south, ruling over the hundreds of 
millions of India, and pouring like a mighty deluge 
over the vast plains of Australia and America. In 
literature and science our status bears a correspondent 
character of greatness. Greece boasts of Homer, Italy of 
Dante, and Germany of Goethe — ^but England alone has 
produced a Shakspeare, and by his side stand Newton, 
Bacon, Locke and Milton with a majesty which fears no 
eclipse from the noblest names of any other land. In the 
value of our literature in all departments, and in its mass, 
we yield to no nation of any time. In scientific dis- 
coveries, and in practical application of them to the arts 
and daily cares of life, including the production of that 
greatest of inventions, the steam-engine, we may venture 
to speak even proudly, especially when we are ever ready 
to acknowledge candidly the sources in other nations 
whence we have derived our unquestionable national 
energies. 

/ But in this respect we have, up to this time, done 
strange injustice. Whenever the spirit, the progress, the 
expanding and onpouring populousness of the English 
race is mentioned, it is immediately designated the 
Anglo-Saxon family. It is to the Anglo-Saxon that we 
peld the palm of originating the undying vigour and 
impulsive qualities which mark the British people. It 
is the Anglo-Saxon blood, according to the chorus of 
modem writers of almost all countries, which is peopling 
the most distant chmes, and the most gigantic con- 
tinents. Is this true? On the contrary, we are 
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persuaded that it is one of the greatest fallacies of the 
age. / 

In the first place, we entirely agree with Thomas 
Carlyle, that we are not Anglo-Saxon but English. A 
thousand circumstances besides the admixture of blood 
have gone to build us up into what we are. In the next 
place, that admixture of blood will, on inquiry, not leave 
to the Anglo-Saxon portion of it that predominance 
which is usually attributed to it. There is first, the old 
basis of the aboriginal Britons, who, for unknown 
centuries, possessed the island, and displayed, as Caesar 
found, a brave and independent character.. Then there 
was the superinduction of the Romans, with their for- 
titude and martial ambition, and this lasted about four 
hundred years, or as long as the Anglo-Saxon, or rather 
Saxon. The Saxons, during their period of dominion, 
so far from showing themselves an enterprising and pro- 
gressive people, notoriously degenerated ; became slothful 
and weak, and were overrun by the Danes, and soon after 
permanently subjected by the Normans, another branch 
of the Scandinavians. 

But if the Anglo-Saxons sunk after a temporary rule 
in this coimtry, where else did they exhibit those great 
and commanding qualities which we are so fond of con- 
ferring on the Anglo-Saxon race ? Nowhera The so- 
called Anglo-Saxons were a mere handful of people in 
Holstein. It is not to be supposed that they all left 
their native country for these islands. Even, as we have 
said, those who bore that name amongst the emigrants to 
England were not mere Angles, but Jutes, Angles from 
the distant Anglen in Holstein, Saxons, and no doubt 
also a plentiful mixture of Danes and Swedes. Those 
that remained at home — ^what became of them ? What 
proud exploits did they achieve ! Where did they spread 

^1 
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their rule and their glories, so as to crown their race with 
that renown for indomitable energy and successful enter- 
prise which we associate with the name Anglo-Saxon? 
We search for such things in vain^ If we want the 
Anglo-Saxons, we must seek for them in the still well- 
known district of Anglen in Holstein, and shall find 
them in their inglorious obscurity — ^the reluctant subjects 
of Denmark. ^ 

If, however, we transfer the glory of the English 
ancestry from the narrow limits of Anglen, Jutland, and 
Friesland, and spread it over all Saxony, nay, all Germany, 
what do we find there ? A race bearing any resemblance 
to the English in their more active and powerful qualities ? 
We find an intellectual people from whom we have 
probably derived much of our intellectual tendency, but 
with it that patient and conceding nature, which, without 
other, and more aspiring attributes, would have un- 
questionably left us in the same condition of political 
slavery in which the forty millions of Germans continue 
to this day. So completely do the Germans claim us as 
their descendants, that they style England bic !Dcutfd)C 
3nfel (the German Island). But if we had had no other 
ancestors, what would now have been our fate ? The fate 
of Germany is that of the most complete political slavery ; 
and it is a most striking fact, that such has always been 
the condition of Germany. It is true that they once 
possessed an empire in which the Emperor was elected — 
but by whom? not by the people, but by a set of 
despotic princes who were termed on that account, Electors. 
^Chere is no trace in the history of Germany, of any 
single period of genuine popular freedom, since the days 
described by Tacitus, when the ancient Germans were 
demi-savage. ' It is in vain that we seek there for the 
traces of those institutions so commonly but so gra- 
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tuitously ascribed to them. Of representative government, 
of trial by jury, and such machinery of political and social 
independence, there is not a vestige to be found in any 
age in Germany from the Christian epoch, till the present 
century, 

-/what Mr, Laing has already declared, therefore, is 
strictly and literally true — ^that it is not to Germany but 
to Scandinavia that we owe those infusions of strength, 
ontei3)rise, and that spirit of dominion and colonization 
which have made us what we are. Mr. Laing has 
proclaimed his conviction on this subject with equal 
boldn^e and decision in his " Tour in Gtermany and Scan- 
dinavia," and in his introdtiction to his translation of 
SnorreSturleson's " Heimskringla f -and the fact cannot 
for truth's sake be too frequently insisted upon. In the 
latter work he says : 

" All that men hope for of good government and future 
improvement in their physical and moral condition — all 
that civilized men enjoy at this day of civil, religious, and 
political liberty — ^the British constitution, representative 
legislature, the trial by jury, security of property, freedom 
of mind and person, the influence of public opinion over 
the conduct of public aflfairs, the Reformation, the liberty 
of the press, the spirit of the age, — all that is or has 
been of vahae to man in modem times as a member of 
society, either in Europe or in the New World, may be 
traced to the spark left burning upon our shores by 
these northern barbarians.^ 

' " Our English writers and readers direct their attention 
too exdusively to the Anglo-Saxon branch of this great 
Teutomc race of people, and scarcely acknowledge the 

social influenceof the admixture of their Danish conqu erors 
— of that fresh infusion in the tenth century from the 
same original stock, of the original spirit, chai«»ftt^x^ ^\A 
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social institutions. The schoolman and the political anti- 
quary find it classical or scholarlike to trace up to obscure 
intimations, in the treatise of Tacitus on the ancient Ger- 
mans, the origin of parliaments, trial by jury, and all 
other free institutions^ assuming somewhat gratuitously 
that the sea-faring Saxons, who, four hundred years 
after the days of Tacitus, crossed the sea from the coim- 
tries north of the Elbe, and conquered England, were iden- 
tical in laws and social institutions with the forest Ger- 
mans on the Rhine whom Tacitus describes, and forgetting 
that a much nearer and more natural source of all the social 
elements they are tracing back to the forests of Germany 
in the time of Agricola, was to be found in full vigour 
among the people who had conquered and colonized the 
kingdoms of Northumberland and East Anglia (reckoned 
equal then to one-third of England) and had held them 
for several generations, and who conquered and ruled over 
all England for nearly half a century immediately previous 
to its final conquest by their own Norman kinsmen. The 
spirit, character, and natural vigour of the old Anglo-Saxon 
branch of this people, had evidently become extinct under 
the influence and pressure of the Church of Rome upon 
the energies of the human mind. This abject state of the 
mass of the old Christianized Anglo-Saxons, is evident 
from the trifling resistance they made to the small piratical 
bands of Danes or Northmen who infested and settled 
on their coasts. It is evident that the people had neither 
energy to fight, nor property, laws, nor institutions to 
defend, and were merely serfs on the lands of nobles, or 
of the Church, who had nothing to lose by a change pf mas- 
ters. It is to the renewal of the original institutions, social 
condition, and spirit of Anglo-Saxon society, by the fr^sh 
infusion of these Danish conquerors into a very large 
proportion of the whole population in the eleventh century 
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— and not the social state of the forest Grermans in the 
first century — ^that we must look for the actual origin 
of our national institutions, character, and principles of 
society, and for that check of the popular opinion and will 
upon arbitrary rule, which grew up by degrees, showing 
itself even in the first generation after William the 
Conqueror, and which slowly, but necessarily, pro- 
duced the English constitution, laws, institutions, and 
character. 

" If the superiority these writers claim were true, it 
would be foimd not to belong at all to that branch of the 
one great Northern race which is called Teutonic, Gothic, 
Germanic, or Anglo-Saxon — ^for that branch in England 
was previous to the settlements of the Danes, or North- 
men, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and is at this 
day throughout all Germany, morally and socially degene- 
rate, and all distinct and distinguishing spirit of nationality 
in it is dead — ^but to the small cognate branch of the 
Northmen or Danes, who, between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries, brought their paganism, energy, and social 
institutions to bear against, conquer, mingle with, and 
invigorate the priest-ridden, inert descendants of the old 
Anglo-Saxon race, i It is not, perhaps, so much 4n over- 
whelming number of these Northmen, as the new spirit 
they brought with them, that mixed with and changed 
the social elements of the countries they settled in. A. 
spark will set fire to a city if it find stuff to kindle. This 
stuff was in human nature, and these Northmen, handful 
as they were of mere barbarians, did kindle it with their 
spark of a free social existence, in which all men had 
property or interests, and a right to a voice in the affairs 
of their government, and in the enactment of their laws. 
It must be admitted, whatever we think of the alleged 
superiority of the Teutonic race over the Celtic and 
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Slavonic, that this Northern branch has been more in- 
fluential than the older Anglo-Saxon branch of their 
common race on the state of modem society in Exirope; 
We have only to compare England and the United States 
of America with Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, or any country 
calling itself of andent Germanic or Teutonic descent, to 
he satisfied that from whatever quarter civil, religious, and 
political liberty, independence of mind, and freedom in 
social existence may have come, it was not from the banks 
of the Rhine, or the forests of Germany." 

The justice of these opinions must strike every one who 
reflects for a moment on the respective characters of the 
(Jermans and Scandinavians either at the present time, or 
at that in which they influenced the character of the 
population of this country. It is not our business here 
to inquire into all the causes which operated to produce 
the vast difierence in the spirit of the two branches of the 
same original race, but that difference had become im- 
mense at the period at which this coimtry was invaded by 
numbers ofeachbrandi of the Teutonic family. When the 
Danes and Norwegians overrun England, the Germans 
had for at least six centuries been growing more and more 
pliant to despotic government — ^the Scandinavians more 
and more bold and independent. At home they elected 
their kings, and decided everything by the general voice 
at the Althing, or open parliament. Abroad they became 
the most daring of adventurers. Their ViJdnga spread 
themselves along the shores of Europe, plundering or 
planting colonies. About a century before the Christian 
era, the Cimbri, or inhabitants of the Cimbric Chersonese, 
and the adjacent Scandinavian islands, dared to enter the 
Roman territories in immense numbers, and to attempt 
the destruction of that colossal power ; nor were they 
effectually repulsed by Marius till they had defeated three 
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successive armies of the Romans.* But it was in the 
ninth century that their marauding and conquering ex- 
peditions first reached their full extent, and filled the 
world with terror. In these they subdued England, 
seized on Normandy, laid siege even to Paris, conquered 
a considerable portion of Belgium, made extensive inroads 
into Spain. They made themselves masters of Sicily and 
Lower Italy under Robert Guiscard in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and maintained their power thera During the 
Crusades they ruled in Antioch and Tiberias, under 
Tancred. In the same century six thousand Swedes and 
Frieslanders, compelled by a famine, marched across Ger- 
many, under the command of Schweitzerus, Remus, and 
Wadislaus, and established themselves in Switzerland, 
where the traditions of their arrival and the traxies of 
their language remain at this day, especially in Schwyz, 
Uri, and Underwalden.-f* 

But Europe did not set bounds to their voyages and 
enterprises. In 861 they discovered Iceland, and soon 
after peopled it. Thence they stretched still farther 
west, and discovered Greenland, to which they originally 
gave the name of Gunbjomskar, from Gunbjom, the 
discoverer. Spite of its wretched climate, they colonized 
it, and proceeding still southward, they struck upon the 
coast of North America, as it would appear, about the 
State of Massachusets. This was towards the end of the 
tenth century, that is, five hundred years before Columbus 
reached that country. They gave it the name of Vine- 
land the Grood, Vinland hin Ooda ; and this coast was 

* Tacitus " Germania," cap. xxxvi. -^ 

t Strinnholm's " Vikingafarder," p. 190. Traces of Danish sur- 
prise philologists in the north of Italy. Probably a portion of the 
Scandinavians who settled in Switzerland, proceeded onward thus 
far. 
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still visited by them in the twelfth century. Besides all 
this, they made expeditions to the coasts of the White 
Sea, which they called Biarmaland ; and one of their 
leaders seized on Novogorod, and thus became the founder 
of Russia, and of a line of Czars, which only expired in 
1598, when the Slavonic dynasty succeeded. From 
Russia the Scandinavians made their way to the Black 
Sea, and in 866 appeared before Constantinople itself, 
their attacks on which were only bought oflf by large sums 
from the degenerate Emperors. From the year 902 to 
the fall of the empire, the Emperors retained a large body- 
guard of Scandinavians, picked men, who, armed with 
double-edged battle-axes, were renowned through the 
world under the name of Varenger, or the Vdri/ngjar of 
the old Icelandic Sagas.* 

/ Such were the ancient Scandinavians. In martial and 
maritime enterprise, there is no people who bear any 
resemblance to them except ourselves. If ever "the 
child is father of the man,'^ the Scandinavians were the 
fathers of the English. Their love of war and their 
passion for sea-faring expeditions were boundless. They 
we bom amongZrmVld often on the very field of 
battle, for the seiarrovers took with them their wives, and 
often their whole families, as was customary with the 
Gothic nations in their warlike expeditions. They were 
brought up amid arms and bloodshed. It was a part of 
their reUgion. Their god Odin, with aQ his disembodied 
warriors, was believed every day to fight for amusement 
They could not, according to their creed, be admitted 
to Valhalla except through a martial death, but must 
descend to Hela or the lower regions, if they died in 
their beda Therefore, old kings and chiefs caused their 

* Strinnhohn's ** Vikingafarder." 
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breasts to be cat with a spear, that they might die a 
bloody death, and secure admission to their fighting 
heaven. War and plunder, therefore, in their eyes, so 
far from being in any degree criminal, were acts of glory 
and of merit 

When we rea(J of the bloody Danes, who were, in fact, 
just as often Swedes and Norwegians, we should remember 
this, and moreover that they cherished a particular hatred 
to Rome and to the Christian religion, because it came to 
them from Rome with all its monks, and what appeared 
to them effeminate doctrines. In England their fury was 
redoubled after the massacre of the Danes by Ethelred. 
But everywhere arms aad plunder were their i-eligion as 
weU as their passion. Amongst themselves the slightest 
imputation on their bravery led to the deadly challenges 
called Hol/mgcmgSy in which they retired to a holm, or 
uninhabited island, or some such solitary place, and fought 
till one or both fell. Their Scalds and Saga relators 
were constantly feeding them with the praises of the 
achievements of their ancestors and the stories of the 
wonderful expeditions of their great men. Such were 
those of Harald Hardrado amongst the Saracens and in 
Sicily, where he took the strongest castles by the most 
daring deeds or the most subtle stratagems. Such were 
those of Hastings, to whom the very same acts are 
ascribed. Such were the almost marvellous feats of the 
Norwegian chief who took and settled Normandy, whom 
we best know by his Norman name of Rollo, but whose 
Scandinavian name is Rolf Ganger, or, in plain English, 
Ralph Walker. 

Everything, therefore, in life and in death, being com- 
bined to make war and adventurous enterprise the only 
possible pursuits to all but the mere Bonde, or peasant, 
as soon as the young men of family T^^^fttkad \J[ie>x 
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eighteenth year, they were furnished with ships called 
DrakeUy or dragons, the smaller vessels being con- 
temptuously called STvekken, or snails, and they set out 
to acquire fame and fortune. Geijer quotes Olaus Petri 
as blaming the chroniclers for fostering this spirit. " Our 
chroniclers,'' he says, " teach our Swedish folk what 
surpassing honour the Goths acquired by their exploits in 
foreign countries ; but if we look properly at the matter 
there was very Uttle honour in it. There can be very 
little honour, indeed, in entering other people's lands by 
force, burning and laying waste the homes of those who 
never did us any injury, murdering and driving out those 
who would willingly be at peace. Let those who will 
praise the Goths, but those who fell into their hands did 
not praise them, but regarded them as a troop of robbers 
and tyrants. But/' adds Geijer, " spite of the preaching 
of Olaus Petri, this thirst of glory still lived on ; nay 
more, it became the mother of new achievements, which 
in their splendour even transcended those of the ancient 
times."* 

Turn now from these old Scandinavians to the English. 
Though they have lived now for eight centuries under 
the influence of a religious faith totally opposed to that of 
Odin — ^under the religion of peace and love — ^it has not 
been able to quench the old Norse fire in their veins. 
The same love of martial daring and fame ; the same 
indomitable sea-faring spirit, the same passion for dis- 
covery of new seas and new lands, the same irresistible 
longing, when discovered, to seize and colonize them, the 
same victorious strength in subduing the vastest, the most 
populous or the most savage nations to their yoke, still 
distinguish them, and distinguish them above all other 

* « Svea Bikes Hafder." forstn. del. p. 133. 
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people. America, Australia, the Indies East and West, 
South Africa, Gibraltar, Malta, the loniaxjsles, and the 
isles of many a distant sea bear testimony to the survival 
of the spirit of the Vikings in the bosoms of the British. 
How is it possible any question could ever have arisen on 
the subject ? That for a moment we could trace to the 
Saxon race these great and ineradicable traits of our own ? 
We repeat it, that it is not an Anglo-Saxon nor even a 
Scandinavian race, which astonishes mankind by its 
domestic freedom and maiTellous activity of spirit, as well 
as by its prodigious foreign conquests, but the English 
race. But while we are compounded of British, Roman, 
Saxon and Scandinavian blood, had that of Germany 
predominated we should have been now as Germany is, 
a country without colonies, without conquests, without a 
fleet, and without political liberty. We might have dis- 
played a good share of German intellectuality, but had 
we not possessed the crowning advantages of Scandinavian 
prowess, enterprise, and invincible fortitude and inde- 
pendence, we should indeed have been a 2!)eutfd)c Snfel, 
but not a Great Britain. 

What then, if these things be true, can exceed in 
wonder the singular fact that, till just recently, we have 
given such willing assent to the fiction of our Germanity, 
and have almost wholly forgotten that there is a Scan- 
dinavia still ? Yet, till the works of Fredrika Bremer the 
Swede,and Andersen theDane^startled us by their beauty, 
we scarcely knew that Scandinavia existed, much less that 
it still abounded with the most striking resemblances to 
our own country and people, and that it not only pos- 
sessed a rich modem literature, with names like those of 
Tegn^r, Oelenschlager, Geijer, Fryx^U, Franzfen, in science 
like Tycho Brahe, Berzelius and Orsted, or in art like 
Thorwaldsen ; but that it contained ako an ^xloak^X* 
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literature, which though exhibiting but the relics of 
past greatness, presented fragments of a gigantic gran- 
deur inferior to nothing which Greece or India has to 
show. 

It is to make our coimtrymen better acquainted with 
this literature of this cognate and most interesting people, 
that this work is prepared. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ICELAND AND ITB ANCIENT LITEBATUBE — THE EDDA8 AND SAQAS. 

In their Viking expeditions the Norwegians, driven by 
tempests far out into the great western ocean, came to a 
lonely and strange island. It lay due west from Norway 
about five hundred and sixty miles. It was of great 
extent, being nearly three hundred English miles in 
length, and three hundred in breadth. In this isolated 
position, and in that high northern latitude — ^between 63^ 
and 66^ — it lay wild, and desolate and uninhabited. 
Huge mountains of ice rose into the sky, some of them to 
the height of nearly seven thousand feet, and the fires and 
smoke of nimierous volcanoes soared up balefully amongst 
them. When the Scandinavian gtraiigers landed in this 
dismal region, the gloomy wonders of the place thickened 
around them. The coast, especially the western one, was 
rent and jagged, and the sea ran far up into the land, in 
continual openings, or as they were accustomed to call 
such huge ocean inlets in Norway, Fjords, As they 
advanced all was silent as a tomb, except for occasional 
thunderings and hollow explosions, mingled with terrific 
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hi^nga and bowlings of subterranean fires, and of 
steam that rushed and rent itsway from the! ". 
earth into the air. In the sea-vales themselves |j 
green meadows, and pleasant slopes, covered ^ 
of stunted birch, but all beyonK was one huge t 
horror and desolation. Rapid torrents canip headlong 
from the mountains, showing on their banks frightful 
evidences of their occasiof 1 violence. Chains of dreary 
and ice-clad hills ran from east to west across the country, 
and dismal morasses stretched for miles between them. 
Everywhere huge tracts of lava, descending from tfie 
mountains to the very sea, bore testimony to the horrors 
which had ruled there for ages. Some of this lava was 
still bright and glossy as glass, other expanses of it so 
old that it had become friable and covered with a coarse 
vegetation. Here and there in the vitreous mass stood 
huge bubbles like domes, into which when broken they 
could enter ; and the most fearful clefts ever and anon, in 
whose sheer abyss no bottom could be seen, ran across the 
chaotic tracts, and arrested the further progress of the 
adventurers. In other directions they came to where the 
yawning craters of volcanoes hurled up vast volcanoes of 
fire and stifling sulphurous smoke, with rocks glowing 
with intense heat, and ashes that shut out the sun, and 
covered the whole with a black rain. Fountains of boiling 
water mingled with flashing fires, amid resounding explo- 
sions soared up into the air, or wells of mud bubbled and 
heaved around them, emitting harsh and rending roars, 
as of demons in torture. Strange desolate valleys whose 
beds were of pure and sparkling sulphur, strange torn 
and overhanging precipices, strange conical hills and 
gigantic caverns met their eyes everywhere. EveryT,vhere 
fires glowed beneath their feet, and the slmdders and 
under-groans of earthquakes made them feel that they 
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were in a desert where oceans of concealed fires assayed 
bv th^ surrounding ocean of wintry waters, were and had 
probfi^ Vr|roni the beginning of time, been in terrific 
conten 1^ made sport of rocks and mountains and rivers, 
tossing tbem into the most fantastic and appalling shapes. 
They might have discovered the Tartarus of the Greeks, 
or their own Nifelbem cast up to the surface of the 
world. -^ 

/ Yet such was the fondness of the Scandinavian imagi- 
nation for the wild and desolate, and such their impatience 
of anything like despotism, that they soon flocked over 
the ocean in crowds to this chaotic island, which they 
called Iceland.^ A famousViking, Naddodd, who had been 
obliged to take up his residence in the Faroe Isles, to 
avoid the revenge of those whom he had plundered in his 
expeditions, returning from a raid against Norway, was 
driven by a tempest out westward, and was the first to 
discover Iceland about the year 860.* He gave it the 
name of Snoland, the land of snow. Four years afterwards 
it was again discovered by a Swede, Gardar Svafarsson, 
on his way to the Western Isles to take possession of his 
wife's property there, was driven out to Iceland, circum- 
navigated it, spent the winter there, and named it 
Gardarsholm, after himself. Stimulated by his account 
of the country, Floke, another celebrated Viking, resolved 
to settle in it ; but one winter's trial, with the loss of all his 
cattle, satisfied him. He gave the inhospitable region the 
name of Iceland, and quitted it in disgust. Two Norwe- 
gians, Hiorleif and Ingolf, however, in 874, more sue - 
cessfuUy planted themselves on the island. There 
was now indeed urgent occasion for numbers of the 
boldest spirits of Norway to seek a free asylum.^ Harald 

• « Landntoabok/' c. I. t " -A.ri Frod6," c. in. 
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Harfager, or the Fair-haired, the son of Halfdan the 
Black, had determined to make himself master of all 
Norway. This, after twelve years' hard fighting, he had 
accomplished. He had subdued, or slain, the numerous 
petty kings, and passed a law abolishing all freehold 
tenure of property, and vesting it in himself ; or, in other 
words, he had introduced the feudal system. Those of the 
old Sma Konungar, little kings, who had submitted to 
him, he made vassals of, with the titles of earls. But 
the greater numbers of them, disdaining to yield up their 
ancient independence, set forth with their families and 
followers in quest of new seats. There were great emi- 
grant expeditions in those times, as in our own ; some 
to the Hebrides, others to the Orkneys, the Shetland, and 
Faroe Isles, but the far greater number of people preferred 
the more distant, and, therefore, the more secure Iceland. 
It was about the very same time that Rolf Ganger, or 
Ralph Walker, was driven by the tyranny of Harald 
Harfager, to seek a foreign abode, and succeeded in 
conquering Normandy. His brother Thorer, amongst 
others, went over and settled in Iceland.* 

Many of these chiefs, as Ingolf and Thorold, chose 
their localities by casting into the sea the pillars of the 
high seats of their banquetting halls, which being carved 
with the images of the gods, were considered sacred. 
They believed them, therefore, guided by the gods to 
the proper destination, and where they reached the land 
they settled, though the spots were often inferior to others. 
Thorolf Mostrarskagg, tlu-ew in the pillars of Thor's 
temple, and even carried over with him some of the 
earth on which the tei^nle had stooAf 

♦ " Heimskringla," c. xx. 

t " Eyrbyggja Saga," c. rsr. ; ** Landndmabok," p. 294. 
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Thus was Iceland peopled, and in a few years peopled 
to a surprising extent. Spite of a climate where com 
refused tQ ripen, where they were often obliged to shake 
the snow |rom the frozen hay before they could carry it ; 
spite oft the scarcity of wood ; of their fishing being 
obstructed by the ice from the polar regions often filling 
all their fjords and harbours, and of a country, the greater 
part of which presented an aspect of most melancholy 
desolation, people continued to flock thither, and to 
become attached to the soil For only about four months 
in the year could they pursue their fishing and their 
agricultural labours surrounded by dreary Yokuls, or 
ice-mountains, amid the glare of volcanic flames, and 
the roaring of geysers, or boiling fountains, and the 
far greater part of their island a horrible wilderness of 
lava-streams and morasses. Yet still they loved this 
wild country, for they were free, and through the long 
winter of eight months, while confined to their dwellings, 
their very sheep and cattle housed because of the 
severity of the season, and the northern lights flickering 
and rushing with a crackling sound over their heads, 
they seemed only the more thrown upon their intellectual 
resources, and passed their time in reciting the songs 
and sagas of their ancestors. 

" Frequent public assemblings together," says Geijer,* 
belonged especially to the life of the Icelanders." They 
divided the island into four quarters, established their 
Varthings, or local assemblies, and their Althing, orgeneral 
one. They appointed their magistrates, and established 
a perfect republic, which lasted till 1261, or nearly four 
hundred years, when they acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Norway, but under solid guarantees for their political 

♦ « Svea Hikes Hafder," vol. i, p. 197. 
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freedom. Christianity was not fully promulgated amongst 
them till about the year 1000, not seventy years before 
William the Conquerer, the descendant of Rolf Ganger, 
made the Normans masters of England. By this time, 
that is, in less than seventy years, the island was fully 
populated, and to an extent which it has never since 
reached. Probably the opening of some genial countries 
northward for the Scandinavian population, and a more 
settled state of things at home, checked the tide of 
emigration to Iceland, and the inclement force of the 
climate gradually told on the population, till in our own 
time it is not calculated at more than fifty thousand 
souls. 

But for ages it was destined to become the sanctuary 
and preserver of the grand old literature of the North. 
The people took with them their Scalds, and all their 
love of their father-land, its customs, its laws, its poetry 
and traditions, condensed and concentrated in their 
souls by their absence from it, and by the insulating 
effects of their adopted climate. They met continually 
for pleasure as well as for business, says Geijer. Sacri- 
fices and banquets, the parliament, and public sports, 
assembled them. The ties of kindred, hospitality, and 
friendship were maintained, according to the practice 
of antiquity in great warmth amongst them, and spite 
of the obstructing diflSculties of the country and the 
remoteness of their abodes from each other, produced a 
unity of feeling and a social cordiality by which a 
constant exchange of intelligence and of stories, both from 
their own, and their forefathers' recollections was pro- 
moted. 

For a full century after the peopling of the island pa- 
ganism still prevailed, and little time elapsed after the 
introduction of Christianity before the Icelandic saga 
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began to pass into written record. Almost every 
well-known famfly had its own traditions, which ascended 
to the first settlement of the island : but these memories 
did not confine themselves to its bounds, but like the 
population itself, had their root in Scandinavia. Three of 
the Icelandic chief families claimed their descent firom 
the kings of the North, and they preserved with the 
most jealous care the evidences of this high descent, in 
order to show to that former mother-country, that they 
were no contemptible fiigitives firom their native land, 
but deriving their pedigrees firom the noblest blood of 
the North. In song and saga were perpetuated amongst 
them the ancient northern memories; in songs and 
sagas they celebrated the Scandinavian contemporary 
princes. 

Iceland continued to maintain a close and constant 
connection with the father-land. Besides the natural 
ties of country and of race, many of the chief necessaries 
of life, as com, and timber for building, compelled them 
often to recross the sea which they had traversed in 
quest of their new abode. The sea became their element 
as it had been their fathers'. Viking expeditions, and 
though these soon ceased, still more, trade, thirst of 
knowledge, service in courts and in war, led them far 
abroad, and became to them the means of at once 
acquiring fame and affluence ; though neither the favpur 
of kings, rich gifts, nor any of the temptations and 
luxuries which other countries ofifered them, could with- 
hold them finally firom returning to the rocky valleys of 
their own land. 

As we have said, they pushed their discoveries farther 
west, and reached Greenland, and established in time 
colonies and churches upon it, and then, adventurously 
still urging a bold south-western course, reached America 
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five hundred years before Columbus That Columbus 
himself derived his first ideas of the land lying westward 
from the Icelanders, is more than probable. It is certain 
that Columbus was in Iceland in 1477, and there can 
be little doubt that in his conversations with the Bishop 
of Skalholt, and other learned men of Iceland, he must 
have been informed of the extraordinary fact of their 
countrymen having discovered a great country beyond 
the Western Ocean, which seemed to extend southward 
to a vast distance.* This was a circumstance not likely 
to rest quietly in the active and speculative spirit of 
the great navigator. To this it has been replied that this 
could not be the case, because Columbus was in quest, 
not of a western continent, but of a passage westward 
to Asia ; and that to the day of his death, he imagined 
that the West Indies and Terra Firma were the utter- 
most parts of Asia. True, but what reason have we 
for believing that Columbus did not regard the land 
discovered by the Icelanders in the same direction also as 
parts of Asia ? They had found, and that was the grand 
fact with him, land in the very quarter where he supposed 
it to lie, and where he found it ultimately. There appears, 
therefore, gieat probability that Columbus, if he did 
not even receive his idea of a westward passage to the 
East, did receive a positive confirmation of his theory, 
and such as was calculated to arm him with that 
unshaken fortitude on his eventful voyage, which so 
completely deserted his companions. If this be true, 
the Northmen not only discovered America, but by 
their discovery, led to its second discovery and final 
settlement 



♦ See Finn Magnusen's article in the " Nordisk Tidskrift fbr 
Oldkyndighed." 
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Leaving this question, however, we behold this far-off 
island no sooner settled than it became famous for its 
eminence in the oral litei:ature of the time. It not only 
abounded in Scalds of the highest note, but sent them 
over to the continent to occupy the highest places there. 
Almost all the Scalds who attended the courts of the 
Scandinavian Eings after that period, and, in fact, till the 
introduction of monkery put an end to them, suppressing 
them out of jealousy of their preserving alive in the 
popular heart the love, intensely strong, of the old 
mythology, and supplying the place of their songs 
with others filled with the absurd legends of the Romish 
Church. 

The first Iceland Scald, whose name is mentioned in the 
annals of Sweden, was Thorwald Hjalteson, at the court of 
Erik Segersall. On that King's victory at Fjrrisvall over 
Styrbjom, he ascended the hill of XJpsala, and demanded 
if there were no one present who could sing the victory 
for a reward from his own hand. Thorwald, though he 
never achieved such a thing before or after, did it so 
successfully, that the King presented him with a gold ring. 
After him are named Anund Jacob, Inge Stenkilsson, 
Sverker, Knut Eriksson, Sverker Carlsson,Erik Knutsson, 
Erik Eriksson, the last Icelandic Scald in Sweden being 
Sturle Thordson, the nephew of Snorre Sturleson, so well 
known as the author of the *'Heimskringla." But in 
Norway the Icelandic Scalds abound much more than in 
Sweden. Olaf the Saint, though so zealous for the ex- 
tinction of the old religion, still kept his Icelandic Scalds 
about him, honoured them with the chief seats, took them 
into his counsels, and in his last battle, when he fell, had 
them placed in the Skbldhorg^ or circle of shields formed 
round him by his bravest warriors, and bade them see 
the battle, that they might not speak of it firom hearsay. 
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but from their own knowledge. Two of them fell by his 
side.* 

Harald Hardrade was himself a Scald, and was followed 
by Haldor, an Icelander, in all his celebrated expeditions 
in Russia, Greece, Africa, Sicily, Palestine, &c., where he 
is said to ha^e done such marvels of bravery. Thus, till 
the twelfth century, when the monks and the art of 
writing put an end to the scaldic art, this race of poets 
continued to issue from Iceland, and travel from country 
to country. Their profession was their passport every- 
where. In that they carried a charm, which exempted 
from obstruction or annoyance or from suspicion of being 
spies, though circulating through coimtries in the highest 
state of hostility to each other. They marched freely 
into the halls of kings, and were received as honoured 
guests, and were presented in return for their lays with 
rings andjewelsof greatvalue, being never paid in money, 
but in these which were the gifts between king and king. 
They were often employed not only as counsellors but as 
ambassadors, being, in fact, the most enlightened men 
of their times, and living hbraries of history and the 
maxims of experience. Besides the proper Scald, there was* 
also the class of Saga-men, relators of stories, who partook 
of their honours and privileges. 

But when at length Rome triumphed with her Latinity 
and hermiracles and legends, not only over Scandinavia but 
over Iceland too, Iceland fell back into a partial oblivion. 
Ages rolled on. Not only had the religion of Odin perished 
on the mainland, but the very hvmns and poems in which its 
doctrines and the histories of its gods had been recorded in 



* See, passim. Eigil's "Saga,"c.viii ; " Heimskringla i Skaldatal ;" 
Styrbjom's "Thattr;" Miiller's "Saga BibHothek," iii, 142; 
" Landn^mabok," p. 117. 
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the days of that religion had perished with it It is very 
curious that, though England and Norway were conquered 
by the Scandinavians, no traces of their Eddas were left 
in either country, though we have, as we shall show, derived 
almost every popular nursery tale that we possess from 
that people. If the warriors who overran these countries 
brought those sublime compositions with them, the monks 
took efifectual care to exterminate them. Even in Scan- 
dinavia itself, the knowledge of the original hymns of the 
ancient religion had expired. It may, therefore, be sup- 
posed with what astonishment the learned men of Scan- 
dinavia received the news, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, that there existed still in Iceland 
the most extraordinary productions of the most ancient 
times of the Odin period. The Edda Rhythmica, or Edda 
of Ssemund, was sent by Bishop Svenson from Iceland to 
the learned Torfaeus about that time, and awoke the wonder 
of the public. Soon after came over the Yngre Edda, or 
Prose Edda, of Snorre Sturleson ; and Resenius in 1665 
published an edition of Snorre's Edda, including two of the 
poems of the ancient Edda. Of this Edda, the ancient 
and original Edda, supposed to have been collected by 
Samund hinn Frod^, or Ssemund the wise, in the eleventh 
century, from the Ups of the Scalds, after various editions 
more or less perfect, the noble edition of the Ami- 
Magnaean Society in three volumes quarto, with a Latin 
translation, and accompanied by the ** Lexicon Mytholo- 
gicum'' of Finn Magnusen, puts us fortunately into the 
fullest possession. These discoveries roused the zeal of 
the Scandivavian Uterati, Iceland became ransacked for 
further treasures of antiquity ; and, notwithstanding that 
a great amount of the Icelandic literary remains have 
perished in various ways, and in particular in the great 
fire at Copenhagen in 1728, there still exists a mass of 
VOL. L C 
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Chronicles and Sagas truly astonishing. Of the most 
remarkable and important of them are the Heimskringla, 
the Sturlunga, Eigla, Niala, Gunlauga, Eyrbyggja, Va- 
tnsdaela, Orkneyinga, Faerejringa, Landnama, Kristni, 
and Hungurvaka Sagas. But of this unique literature, 
thus singularly created and preserved to our times, we 
must now proceed to give a more particular description. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 

THE ELDER, OR SAMUND'S EDDA. 

The Elder Edda is the grand depository of the doctrines 
of the Odin mythology and of the lives and doings of the 
ancient Scandinavian gods. It contains also a cycle of 
poems on the demi-gods and mythic heroes and heroines 
of the same period. It presents to us as complete a view of 
the mythological worid of the North as Homer does of that 
of Greece. But it presents this to us, not as Homer does, 
worked up into one great poem, but as the rhapsodists of 
Greece presented to his hands the materials for that great 
poem in the various hymns and ballads of the Fall of 
Troy which they sung all over Greece. No Homer ever 
arose in Scandinavia to mould all these sublime Ijnrics into 
one lordly epic. The story of Siegfried and Brynhild, 
which occupies the latter portion of the Edda, found a 
poet in after ages in Germany to mould it into the great 
and beautiful " Nibelungen Lied,'' though much altered, 
probably by German tradition ; but the poems of the Edda 
remain to show us what the myths of Greece would have 
been without Homer. They remain huge, wild, and frag;- 
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mentary ; full of strange gaps rent into their very vitals 
by the accidents of rude centuries — yet like the ruin of 
the Colosseum or the temples of Paestum, standing aloft 
amid the daylight of the present time, magnificent testi- 
monies of the stupendous genius of the race which reared 
them. There is nothing besides the Bible, which sits in 
a divine tranquillity of unapproachable nobility, like a 
King of Kings amongst all other books, and the poem of 
Homer itself, which can compare in all the elements of 
greatness with the Edda. There is a loftiness of stature, 
and a growth of muscle about it which no poets of the 
same race have ever since reached. The obscurity which 
hangs over some parts of it, like the deep shadows crouch- 
ing amid the ruins of the past, is probably the result of 
dilapidations ; but amid this stand forth the boldest 
masses of intellectual masonry. We are astonished at 
the wisdom which is shaped into maxims, and at the tem- 
pestuous strength of passions to which all modem emotions 
appear puny and constrained. Amid the bright si:i«light 
of a far-off time, surrounded by the densest shadows of 
forgotten ages, we come at once into the midst of gods 
and heroes, goddesses and fair women, giants and dwarfs, 
moving about in a world of wonderful construction, unlike 
any other worlds or creations which God has founded or 
man has imagined, but still beautiful beyond conception. 
The mysterious Vala, or prophetess, seated somewhere 
unseen in that marvellous heaven, sings an awful song 
of the birth of gods and men, of the great Yggdrasil, or 
Tree of Life, whose roots and branches run through all 
regions of space to which existence has extended, and 
concludes her thrilling hymn with the terrible Regnarok, 
or Twilight of the Gods, when the dynasty of Odin dis- 
appears in the fires which devour creation, and the new 
heavens and new earth come forth, to receive the reign of 
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Balder and of milder natures. Odin himself sings his 
high song, and his ravens, Hugin and Mmiin, or Mind 
and Will, bring him news from all the lower worlds, but 
cannot divest his soul of the secret dread that the latter 
will one day fail to return, and the power which enabled 
him to shape the sky and all the nine regions of life 
beneath it shall fall from his hands. A strange mixture 
of simplicity and strength, of the little and the great, the 
sublime and the ludicrous nms through this ancient pro- 
duction, or rather collection of productions, betraying at 
once an age of primitive vigour, and of almost infantine 
naivete, Odin fights daily with his hero-souls in the 
neighbourhood of Valhalla, or goes forth on some curious 
mission amongst giants and men ; Thor thunders with his 
hammer amongst the rocks ; Loke plays off his spiteful 
tricks on high and low ; the leaves of Yggdrasil rustle in 
the winds of heaven ; the waters of the ocean roll glitter- 
ingly between Midgard and Jotunhem, the outer region 
of the Giants of Frost ; the gods travel daily over the 
beautiftd bridge Bifrost, the Rainbow; and men, the 
descendants of Ask and Embla, claim kindred with the 
divine Asar, and doubt not to reach Valhalla by deeds of 
hardihood and endurance. 

To the antiquity of some of these songs it would be 
vain to attempt to fix a limit. They bear aU the traces ol 
the remotest age. They carry you back to the East, the 
original region of the Gothic race. They give you 
glimpses of the Gudahem, or home of the Gods, and of the 
sparkling waters of the original fountain of tradition. 
They bear you on in that direction towards the primal 
period of one tongue and one religion, and, in the words of 
the Edda, of that still greater God " whom no one dared 
to name.'' 

Through vast ages these songs descended, growing like 
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all traditions continually darker, and accnmnlating lower 
matter, and more divergent and more pagan doctrines, as 
the walls of old castles become covered with mosses and 
lichens, till, as we have said, Samund in the eleventh 
century undertook the fortimate task of gathering them 
from the mouths of the people, and committing them to 
writing. He was not only a learned man, but a Christian 
priest of Iceland. He was not only priest, but Scald, as 
is suflSciently evidenced by his own song, "The Sun-Song," 
with which he closed the mythologic portion of the Edda 
He is said to have travelled through many countries, and 
brought home thence a great mass of varied knowledge, 
whence his countrymen gave him the name of Much- 
Knowing, or the Wise. He is said to have introduced 
the Roman alphabet into Iceland, but what is more 
certain is, his collection of these songs ; which from their 
great antiquity have been named Edda — ^grandmother — 
the great &mily mother of tradition, the oldest oral record 
of the mythology and poetic art of Scandinavia. 

It is said, indeed, by some antiquarians, that there was 
an older collection than this of Samund, and of which 
this is but a small remains; and the reasons for this 
opinion are that frequently in Sagas, and even in the 
Eddas themselves, songs are mentioned and strophes 
quoted from compositions, which are no longer to be 
found. It is equally true that all which Samund collected 
has not continued to our time, whilst others which 
escaped his research, have since been discovered and 
preserved. As Snorre Sturleson, who afterwards became 
so great a Scald and chronicler, was educated in the house 
of the grandson of Samund, he became initiated into the 
mysteries of the Scalds and of their art, and in the 
thirteenth century commenced an after-harvest of mytho- 
logical traditions, which blended with many incongruous 
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additions and middle age hero-sagas, are yet retained in 
the memory of the people. But that which in Samund's 
time was poetry, had already in Snorre's time become 
converted, by the taste of the middle ages, into saga, 
filled with strange and discordant matter, so that it 
required a familiar knowledge of antiquity to be able to 
separate the pearls from the rubbisL Yet in Sturleson's 
Edda, many strophes are quoted from poems now no 
longer known, a proof that much of these productions 
have perished even since bis time. 

There have not been wantiug writers who have en- 
deavoured to prove that Samund himself was the author 
of the Edda Rhythmica, and not merely its collector ; 
but these persons must have possessed little perception 
of the unmistakable features of genuine antiquity. If, 
however, there wanted other and incontestable proofs of 
the folly of this supposition, Samund has furnished the 
most perfect evidence of the antiquity of the poems which 
he edited, by carefully abstaining from every attempt to 
fill up the lacv/ncB found in them. Poet as he was, and of 
a high order too, as his " Sun-Song'' shows, he has sacredly 
left the poems as he found them, with their blanks and 
loppings, or only connected the disjointed portions by 
single prose links, containing the sense which still lived 
in tradition. To the Edda, as it now stands, are added 
the genuine poems which escaped Samund himself, and 
even of those which he did collect, some are of far higher 
antiquity and actual value than others. 

The elder or Bhythmical Edda, then, consists of eight- 
and-twenty poems. The collection is divided into two 
parts, the first of which contains what a modem writer 
has somewhat pedantically termed mytho-cosmogonic ; 
mytho-ethnologic, ethic, and mythologic poems ; the 
second, mythic-heroic, and miscellaneous, which in plain 
English means, that they contain everytTmig i^^Xixi^Xft 
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the Scaadinavian ideas of the creation of the world, the 
origin of men, the morals taught by the priests, the stories 
of the gods, and of the chief heroea We shall now proceed 
to give a more particular account of the most important of 
them. 



V5LU8PA — VALA's wisdom. 

This is a song of a Vala, or prophetess. These Valor 
were numerous amongst the Scandinavians. They were 
northern sybils, inspired women and priestesses. We are 
told by Caesar and Tacitus, that they were held in great 
veneration amongst all the Teutonic tribes, and were often 
consulted before going to battle, as to the possible issue 
of the combat. But in the Edda we meet with three of 
peculiar eminence. The Vala who chants this song, the 
one whom Odin descended to Nifelhem to consult re- 
specting the fate of Balder, and Hyndla in the Hyndla 
Ljod, or Soijg of Hyndla Yet perhaps the first and the 
last are the same, and hence Ihe Song of Hyndla is called 
the lesser Voluspi. In both these cases the Vala is 
represented as going amongst the gods, and even possess- 
ing a knowledge of future events which they themselves 
do not possess. Some Northern antiquaries, therefore, and 
Finn Magnusen in his " Lexicon Mythologicum " amongst 
the rest, are of opinion that these Valor are in reality the 
Nomor, or Fates. In the opening strophe of the Hyndla 
Ljod, the Vala is called upon to vaticinate by the name of 
" Hyndla, maer m^yia," Hyndla, the virgin of virgins. She 
is described to be of the race of the giants, who are always 
represented as possessing vast supernatural knowledge, 
and magic powers. Perhaps the Nornor were at the head 
of aU the Valor^ or prophetesses ; but there is a deep 
obscuiity throvm about this, as about numerous matters 
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in the Northern Mythology. All that is certain is, that the 
Valor are represented as having free access to Valhalla, 
and as even awing the gods with their occasional revela- 
tions. They seem to speak from some place that we can- 
not discover, and to haunt us like spirits with their fearful 
hymns which break upon us as from the blackness of 
darkness. Like the gods themselves they are liable to 
death, for the Vala whom Odin consulted in Nifelhem, as 
related in " Yegtams Quida,'' from which Gray drew his 
Descent of Odin, is found in her tomb where she had lain 
for ages. She says : 

" I was snowed over with snows, 
And beaten with rains, 
And drenched with the dews ; 
Dead have I long been." 

As the " Voluspd'' may be considered the one of all the 
Eddaic poems which gives the broadest and most striking 
view of the Scandinavian Mythology, we shall refer to it 
at more length as we proceed. Besides the " Volusp^," 
the great cosmogonic poem of the Edda, there are two 
others which go over the same groimd, Vafthrudners 
Mdl, or Vafthrudner's Song ; and Grimnis MAI, or Grim- 
ner s Song. Vafthrudner's soDg something resembles 
Gylfaginning, of the Prose Edda in its plot. Odin tells his 
wife, Frigga, that he has a strong desire to go down to 
Jotunhem, the land of the giants, and question the giant 
Vafthrudner, renowned for his knowledge, as to the real 
extent of that knowledge. Frigga advises him to stay at 
home, for she cannot recollect any one who was even 
equal to the giant in debate. Odin replies : — 

" Much have I travelled. 
Much have I assayed 
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Many forces tested, 
Now will I discover 
What the customs are 
In Vafthrudner's hall ;" 

and Frigga yielding says : — 

" Hail thou ! about to travel, 
Hail to thee, and thy return ! 
Hail thou, from the Asynior !* 
Mighty mayest thou be in wisdom ' 
Since thou — ours and the world's father — 
Goest to argue with the giant !" 

Odin, therefore, goes ; and assuming the name of 
Gagnrddr, or Gongroder, puts questions to Vafthrudner 
on all matters relating to the origin of the world and of 
the gods. Vafthrudner answers all these queries with 
perfect accuracy, till Gongroder asks him what were the 
words which Odin whispered into the ear of his son 
Balder before he was laid on his death-pyre. At this 
question, Vafthrudner recognises the father of the gods, 
and concedes the palm of knowledge to him. 

Grimner's Mdl represents Odin and Frigga sitting in 
Hlidskalf, one of the regions of heaven whence all the 
world was visible, and amongst other things they discuss 
the respective merits of two brothers, one of whom, 
Gejrod, Odin had patronized, and the other, Agnar, 
being the proUgS of Frigga. Agnar was the eldest son 
of King Hrodunger, and Gejrod the younger, but he had, 
on his father's death, usurped the throne of his brother 
Agnar. Notwithstanding this, Odin continued his favour, 
as he seems always to have done to the stronger and more 
warlike. He bids Frigga see where Agnar, unmindful of 

oddesses. 
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his unjust rejection by his brother, and of his kingly 
birth, lives in the rocks with a woman of the giant race, 
and brings up the children he has by her, while Gejrod 
sits as king in his kingdom. Frigga replies that, never- 
theless, Gejrod is a sordid and inhospitable fellow, 
starving his guests, if more come than he hkes. Odin 
denied the truth of this accusation, and determined to 
test it in his own person. Odin assumed the name of 
Grimner, and clad in a blue cloak, set out for the Court of 
Gejrod, Frigga, however, to prevent the success of 
Odin's experiment, sent her handmaid, FuUa, to Gejrod 
to tell him to be on his guard, for that a man mighty in 
magic, and whom no dog, however fierce, would attack, 
was coming to his Court. The suspicions of Gejrod were 
roused ; Grimner appears, but will answer no questions 
put to him. To compel him, Gejrod placed Grimner 
between two great fires, and there kept him nine nights. 
The King's son, a youth of ten years of age, is at length 
indignant at the cruelty of his father, to an innocent man, 
and presents him with a cup of mead. Grimner drank 
it ; by this time the fire pressed upon him so closely that 
his cloak was on flame, and burnt round him. In this 
glowing position he breaks out, and sings this strange 
wild song. He promises the youth a life of happiness 
and prosperity for his kindness, and that he shall reign 
in Gothland. He then describes th^ twelve dwellings of 
the gods, the two famous ravens of Odin, Hugin and 
Munin, Valhalla with its five hundred gates, the goat and 
the stag which feed on the leaves of the tree Larad, and 
names all the rivers which, issuing from this stag's 
horn, fall down to Hvergelmer, flowing around all the 
dwellings of the gods, passing by those of men, and so 
on downward to the regions of death. He names the 
horses which the gods daily ride as they go to their 
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judgment-seat under the great tree Yggdrasil, while Thor 
wanders thither daily through the streams Kormt and 
Ormt, and the two brooks of Kerlogar ; for Asbron, that 
is, Bifrost, the Rainbow, or bridge of heaven, is on fire, 
and the sacred waters boil around it The great ash, 
Yggdrasil, once more figures proudly in the song ; the 
mead-bearers to the gods and heroes of Valhalla are 
named ; the builders of the ship * Skidbladner,' and then 
the chief of many things — the ash Yggdrasil amongst 
trees ; ' Skidbladner' amongst ships ; Odin amongst the 
Asar ; Sleipner amongst horses ; Bifrost amongst bridges ; 
Brage amongst Scalds; Halrok amongst hawks; and 
Garmer amongst dogs. Finally, Odin enimierates all his 
names by which he is known amongst various people. 
These names amoimt to no less than thirty-eight. He 
then reproaches Gejrod with his degeneracy, his cruelty, 
and his forgetfulness of his foster-father, declaring that 
gods and men are against him. Gejrod perceives his 
error when it is too late ; hastens to liberate Odin, but 
falls upon his own sword, which slips firom the sheath, 
and is killed. Odin disappears, and Agnar, the boy, 
becomes King. 

There is still another poem of this kind, called 
" Alvismal," AUvis's song. AUvis is a dwarf, who, too, 
travelled, according to his own account, through the ninf^ 
worlds, and knows everything. He proposes to marry a 
maiden of the race of the Asar, which Thor opposes until 
he has proved that he can answer all questions regarding 
the creation of heaven and earth and all the beings divine 
and human that inhabit them. Thor, who assumes the 
name of Vingthor, catechises the dwarf as to the different 
names by which almost everything above and below is 
called by the gods, by men, by the dwarfs, the giants, the 
Vaner or Vandals, and the elves ; a variety which points 
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clearly to the various tongues of the various races in- 
habiting the North in the most ancient times. The dwarf 
acquits himself ably, but Thor also gains his end, for the 
dwarf is detained in the upper air till daylight appears, 
when, by the law of their existence, the dwarfs had no 
power to return to their subterranean haunts. He 
becomes, therefore, the captive of Thor, and it is left to 
be imagined, though not expressed, that he is glad to 
escape without the bride. Thor says : 

" Ne'er in human bosom 
Have I foimd so many 
Words of the old time. 
Thee with subtlest cimning 
Have I yet befooled. 
Aboveground standst thou, dwarf ! 
By day art overtaken, 
Bright sunshine fills the hall/' 

From these three poems we may now gather a 
complete view of the uranic, cosmogonic, and mythic 
system of the ancient Scandinavians, and they include 
explanations which will enable us the better to understand 
the poems which jret follow. This general survey we will 
attempt in a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Through all mythologies there run certain great lines 
which converge towards one common centre, and point to 
an original source of a religious faith, which has grown 
dimmer and more disfigured the farther it has gone. The 
geographical centre from which all these systems of heathen 
belief haveproceeded is the same — Central Asia; andlittle 
as we might have expected it, no sooner do we examine 
into the religion of the Scandinavians, than we are directed 
both by tradition and by unmistakable signs in the system 
itself, towards the East. Our northern people are a people 
of eastern origin. Odin and his Asar declared themselves 
to be from the great Svithiod, a country which appears to 
have been the present Circassia, lying between the Black 
and Caspian Seas. They brought with them eastern 
customs — those of burning their dead and burjdng them 
under mounds such as are yet to be seen on the plains of 
Persia and Tartary. They practised polygamy, and always 
looked back with patriotic affection to the Great Svithiod, 
to the primitive district of Asgard, and the city of Gudahem, 
or home of the gods; but more than all, in their religious 
creed, they transferred the faith of Persia, India and 
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Greece to the snowy mountains of Scandinavia, and there 
modified it so as to give it a most distinct air of originality* 
without destroying those primal features which marked 
their kinship to the peoples of the East \ The Asar and 
the Giants were in constant hostility, like the gods of 
Greece and the Titans. They had their three principal 
deities — Odin, Thor, and Loke, the latter the evil principle, 
the Pluto of the Greeks, the Ahrinnfln of the Persians or 
the Siva of the Bindoos. They had their gods of thunder, 
of war, of eloquence, and of the sea. They had the actual 
Venus of the Tanais, the great deity of the Persians, the 
very name Vanadis suggesting that of the Hellenic Venus. 
They had in Balder the Vishnu of India, and a more 
beautiful Pan. The gods of Scandinavia are actually 
described as sitting on Idavalla, or Mount Ida, and Odin, 
Thor, and toke, like the Jupiter, Mercury, and Mars of 
Greece, make excursions amongst mankind, indulge in 
singular love adventures, and place themselves often in 
circumstances that are anything but consistent with the 
dignity of great deities. You have the strife of Light and 
Darkness in Balder and Hoder, or in Ormuzd and 
Ahriman ; you have a tripartite divinity — the Jove, 
Neptune, and Pluto, of Greece, the Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva, of India, find their counterparts in Odin, Thor and 
Balder. Instead of the ox Abudad, we have the cow 
Audumbla; instead of genii, nymphs, dryads and nereids, 
we have elves, dwarfs and trollquinna. All the powers of 
nature are shadowed forth in the various deities of the 
various systems; there is a great and sublime deity, being 
far above all the semi-human deities that stand in greater 
proximity to men, and then comes a final fire, Regnarok, 
like that of the Persians, and the grand mimdane catas- 
trophe of the Christian creed. Through the whole, indeed, 
we trace the earliest traditions of the primitive world, 
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the Adam and Eve in Ask and Emblsi) the Meshia and 
Meschiane of Persia: the very Fates are there, the Nomor, 
the Dog of Hell, and the Tree of Life. That tree in the 
Scandinavian Mythology has assumed, through the grand 
imagination of poet-priests of unknown ages, a mag- 
nificence which is without a parallel : and with its Asgard, 
its Midgard, and Nifelhem, its rocky region of the 
Rimthursar, or Giants of Frost, and all its light-elves, 
elves of darkness, its giants mighty in magic, its dwarfs 
cunning in metallurgy, its Valkyrior, and its heroes 
descending from its gods, and armed with omnipotent 
runes, it possesses an originality and a piquancy for the 
imagination that are wonderfully refreshing. 

In the very opening of " VCluspfc"' we come upon this 
sublime description of the universe before the creation: 

" It was time's morning 
When Ymer lived. 
There was no sand, no sea ; 
No cooling billows ; 
Earth there was none, 
No lofty heaven ; 
Only the Gulf of Ginunga, 
But no grass." 

But many ages before this creation of the earth, 
Nifelhem existed. Far off too in the south, was the 
world of Muspelhem. There already, in the midst of 
intense light and biuning heat, lived Surtur, who should 
consume the earth which was not yet created. From the 
twelve rivers of Nifelhem which flow from the fountain 
Hvergelmer, and are called Elivogar, meantime were 
dropping the poison drops into the abyss of Ginimgagap, 
which froze into rime-frost, blown by the winds and rain 
from the north, and then melted by the heat from 
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Muspelhem in the south, and shaped itself into the giant 
Ymer. While he slept there grew under his right hand 
a man and woman, and from his feet a giant with six 
heads. From these singular developments proceed not 
mankind, but the Rimthursar, or Giants of the Frost. 
Then came the cow Audumbla, formed of the ice-drops. 
She nourished Ymer with four streams of her milk, and 
herself licked the salt-stones covered with the rime-frost, 
whence sprung Bur, whose son was Borr, who married a 
giant's daughter, and was the father of Odin, Vili, and Ve, 
the ruling powers of heaven and earth. 

Thus Odin himself was, by the mother, of the race of 
the giants, or Jotun, a fact which seems to intimate that 
the Jotun or inhabitants of the North, prior to Odin and 
his followers, were also Jotxm, Geten, or Goths who had 
made their emigration from the east at an earlier period ; 
and this is the more probable, because through the Asar, 
or Asiatics, the followers of Odin, were always at warfare 
with them, they still are described as a huge race, far 
superior to the Finns or Laps, and possessed of the same 
myths and runes as the Asar themselves. 

Odin became called Allfader, or All-father, because he 
was the father of the gods, or those heroes who became 
deified by the Scandinaviana The term Allfader, however, 
a noble term, belongs more properly to that far higher 
being, the supreme God, whom the Scald of the Hyndla 
Ljod dare not name, and whom few, he says, ever look far 
enough to see — ^that is, into the full revelations of time. 

** Then one is bom, 
Higher than all ; 
He becomes strong 
With the strengths of earth, 
The mightiest King 
Men call him, 
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Fast knit in peace 
With all powers. 



" Then comes another, 
Yet more mighty. 
But Him dare I not 
Venture to name. 
Few farther may look 
Than to where Odin 
To meet the wolf goes. 



»» 



As in the words of the " Volusp^ : 



» 



" Then comes the Mighty One 
To the great Judgment — 
The great above all — 
He who guides all things. 
Judgments He utters ; 
Strifes He appeaseth : 
Laws He ordaineth 
To flourish for ever." 

Such is the fundamental faith of all nations, directly 
the reverse of the theory of those who assume that men 
originally constructed the idea of one infinite God out of 
the visible powers of nature. " God," says Geijer, " is, 
in fact, an idea so unique in its kind that it cannot have 
been deduced by degrees from the false deities of the past 
and conferred on the true one. On the contrary, the 
true conception must have been the original one, which 
has degenerated with the false, for in all mythologies lies 
a sxmken religion; in all heathendom, which consists 
merely of the forgetfulness of the Creator in the created, 
there still bursts forth some ray of this eternal sun of 
all knowledge through the clouds."* A sentiment which 

* " Svea Rikes Hafder," vol. i, p. 234. 
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he strengthens by the opinion of Cicero : " Opinio est, 
natives esse deos, longis intervallis orieTites ocddentesquej 
eosque innumerabUes esse mundos. Sed nos Deum nisi 
serapitemwm intelligere qui possumus V — De NcUura 
Deorv/my l. l, a 10. 

The daughter of Odin by Night was Jord, the Earth, 
who became also his wife, and the mother of Asa-Thor. 
Yet Frigga was also his wife, and therefore was Jord but 
another name of Frigga, or a name of the earlier days of 
the mythology. The Asar family, or family of Odin, are 
bright and beautifuL They are twelve gods, and as many 
goddesses or Asynior. 

Odin and his brothers Vili and Ve having commenced 
their reign, killed the giant Ymer, and made the world of 
him. Of his flesh they made the land, of his blood the 
sea, trees of his hair, the heaven of his skull ; of his eye- 
brows made they Midgard for the sons of men, and of his 
brains the clouds. Then took they sparks and beams 
which flew forth from Muspelhem, and set them in space 
above and below, to light heaven and earth ; for before 
then — 

" The sun knew not 
Where was his dwelling ; 
The stars knew not 
That they had a firmament ; 
The moon knew not 
What powers she possessed." 

They gave names to Night and the imder-world : and 
set Morning, Noon, Afternoon, and Evening to coimt out 
the year. Then the Sun threw his high hands over the 
steeds of heaven and began his career. All-father took 
Night and his son Day, gave them two steeds and two 
chariots, and bade them travel round the world daily. 
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Night went first with her courser, Eimfaxe, and eveiy 
morning he bedewed the earth with the foam of his bit 
Day followed after, with his courser, Skinfaxe, who lit up 
heaven and earth with the splendour of his mane. 

The earth is flat and round ; heaven arches itself over 
it ; and it is supported at the four comers by four dwarfs, 
called North, South, East, and West At the northern 
extremity of the heaven sits the Giant Hrasvelg (the 
devourer of dead bodies) in the shape of an eagle. When 
he flaps his wmgs, the winds rush forth over the world. 
Around the earth lies the deep ocean, on its outer circle 
lies the land of the giants, and a wall of rocks arises on 
the strand of Jbtunhem, or Giantland, for its defence. 
It is also called Utgard, and the centre of the world 
Midgard ; the world of gods and men. In the centre of 
Midgard stands the great ash, Yggdrasil. 

Yggdrasil is one of the noblest conceptions which ever 
entered into any scheme of cosmogony or human exist- 
ence. It is, in fact, the great Tree of Life, and must 
have drawn its origin from the same primitive tradition 
as that in the Bible. But in the Northern Mythology 
the idea has been wonderfiilly elaborated, and extended 
through the whole system of the universe. It is con- 
nected with no doctrine of the fall of man, but is made 
to furnish bodies for mankind from its branches; to 
strike its roots through all worlds, and spread its life- 
giving arms through the heavens. All life is cherished 
by it, even that of serpents which devour its roots and 
seek to destroy it. It has three grand roots. One 
strikes down to Nifelhem, and into the fountain Hver- 
gelmer, which is ftill of serpents, and where Nedhog, the 
most venomous of snakes, with all its reptile brood, gnaw 
at its roots. What a profound philosophy of life ! At 
the very root of life there is death. Beneath the tree of 
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all existence gnaw the thousand snakes of cares and evils. 
Yet spite of this eternal gnawing and rending at its 
deepest root, the immortal tree stands firm and flourishes 
from age to age. It still lifts up its lordly stem through 
three worlds. It still spreads abroad its mighty branches ; 
and its crown is watered with the waters of the primaeval 
fountain ; and its leaves rustle in the winds and the sun- 
ishine of heaven and of eartL A second root penetrates 
to the regions of the Rimthursar, or Giants of Frost ; for 
no one race of men can monopolize its blessings — it is the 
august heritage of alL Under the root of the Rim- 
thursar, indeed, lies the well of Mimer, in which wisdom 
and understanding are concealed ; a fact still in full con- 
sistency with all that we are taught of the giants, that 
they were mighty in knowledge, and in the power of 
runes. Odin himself desiring a draught of the well 
Mimer, was obliged to leave one of his eyes in pawn 
for it 

The third root of the great Tree of the World runs into 
the region of the Asar, or gods. Beneath it is the Urdar, 
or primaeval fountain. Twelve swans swim in this foun- 
tain, and are the parents of the race of swana There too, 
by the Urdar fountain, dwell the three chief Nomor, or 
Fates, called Past, Present and Future ; and they every 
day water the crown of the tree with water from the 
fountain, so that the boughs continue green, and the 
drops from the leaves fall in dews on the eartL The 
gods themselves have no power over the Fates, who were 
born indeed amongst the giants, their foes. On the 
topmost bough of Yggdrasil sits an eagle, and between the 
eagle's eyes a hawk. A squirrel runs up and down the 
stem, and four stags leap about beneath it, and feed on its 
buda Thus, all the tribes of nature partake of the uni- 
versal tree, and the gods themselves daily travel down the 
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heavenly bridge Bifrost, or Asabron, the Eainbow, and 
hold their daily council under its shade by the Urdar 
fountain. The giants cannot pass it, for the red in it is 
fire, and the waters of heaven roar around it. Thor 
cannot pass it, for the thunder which he is will destroy 
it ; therefore he daily wades through these rivers to the 
council of the gods. 

** The tree Yggdrasil 
Bears a sorer burden 
Than men know of. 
Above the stags bite it ; 
On its side age rots it ; 
Nigh6gg gnaws below."* 

Yet it shall stand till the last great day, which bums 
up the mundane system. For in this, as in the Greek 
and Roman mythology, especially discussed in the 
writings of SeneTthe disciple of Zeno, a^d a« in the 
Christian system, such a day comes. The gods them- 
selves shall pass away, and some of them never reappear 
upon this scene. The spirit of prophecy, which in all 
ages and all nations has always pointed onward to a 
better hereafter, even for the earth itself, has, in the 



* Is not the Yggdrasil the real origin of what is commonly called 
and considered the German Christmas tree ? For this tree and the 
Christmas custom of planting it is not peculiar to Germany, but 
extends wherever the Gothic races extend. It is as universal in 
Scandinavia as in Germany, and traces of it are even found in Spain, 
where the Visi-Goths settled themselves. There can be Httle doubt 
that Odin brought the idea with him from the East, the embodi- 
ment of the tradition of the Tree of Life, and that the introducers 
of Christianity into the North adopted it as a beautiful fact, and 
carried it on into their system ; thus, as was their custom, making 
the acceptance of the new rehgion easy to the people, by seeing 
their old objects of affectionate faith still continued to them. 
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Scandinavian Edda, limned the evil day of the Odin 
dynasty, and the renewal of the world in the colours of a 
sublime poetry. Our northern ancestors seemed well 
aware, much as they gloried in the robust vigour of their 
iron constitutions, much as they enjoyed the clash and 
turbulence of arms, much as they revelled in scenes of 
blood, and prolonged, in their hope of Valhalla, the thirst 
of danger and of death, that their age was but the fore- 
runner of a more refined one. These daring and demi- 
ssfvage hordes, whom we look back upon with horror as 
the remorseless ravagers of the earth, but who in the 
broad scheme of Providence were laying the foundations 
of noblest nations, had no dim intimations of their own 
peculiar work and mission. While they were, in fact, 
infusing a new blood, a new and more dauntless spuit, 
into degenerate peoples ; while they were carrying over 
Europe supplies of sinew and stamina, indomitable endu- 
rance boundless ambition, illimitable enterprise for after 
centuries, and which, in the English race, have produced 
such amazing fruits, they foresaw and foretold a far 
milder and more intellectual time. 

Odin, the father of the gods, with his everlasting 
passion for battle and for banquetting, was to disappear. 
Thor, the Thunderer ; Loke, the Evil One ; with Frigga, 
and Freya, with the pitUessNomor, and the blood-stained 
Valkyrior were to pass away ; and the mild and intel- 
lectual Balder, he, whose death all nature had mourned, 
should come and reign over a new earth and a new race of 
men. There is nothing more sublime in poetry than the 
description in the " Voluspk " of the approach of the 
Regnarok, or Twilight of the Gods — ^the destruction of 
the world of Odin. It is preceded by ages of crime and 
terror : the Vala looks down into Nifelhem, and : 
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" There saw she wade 
In the heavy streams 
Men — foul perjurers, 
And murderers, 
And they who others' wives 
Seduce to sin." 



The abodes of torture are rapidly replenished from the 
earth, for it is grown monstrous in vice : 

" Brothers slay brothers : 
Sisters' children 
Shed each other's blood. 
Hard is the world ; 
Sensual sin grows huge. 
There are sword-ages, axe-ages, 
Earth-cleaving cold ; 
Storm-ages, murder-ages, 
Till the world falls dead, 
And men no longer spare 
Or pity one another." 

The end is come : 



" Mimer's sons play, 
But the world is kindled 
By the ancient 
Gjallarbom. 
Loud blows Heimball, 
His sovmd is in the air : 
Odin talks 
With the head of Mimer. 



In the realms of Hel, 
Till Surtur's son 
Swallows up Odin. 

Garmer he shouts 
By the Gnipa-hall 
The band must burst 
And the wolf fly. 



Quivers then Yggdrasil, 
The strong-rooted ash : 
Rustles the old tree 
When J5tun gives way. 
All things tremble 



Hrymer drives eastward, 
Bears his shield before him ; 
Jormundgand welters 
In giant fierceness. 
The waves thunder ; 
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The eagles scream ; 
Death rends the corpses 
And Nagel&r gives way. 



^ K5l hies eastward ; 
Come must Muspel's 
Folk to the sea. 
Loke rows afar ; 
All the children of madness 
Follow the wol^ 



Bileist's brother 
Joumeyeth with them. 

^ Surtor fieures southward. 
With flickering flames 
From his sword 
God's Sim flashes. 
Break the stone mountains ; 
The weird women flee, 
Men throng Hel's dread roads, 
And Heaven is rent*** 



Odin is swallowed by tbe wolf Fenris ; but not till a 
terrible combat takes place between all tbe hostile powers 
of nature. Muspel's sons come riding with the All- 
burner, Surtur, over Bifrost, the Eainbow, which breaks 
down beneath them. Loke comes onward with the 
children of Hel, Hrymer with the giant race, to engage 
in the common strife. All the Asar are in arms, with 
Odin at their head : all the Einherriar, or souls who have 
won Valhalla, follow them. The contest takes place on 
Vigrid's awful plam. When Fenris swallows up Odin, 
Vidur, his son, slays Fenris. Heimdall and Loke kill each 
other. Frey falls before Surtur. Thor, the mighty Thor, 
destroys the Midgard's Serpent, and falls poisoned by his 
breath. Then Surtur flings fire over the world. 

" The sun grows dark. 
Earth sinks in the sea. 
From heaven vanish 
The lustrous stars. 
High from the flames 
Bolls the reek ; 
High play the fires 
'Ghdnst heaven itself." 

But though heaven and earth are consumed with fire, 
and all the gods perish, and all the Einherriar and the 
VOL. I. I> 
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whole human race, yet is every human soul to live 
eternally in another world. The good find themselves 
in Giml^ in the heavens. Eaxth itself reappears ; theVala 
looks, and : 

" Up, see she comes 
Yet once more, 
The earth from the sea, 
Gloriously green." 

Waters once more dash firom the cli£& ; the eagle soars 
above them ; and the Asar again assemble on Ida Mount, 
and talk of the past time — ^mighty discourse ! — and call 
to mind the trial of strength. How different is it now 
to the fearful time when Surtur was approaching, 
when the Asar rushed to council, the dwarfs sighed at 
their stone doors, the wise ones of the rocks. Now the 
earth imsown grows plentiful harvests : all need departs^ 
for Balder the good comes to reign ; with the just and 
Almighty One. 

« In Qiml6 the lofty 
There shall the hosts 
Of the virtuous dwell, 
And through all ages 
Taste of deep gladness.'* 

" Thus," says Qeijer, " sounds the voice of the northern 
prophetess : broken, indistinct, half lost to us through 
the darkness of centuries. It speaks of other times, 
other men and thoughts imprisoned in the fetters of 
superstition, but yearning, even they, after the eternal 
light, and uttering this longing, though in a faltering 
speech. For well can we recognise even in this doctrine, 
something of those " Great Hymns," of which the Greek 
poet,* tinning his thoughts back upon the memory of 

♦ Pindar, « Isthm." iv, 68. 
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beautifol deeds, sings, that ' they wander immortally over 
earth and sea.' Such are the hymns with which heaven 
and earth announce an Eternal Existence, and their own 
tomsitory nature. No Pagan Mjiihology has more 
powerfully expressed this latter idea than the Northern. 
It points us onward, however darkly, through this very 
peri^aHeness, to the * Mighty One from Above,'* who 
is above all the gods, who are sustained by the influences 
of earth, of ihe rolling sea, or the mead of the poets — 
to ' the Mightier than the mighty,' whom it dare not 
name ;f to the Unknown €bd, of whom also the heathen 
speak. 

** For the rest, the mythology of the northern nations 
contams, like those of other races, the old representations 
of the powers of nature, of the history of humanity, of 
religion, and of the people themselves : and that this 
takes fJace everywhere and at the same time, is precisely 
what marks the era of mythic history." X 

This begins with the beginning of the world, as in 
all mythologies— from an opposition of Ught and darkness, 
water and fire, cold and heat, springs the first life. 
Matter is quickened and shaped by a higher power. The 
giant Ymer and his progeny — ^the cow Audumbla and 
the world's tree, Yggdrasil are symbols of earthly 
organization, siich as are found in the Adatic and Greek 
mythologies. The highest of these powers are the gods. 
These are therefore not above nature, but within it, and 
these disappear after they have done their work. They are 
indissolubly bound together — Odin and Loke in the 
old time swore a brotherhood, and mingled their blood. 
Therefore we find Loke always amongst the gods, though 

♦ " V5luspV strophe 65. 

t « Hyndla Ljod," strophe 41. 

t « Svea Hikes Hafder," vol. i, 339 to 354 passim. 
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essentially evil of nature. Therefore, he instils a spark 
of his fire into man at his creation, for Loke is fire both 
by name and signification. All the gods are nature-gods, 
at once both working and suffering in nature : ordering 
its changes, but finally sinking with it. Time's periodical 
revolutions determined by the sun ; the awakening of 
nature, its sleep and revival ; are therefore natural symbols 
of their fate : the day and its hours ; the year and its 
reasons ; the very periods of the world, and the images 
of time in general Thence the doctrine of ages — ^the 
hours of the world's day, the seasons of the world's year 
— ^present themselves in almost all mythologiea That 
this is essential to the Northern Mythology is best shown 
by the beautiful myth of Balder — ^without question, in 
the first place a symbol of the life of the year slain by 
Winter, and then of the reawakening of nature with 
Spring, but besides this, a symbol of the revolution of 
the whole of time, of the great year of the world. But 
still higher extends its signification. It portrays the gene- 
ral destruction of virtue and justice, as the consequence 
of the first death of a god in the world, but as coming back 
again vdth reward and pimishment to a new heaven 
and new earth. Through this, and through the inviolable 
sanctity which the Northern Mythology attached to an 
oath, it exalted itself above nature, and acquired a firm 
moral status, and a human value. Nothing can be more 
evident than that the poet-priests who elaborated this 
most imaginative and yet philosophical system, were 
well aware of the true and only God, who was infinitely 
elevated beyond the attributes of that nature which they 
shaped into deities for the multitude, whom they believed 
incapable of more than the worship of the material powers 
which they saw working in everything around them* 
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CHAPTER V. 

HAYAICAL — ODIN'S HIGH SONG. 

In the "Voluspd/'and the other books of the Edda to 
which we referred in our last chapter, we found the 
system of the Northern Mythology; in this we are 
presented with its ethics. The moral axioms, and still 
more the social ones, which are here brought together, 
will certainly surprise the reader in no ordinary degree. 
No one who contemplates the ancient Scandinavians as a 
rude and half-wild race, hunting in the savage forests of 
the North, or scouring the coasts of Europe in quest of 
plunder, will be prepared for the profound knowledge, 
not merely of human nature, but of human nature in its 
various social and domestic relations, which awaits him 
here. They more resemble the proverbs of Solomon, 
than anything else in human literature, but without the 
higher religious views of the Scripture maxims, they 
are distinguished by a worldly tact, which* falls little if 
anything short of the shrewd and experienced sagacity 
of the Hebrew monarcL Of a truth nothing could 
possibly determine more concluavely, the identity of 
man's nature under all circumstances, and in periods 
the most remote from each other, than th^ Hdvamdl 
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No one who had studied the philosophy of life under all 
the phases of modem corruption, could have learned 
more, or taught more of the strange thing called man, 
than is comprehended in the " High Song of Odin the 
Old/^ To demonstrate the truth of our assertion, we shall 
give this one poem of the Edda entire : 



I. 

In every comer 

Carefully look thou 

Ere forth thou goest ; 

For insecure 

Is the house when an enemy 

Sitteth therein. 



V. 

Good sense is needful 

To the &r traveller ; 

Each place seems home to him. 

He is a laughing-fitock 

Who, knowing nothing, 

Sits mid the wise. 



II. 

Hail him who giveth ! 
Enters a guest. 
Where shall he be seated ? 
Yet> ill shall fare he 
Who seeks his welfare 
In other men's houses. 



With the deep thinker 
Speak thou but Httle ; 
But guard well thy temper ; 
When the noble and silent 
Come to thy dwoQing, 
Least errs the cautioufl. 



m. 

Fire will be needful 

For him who enters 

With his knees frozen. 

Of meat and clothing 

Stands he in need 

Who journeys o'er moonittins. 



VIL 

Good sense is needful 
To the fax traveller ; 
Least errs the cautious ; 
For a fHend trustier 
Thtok good understan^ng 
Findeth man aever. 



rv. 

Water is needful, 
A towel and kindness 
For this guest's welcome ; 
Kind inclinations 
Let him experience ; 
Answer his questions. 



VIIL 

A cautious guest 
When he comes to his hostel 
Speaketh but little ; 
With his ears he hsteneth ; 
With his eyes he looked ; 
ThjiB the wise leameth. 
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IX. 

Happy is he 

Who for himself viiijMtb 
Honour ainl frieods. 
All is uncertain, 
Which a man holdeih 
In the heart of aooth^. 



Happy is he 

Who prudent guidance 

From himself winneth ; 

For evil counsel 

Man oft reoeiTeth 

From the hreast of another. 



The hem of forgetfuUiess 

Sits on the drunkard. 

And steals the man's senses. 

By the bird's piniona» 

Fettered I lay, 

In Gunlada's dwelling. 

XV. 

Drunken I lay, 
Lay thorott^ilty drunken, 
With I^jalar the wise. 
This is the beet of drink, 
That eveiy one afterwards 
Comes to his senses. 



No better burden 
Bears a man on his journey 
Than mickle wisdom. 
Better is she than gold 
Where he is a stranger ; 
In need she is a hdpor. 

xn. 

No better burden 
Bears a man on his journey 
Than mickle wisdom. 
No worse provision 
Takes a man on his journey 
Than frequent drunkenness. 

xnL 

Ale is not so good 
As people have boasted 
For the children of men. 
For less and still less^ 
As more he drinketii, 
Knows man himself. 



XVI. 

Be silent and diligent^ 
Son of a Prince, 
And daring in combat ; 
Cheerful and generous, 
Let eveiy man be. 
Till death approaches. 

xvn. 

A foolish man feuicies 
He shall live for ever 
If he shuns combat. 
But old age will give 
To him no quarter. 
Although the spear may. 

xvm. 

The fool stares about 

When he goes on a visit, 

Talks nonsense or slumbers. 

All goes well 

When he can drink. 

For then theman speaks his mind. 
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He, he only 

Who has far travelled, 

Has far and wide travelled, 

Knoweth every 

Temper of man, 

If he himself is wise. 



xxrv. 

A foolish man 

lies awake the night through 

And resolves on many things. 

Thus is he weary 

When the day cometh ; 

The old care' remaineth. 



XXV. 

If cups thou lackest A foolish man 

Yet drink thou by measure : Thinks all are friendly 

Speak what is seemly or be stilL Who meet him with smiles ; 

No one will charge thee But few he findeth 

With evil, if early Who will aid his cause 

Thou goest to slumber. When to the Ting he oometh« 

XXVI. 

A foolish man 
Thinks all are friendly 
Who meet him with smiles ; 
Nor knows he the difference 
Though they laugh him to scorn 
When he comes mid the prudent.When he. sits 'mong the knowing 



The gluttonous man, 
Though he may not know it^ 
Eats his life's sorrow ; 
Lust of drink, often 
Makes the fool, foolish 



ones. 



xxn. 



xxvn. 



The flocks they have knowledge A foolish man 

When to turn homeward Thinks he knows everything 

And leave the green pastures ; While he needs not the know^ 

But he who is foolish But he knows not [ledge, 

Knoweth no measure, How to make answer 

No bounds to his craving. When he is questioned. 



xxin. 

An evil man 

And a carping temper 

Jeer at all things. 

He knows not ; 

He ought to know. 

That himself is not faultless. 



xxvin. 

A foolish man 

When he comes into company 

Had better keep silence. 

No one remarketh 

How little he knows 

Till he begins talking. 
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JOUL 

He appears wise 
Who can ask questions 
And give replies. 
Ever conceal then 
The failings of others^ 
The children of mea. 

• ** ■ 

Who cannot keep silence 
Uttereth many 
A word without purport. 
The tpngue of the garrulous, 
Which keepeth back nothing. 
Talks its own mischief. 

Hold in derision 
No one, although he 
Come as a stranger. 
Many a one, when he has had 
Best and dry clothing. 
Thou mayst find to be wise. 

XXXII. 

He seemeth wise 

Who in speech triumphs 

O'er mocking guests. 

The talkative man 

Knows not at the table 

If he talks with his enemies. 

XXXIIL 

Many are friendly 
One to another ; 
Yet storm ariseth. 
Strife will arise 
For ever, if one guest 
Affronteth another. 



xxxiv. 

Thou mayst dine early 
Unless thou art going 
Unto the banquet. 
Sits he and flatters ; 
Himgry he seemeth, 
Yet few things he leameth. 

XXXV. 

Long is the journey 
To a deceitful friend 
Though he dwell near thee. 
But, direct lies the path 
To a friend faithful. 
Though he dwelleth afar of^. 

XXXYL 

Do not too frequently 
Unto the same place 
Qo as a guest. 
Sweet becomes sour 
When a man often sits; 
At other men's tables. 

XXXVil. 

One good house is there, 
Though it be humble : 
Each man is master at home. 
Though a man own but 
Two goats and a straw rick, 
Tis better than begging. 

xxxvnL 

One good house is there 
Though it be himible : 
Each man is master at home. 
The man's heart bleedeth 
At every mealtime 
W}io his food beggeth. 

d3 
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Without his weapon 
Goes no man 
A-foot in the field. 
For it is unsafe 
Out on the by-paths 
When lireapons are needful. 

XL, 

Never found I so generous, 

So hospitable a man 

As to be above taking gifts. 

Nor one of his money 

So httle regardful 

But that it vexed him to lend. Be friendly. 



Ever be friendly^ 

And with gifts make return for 

gifts. 
With thy cheerful Mend 
Be thou cheerful ; 
With thy guilefiil Mend <xi thy 

guard. 



Let a man towards his Mend 
Ever be Mendly ; 
Towards him and his Mend. 
But with an enemy^s Mend 
Can no man 



XLI. XLV. 

If thou hast a Mend 
Whom thou canst confide in 
And wouldst have joy of his 
Mendship, 

What was meant for prosperity. Then, mingle thy thoughts with 
For many things are contrary to his, 
expectation. Give gifts freely. 

And often be with him. 



He who has laid up 
Treasures of wealth 
Finds want hard to bear. 
Adversity often uses 



XLH. 

With weapons and garments. 

As best may be fitting 

Give thou thy Mends pleasure* 

By gifts interchanged 

Is Mendship made surest ; 

If the heart proffers them. 



XLVI, 

If thou hast another, 
Whom thou hast no &ith in 
Yet wouldst have joy of his 

Mendship, 
Thou must speak smoothly ; 
Thou must think warily, 
And with cunning pay back his 

guile. 



XLin. XLvn. 

Let a man towards his Mend, Yet one word 
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About him thoa mistrustetiii zu. 

And in whom thou hast no re- Eyen as fire, 

Bums peace between enemies. 



liance. 
Thou must speak mildly, 
More 80 than thou meanest ; 
Paying back like with like. 



ZLTm. 

Young was I formerly ; 
Then alone went I, 
Taking wrong ways. 
Bich seemed I to myself 
When I found a companion ; 
For man is man^s pleasure. 

xux. 

The noble, the gentle 

Live happiest^ 

And seldom meet sorrow. 

But the foolish man, 

He is suspicious, 

And a niggard grieves to give. 



I hung my garments 
On the two wooden men 
Who stand on the wall. 
Heroes they seemed to be 
When they were clothed ! 
The unclad are despised. 



For the space of five days. 

But on the seventh 

It is extinguished. 

And the less is their friendship. 

UII. 

Only a little 

Will a man give ; 

He often gets praise for a little. 

With half a loaf 

And a full bottle 

I won a companion. 

uv. 

Small are the sand-grains. 

Small are the water-drops : « 

Small human thoughts : 

Yet are not these 

Each of them equal. 

Every century bears but one man. 

LV. 

Good understanding 
Ought all to possess, — 
But not too much wisdom. 
Those human beings 
Whose lives are the brightest, 
Enow much and know it well. 

LVI. 



LI. 

The tree withereth Good understanding 

Which stands in the court-yard Ought all to possess, 
Withoutshelterof barker of leaf. But not too much knowledge. 
So is a man For the heart of a wise man 

Destii^iftte of friends. Seldom is gladdened 

Why should he still live on ? By knowledge of all things. 
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LVn. 

Good understanding 
Ought all to possess, 
But not too much knowledge. 
Let no one beforehand 
Inquire his own fortune. 
The gladdest heart knoweth it 
not. 

Lvm. 

Brand with brand bumetJi 
Till it is burned out ; 
Fire is kindled by fire. 
A man amopg men 
Is known by his speech ; 
A fool by his. arrogance. 

LIX. 

Betimes must he rise 
Who another man's life 
And goods will obtain. 
The sleeping wolf 
Seldom gets bones. 
No sluggard wins battles^ 

LX. 

Betimes must he rise 
And look after his people 
Who has but few workmen. 
Much he neglecteth 
Who sleeps in the morning. 
On the master's presence de- 
pends half the profit. 

LXI. 

Like to dried faggots, 
And hoarded up birch-bark, 
Are the thoughts of a man. 



The substance of firewood 
May last, it is true, 
A year and a day. 

Lxn. 

Cleanly and decent 
Bide men to the Ting 
Although unadorned. 
For his shoes and apparel 
Nobody blushes, 
Nor yet for his horse, though 
none of the best. 



Lxm, 

Question and answer 
Is a clever thing. 
And so it is reckoned. 
To one person trust thyself, 
Not to a second. 
The world knows what is known 
imto three. 

LXIV. 

Bewilderedly gazes 
On the wild sea, the eagle. 
When he reaches the strand. 
So is it with the man 
Who in a crowd standeth 
When he has but few friends 
there. 

LXV, 

Every wise man 

And prudent, his power will use 

With moderation. 

For he will find 

When he comes 'mong the bravn 

That none can do all things. 
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txvi. 

Let every man 

Be prudent and circumspect 

And cautious in friendship. 

Often that word 

Which we trust to another 

Very dear costs us. 

Lxvn. 

Greatly too early 
Came I to some places ; 
Too late to others. 
Here the feast was over ; 
There unprepared. 
Seldom opportunely comes an 
unwelcome guest. 

LXVIII. 

Here and everywhere 
Have I been bidden 
If I fell short of a dinner. 
But the fragments are easily 
Left for his faithful friend 
When a man has eaten. 

LXIX. 

Fire is pleasant 

To the children of men, 

And the light of the sun, 

K they enjoy 

Health uninterrupted, 

And live without crime. 

• 

IiXX. 

Perfectly wretched 
Is no man, though he may be 
unhappy : 



One is blessed in his sons ; 
One in his friends ; 
By competence one ; 
By good works another. 



LXXI. 

Better are they 

Who live than they who are 

dead. 
The living man may gain a cow. 
I saw the fire blazing 
In the hall of the rich man, 
But death stood at the threshold. 

LXXU. 

The lame may ride ; 

The deaf fight bravely ; 

The one-handed tend the flocks, 

Better be blind • 

Than entombed ; 

The dead win nothing. 

Lxxm. 

It is good to have a son 
Although he be bom 
After his father^s death. 
Seldom are cairn-stones 
Raised by the way-side 
Save by the son to his father. 

T.XXTV. 

There are two adversaries ; 
The heaviness of the brain, 
And death by the bedside. 
He who has gold for his journey 
Hejoices at night 
When he grows weary. 
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LZXT. 

Short are the boat-oars ; 
• • • • 

Unstable autumnal nights. 
The weather changes 
Much, in five days ; 
Still more in a month. 



LXXIX. 

I saw the well-filled bams 

Of the child of wealth ; 

Now leans he on the staff of the 

beggar. 
Thus are richte, 
As the glance of an eye, 
They are an inconstant Mend. 



^ 



LXXVL 



XiZXZ. 



Little enough knows be A foolish man. 

Who nothing knows : If he gain wealth 

Many a man is fooled by another. Or the favour of woman, 

One man is rich, Grows in self-esteem, 

Another man is poor ; Though he understands nothing : 

But that proves not which has Fo^h goes he in arrogance, 
most wisdom. 



Lzzvn. 

Thy flocks may die ; 
Thy friends may die ; 
So also mayst thou, thyself ; 
But never will die 
The £une of him 
Who wins for himself good re- 
nown. 



LXZZL 

Enow thou, that when 
Thou inquirest of the runes, 
Known to the world. 
What the holy Gods did, 
What the great Scalds have 

written, 
It is best for thee to be still 



Lxzvm. 

Thy flocks may die ; 
Thy Mends may die ; 
So also mayst ihou thyself. 
But one thing I know 
Which never dies. 
The doom which is passed on 
the dead. 



LXXXU. 

Praise the day at eventide ; 
The wife when she is dead ; 
The sword when thou hast 

proved it ; 
The maid when she is married ; 
Ice when thou hast crossed it ; 
Ale when thou hast drunken it. 
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Lzxxm. 

id cat thou fire-wood ; 
ad sail the ocean ; 
rkness woo a maiden, 
lany eyes has daylight, 
hip man voyages ; 
hield it defends him ; 
word is for slaughter, 
tie maid to be oourted. 



TiXTTVn, 

The flying spear ; 
Sinking wators ; 
One night's ice ; 
The ooiled-up snake ; 
The bride's fond talk ; 
Or the broken sword ; 
A beards play ; 
Or a king's son ; 



LXXXIV. 

: ale by firelight ; 

e ice drive the sledge ; 

iiou the lean horse 

lie sword that is rusty ; 

the horse at home ; 

he dog in the court-yard. 



IiXXXV. 



LXJULVIXl. 

A sick calf ; 

A freed bondsman ; 

A fietlse fortune-teller ; 

The newly-slain on the field ; 

A bright sky ; 

A smiling master ; 

The cry of a dog ; 

A harlot's sorrow ; 



T.TTTTT. 



rord of a maiden 

ie can trust ; 

rhat a woman speaketh ; An early-sown field 

n a turning-wheel Let no one trust, 

he heart of woman formed Neither his son too soon ; 

piile was laid in her breast. The field depends on the weather 

The youth on his sense, 
And both are uncertain. 

LXXX7I. 



aking bow ; 
ning flame ', 
igry wolf; 
ttering crow ; 
Timting swine ; 
ootless tree ; 
leaving billows ; 
toiling kettle ; 



A brother's death, 
Though it be half-way here ; 
A half-bumed house ; 
A steed very lively, 
(For a horse has no value, 
If one foot stumble). 
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Are not so sore Beautiful colours 

That a man may trust to them. Oft charm the wise, 

While they snare not the fool. 

xci. 

Thus is peace among women ; ^^» 

Like a fleeting thought ; j,^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Like a journey over sHppery ice, ^^^^ ^ common to many 

On a two-years-old horse No man is blamed. 

With unroughed shoes, From the wise man to the fool, 

And lU-broken-m ; ,^^^^ ^ chUdren of men. 

Or in wild tempests Goes he. Love, the mighty one, 

Tossmg m a helmless ship ; 

Or trying to capture 

Deer mid the thawing snow of xcvi. 

the hills. Thought alone knoweth 

What the heart cherisheth, 
^^^' It alone knows the mind. 

Now speak I truly. No disease is worse 

For I know what I speak of, For the wise man 

Deceitful to woman is the pro- Than joy in nothing, 
mise of love : 

When we speak faireSt, 

Then mean we foulest ; xcvii. 

The purest heart may be be- 
guiled. This I experienced 

When I sate mid the rushes 
Awaiting my love* 
The good maiden 

He speaketh smoothly Was to me life and heart ; 

Who would win the maiden ; Mine is she no longer. 

He offers property, 

And praises the beauty 

Of the fair maiden ; xcvin. 

He wins who is in earnest. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

White as snow found I, 
In her bed sleeping^ 
The love of another Princely glory 

Let no man Was to me nothing 

Find fault with. If I lived not with her ! 



XCIII. 



xciv. 
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XCIZ. 

« To the court, Odin, 
Come towards the eventide 
If thou wilt woo me ; 
All win be ruined 
If we do not in private 
Know how to manage." 

c. 

Thither I sped again ; 
Happy I thought myseli^ 
More so than I knew of, 
For 1 behoved 
I had half won her fovour 
And the whole of her thoughts. 

CI. 

So again came I, 

When the quarrelsome people 

All were awake. 

With candles burning 

And piled-up firewood 

Beceived she my visit. 

CJn. 

A few morrows after, 
When again I went thither. 
All the house-folk were sleeping. 
There found I a dog, 
Of the fair maiden's 
Bound on the bed. 

era. 

Few are so noble 
But that their fancy 
May undergo change. 



Many a good girl 
When she is well known 
Is deceitful towards men. 

CIV. 

That I experienced 

When the quick-witted maideii 

I decoyed into danger. 

She heaped reproach on me, 

The merry maiden, 

And I won her never. 

cv. 

Qay at home 
And hberal, must 
Be the man of wisdom. 
Full of talk and pleasant memo- 
ries 
Will he be ofbtimes, 
With much cheerful converse. 

CVI. 

He is called Fimbulfambi 
Who but few things can utter ; 
'Tis the way of the simple. 
I was with the old giants. 
Now am I returned ; 
There was I not silent. 
With affluence of speech 
I strove to do my best 
In the hall of Suttung. 

' cvii. 

GunltJd gave me, 
On a golden chair seated, 
A draught of mead dehcious ; 
But the return was evil 
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Which she from me ezperiencod. From the courts of the giauts 
With all her £ulthfulness, Had I not been blessed by 

With all her deep love. The dear love of Qunl5d, 

She, whom I embraced, 
cvm. 

I let words of anger 

By me be spoken, 

And gnawed the rock. 

Above and below me 

Went the paths of the giants ; 

Thus ventured I life. 

cix. 

Dear-bought song 
Have I much rejoiced in ; 
All succeeds to the will ; 
Because the Odrejrer 
Now have ascended 
To the old, holy earth. 

ox. 

Uncertain seems it 
If I had escaped 



oxi. 

On the day following 
Went the Rimthursar 
To ask the gods coimcil, 
In the halls lofty ; 
Ask whether B5lverk were 
Come mid the mighty gods, 
Or if Suttung had slain him. 



oxn. 

A holy ring-oath 

I mind me, gave Odin. 

Now who can trust him. 

Suttung is cheated ; 

His mead has been stolen 

And GunlQd is weeping. 



It will be seen that " Hdvam^l " opens with the rights 
of hospitality; but it very soon inculcates caution, 
extreme caution, in all your dealings with man. Th6 
deceitfiilness of the world, and the necessity of acquiring 
wisdom ; of travelling to gather experience, and of bridling 
the tongue, are not more strenuously insisted on by 
Solomon himself The exhortation to avoid drunkenness 
is the last thing which we should have expected to find, 
however, in an ancient Scandinavian Scald, as seen in 
the thirty-fiffch strophe. How livingly, also, are depicted 
the folly of obtrusiveness in the thirty-^th strophe, and 
the bitterness of dependence in the thirty-seventh. The 
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philosophy of fiiendship has never been more sagaciously 
enunciated than in this ancient poem ; but who would 
have expected that the philaaophy of dothea would be 
found here in perfection ! Carlyle has been accused of 
borrowing his fundamental idea on this subject from 
Montaigne, but whence did Montaigne borrow it ? — ^from 
his own dose observation, or from ^' H&vamdl''? There 
it is, however, in the fiftieth stropha Ho^ true, too, is 
the seventieth strophe. 

But every portion of this singular poem is fiill of the 
knowledge of an experience to which modem life could 
add nothing. We shall leave the whole to the careful 
study of the reader, merely remarking that the latter 
strophes, frx>m the one hundred and sixth, relate to 
Odin's stratagem to obtain the Mead of Suttung, which 
gives inspiration to true poets, as related at length in 
the conversations of Brag^, in the Prose Edda 
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CHAPTER VL 

lodfafner's song, and run-talen. 

Under the general bead of " Havamil," are included 
the two smaller poems of *' Lodfafher's Song/' and 
** Run-Talen.'' " Lodfa&ier's Song/' or song addressed 
to Lodfafher— that is, a youth approaching manhood — 
is full of the advice most appropriate to the dangers of 
that age. We are again reminded of the proverbs of 
Solomon ; so much so, that were we disposed to accept 
the theory of certain antiquaries, that the Ooths were 
the descendants of the Ten Tribes of Israel, and were 
foimd precisely where those tribes were lost, the simi- 
larity of the moral precepts of the two people woidd go 
far to strengthen the idea. 

" Lodfafiier's Song" cannot be a song of Odin, though 
it is included in " Havamil /' for the poet, like the 
Yala, professes to have been amongst the gods, but not 
of them, and to have heard them discoursing : 

*' Runes I heard in the day's converse ; by night too 
they were not silent ; in the courts of the gods, in their 
halls, thus I heard them speaking : ' We counsel thee. 
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Ix)d£Bi£ier, give ear to oar coonsel : it shall be fior thy 
good if thoa well consider it. Oo not out by night, 
except to reconnoitre, or to seek some necessary place. 
Fly the arts of the enchantress; let not the strange 
woman ^nlMuce thea She shall caose thee to n^ect 
the Assembly of the People (l^ng), to forget the prince s 
conmiand ; thou shalt loathe thy food, and the society 

of men ; sorrowfbl shall be thy sleepi A wick^ 

woman's words have I se^i cost a man his heart; a 
deceitful tongue has caused him to perish.' ** 

How extremely like the language of the Hebrew King : 
'^ My son, attend unto my wisdom, and bow thine ear 

to^my understanding. For the lips of the strange 

woman drop as a honeycomb, and her mouth is smoother 
than oil : but her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a 

two-edged sword ; her steps take hold on helL 

Remove thy way far firom her, and come not nigh her 
house ; lest thou give thine honoiu: unto others, and thy 
years unto the crueL"* 

The unknown poet, of unknown ages, of the North 
proceeds to counsel Lodfa&er against corrupting another's 
wife : warns him never to let a wicked man know of his 
misfortune, for the wicked will never reward him for his 
confidence. To cultivate assiduously the Mendship of 
the good, to trust him freely, and to go often to converse 
with him, giving this admirable reason for it : " For 
brambles and rank grass speedily grow over the path 
that no one treads.'' To speak to his friend the sincere 
truth, for that he is no true friend who always speaks 
merely to please ; that anything is better than deceit. 
To be anything but a shoemaker, or a spearsmith ; or 
if he be that, to expect to hear that shoes are badly made, 

* Prpv. c. V, 1—9, 
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and spesiQ crooked Still to bear firmly blame, to call 
a wrong thing wrong, for the wicked are never happy. 
To seek a virtuous wife ; never to insult the stranger, 
for you know not who they may be ; and that no man is 
80 good but he has fedlii^, and none so foolish but he 
may have Bome wortL Never to smile at the grey-haired 
speaker, for oft is it good what the old say. Often out 
of a wrinkled mouth go words of wisdom, and from them 
who go in wretchedness past every man's door and are 
beheld amongst the low. 

These are surely words of true wisdom, and sound 
like the voice of that profound knowledge which once 
abounded so affluently in the East, and had wandered 
thence into the far North with Odin and his people, 
losing something of their pristine abundance, but retain- 
ing noble tjaces of their origin, and much of their 
value. 

*^Bun-Talen" is a most curious poem, considered in 
connection with the great question of the northern 
runes. One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
the ancient Scandinavian Mythol<^, was the mighty 
power which was attributed to runes, or the old Norse 
letters. By them Odin, who was the great master of 
runes, was represented as capable of doing the most 
miraculous things. By runes he compelled the Yala to 
awake from the dead, in the realms of Hela, and answer 
his inquiries regarding the £5ite of Balder. By runes he 
could vanquish armies, destroy the edge of weapons, raise 
or lay tempests, on land or sea, put out fires, fill the 
hearts of men with terrors, or tranquillize the heart in 
deepest sorrow. But not Odin only, but all gods, and 
many of the giants and giantesses, or enchantresses, 
kings, queens, prophetesses, Valkyrior and poets, pos- 
sessed the secret and the power of runes. These runes 
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were the aadeiit, pninitive, rudelj-fihaped letters of the 
Gothic laoe. They were cut on stayes of wood, called 
Bunstafyar, or Simstafvar, or on rocks and stonea 

It is one of the most remarkable circomstances of 
norihj^n antiquity, that, although these runic letters 
weie for ages known to the Scandinavians, and so highly 
I prized by them, they neyer seem to have conceived the 
idea of applying th^n to the record of their annals, or 
literature. They appear, imdoubtedly, to have got so 
&r as to write letters on great occasions in them, as the 
letter that Anschar, the Christian missionary, received 
from King Bjom, which (Jeijer contends was certainly 
written in runic chaiactera But beyond this, they con- 
tinued to commit their histories, their poems, and their 
tales, to the memories of Scalds and Sagamen. The 
runes were reserved for inscriptions on their Bautastenar, 
or stones of memorial of their dead, and on their staves, 
or Kaflar. 

But the far greatest use which they were made of 
through the North was to impress upon the people the 
belief of the wonderful powers of magic which resided in 
them. The people saw that through these nmes ideas 
were communicated, and their imaginations were easily 
excited to credit any wonders that were attributed to them. 
They were precisely in the case of the South-Sea Islanders, 
who set up and worshipped a chip on which Williams, the 
Missionary, had written a message to his wife. They 
were persuaded that there was a spirit in the chip, 
and the ancient Scandinavians in their superstitious sim- 
plicity were persuaded that there was a mighty spirit in 
the runes. They acquired an iofluence all over the North 
which was marvellous. Geijer calls the knowledge of 
runes a royal knowledge ; but it was a knowledge as- 
sumed to be possessed by all the higher classes. In all 
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the sagas we find everywhere the heroes and heroines of 
stories professing to possess and to practise the power of 
runes. In the Visor, or balladsof the middle ages, still long 
after the introduction of Christianity, everywhere the hoast 
of runic knowledge and of its power occurs. Queens and 
princesses cast the runic spell over their enemies ; ladies in- 
spire warriors with love by the use of runes. Awful women, 
and especially wicked step-mothers, work all the evil work 
which is attributed to witchcraft and sorcery by rune& 
Take one example from the Swedish Visa, Riddaren 
Tynne. The Bidder Tynne, or Sir Tynne, is hunting 
in the forest, where he sees little Ulva, the dwarf's 
daughter, sitting under the green linden trees. 



And it was Ulva, the little dwarfs daughter, 

Who to her maid did say : 
" Go thou, and fetch hither my gold-harp, 

For Sir Tynne must I lure this way. 
Ye practise the runes so well." 

The first stroke she struck on the gold-harp 

So sweetly did it soimd, 
The wild deer both in wood and wold, 

Forgot to leap and bound. 
Ye practise the runes so welL 

The next stroke she struck on the gold-harp. 

So sweetly did it ring. 
The little grey hawk which sate on the bough, 

Spread out each quivering wing. 
Ye practise the runes so well. 

The third stroke she struck on the gold-harp, ] 

So sweetly did it play, i 

The little fish in the flood below 
Forgot to swim away. 
Ye practise the nmes so well. 
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Bright bloomed the meads, green grew the leaves 

For the rune-song worked its will ; 
Sir Tynne gave spurs to his fiery steed, 

For he could no more be stilL 
Ye practise the runes so well 

Ridder Tynne is thoroughly captivated, and goes into 
the Dwarf's cavern with little XJlva, where her mother 
Thora " brings out the Rune-books five," and frees 
Ridder Tynne from the rune-spell in which XJlva had 
bound him. Having done this she reftises him Ulva, but 
engages him to release her niece Hermelin, who is carried 
captive to Bemerland, and for this purpose she gives him 
red garments, a horse that will always know the right 
way, and Ulva adds a sword, which, inscribed with runes, 
shall always insure victory. Of course. Ridder Tynne 
soon releases and marries the damsel 

These notions of the miraculous power of runes 
which abound in the middle age ballads, show what hold 
this superstition retained on the mind of the multitude, 
long after Christianity had become the reli^on of the 
country, and notwithstanding the severity with which the 
Church opposed and denounced it. By agreement be- 
tween the Church and the governments, the practice of 
rune-spells was punished by banishment and loss of pro- 
perty. Rimes, fortune-telling, witchcraft, and magic were 
classed together. Though Latin manuscripts were tor a 
time after the introduction of Christianity written in 
Runic characters, these were gradually gj^erseded by the 
Roman alphabet The runes were abandoned by the 
learned, and fell to the people, who used them long on 
their grave-stones andtheirwooden calendars. The faith in 
runes lingered amongst the superstitionsof the people, and 
even yet it is said that it is not perfectly extinct in Iceland. 

In the second part of the Edda, in the "Brynhilda 

VOL. L ^ 
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Quida^" or Song of Sigurd and Brynhilda, one of the 
originals of the celebrated " Nibelnngen lied," we have 
perhaps the most perfect specimen of the rune doctrine. 
Sigurd, the Siegfried of the German poem, finds Bryn- 
hilda sleeping an enchanted sleep on a hill in Frankland, 
in the midst of a Skoldborg — a circle of shields. She is 
a Valkyria, mighty in runes. She gives him a love- 
drink ; they mutually plight their troth, and Sigurd b^ 
her to teach him the knov^ledge of runea She then says, 
" Drink I give thee, mingled vnth might and the strength 
of gods, full of songs and healing, good songs and glad 
runes. * Runes of Victory ' must thou knov^r, if thou 
wilt be victorious. Thou must carve them on the blade 
of thy sword, twice naming Tyr (the God of Victory). 

" * Drink-Runes ' must thou know if thou wilt main- 
tain thy power over the maiden whom thou lovest Them 
shalt thou score on the drinking-horn, on the back of thy 
hand, and the word Naud* on thy naiL Bless the full 
cup to guard thee from danger. Lay herbs in thy bed — 
then know I that no mead can be mixed to thy injury. 
' Runes of Freedom ' shalt thou know if thou wilt rescue 
others. If thou wilt ease the pains of childbirth, thou must 
inscribe them in the hand, clasp them round each joint, 
and call the goddesses to aid. * Storm-Runes ' must thou 
know, if thou wilt have all power over thy sails at sea. 
On the mast shalt thou carve them, and on thy rudder. 
Fling fire into the track of the keel, and though the very 
sea burnt, and dark and livid were the billows, thou 
shouldst come safe to land. * Herb-Runes ' shalt thou 
know if thou wilt cure sickness or heal wounds. In the 
bark thou shalt cut them, and in the boles of the wood 
where the branches bend eastward. ' Speech-Runes' shalt 

♦ Need — Necessity. 
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thou know if thou wilt that no one shall do thee cruel 
injury. Let them be rolled up, wound together, and cast 
all over the Ting (place of judicial assembly), where thy 
people go to the trial. * Mind-Runes' shalt thou know, if 
thou wilt be more intellectually endowed than all other 
men. Them expounded first, them carved, them esta- 
blished Hropter (Odin) of the drops which had flowed 
fi'om the head of Hejddropner, and from Hoddropner's 
horn. He stood on the mountain with flaming sword and 
his helmet on his head. Then spake Mimer s head the 
first intelligible word, and pronounced true Runes. Them 
he carved in the shield which stands before the God of 
Day, and said : — ' To Arvaker's ears, and Alsvinn's hoofs ; [ 
to the wheel which rolls under Rogner's chariot; to 
Sleipner's teeth, and the sledged track ; to the bear's ipa^r 
and Brag^'s tongue; to the wolf s claws, andtheeagle'sbeak 
and bloody wings ; to the beams of the bridge and the 
loosening hand in the track of the healing ona To glass 
and gold, and the protecting assembly of men ; in wine 
and wort, and at the seat of the Vala ; to Gugner's point 
and Grant's heart ; to Noma's nail and the wolf's nose.' * 
** All these runes which had been carved were scraped 
off and cast into the sacred mead, and sent into far-off 
places. They are found amongst the Asar; they are 
found amongst the elves ; some are amongst the wise 
Vaner ; and some now have men. There are the book- 
runes, and help-runes, and all drink-runes, and power- 
runes, precious for him, who, unbewildered and un- 
corrupted, can employ them for his benefit. If thou 
comprehendest them, enjoy them till the dissolution of 
the heavenly powers." 

* Arvaker and Alsvinn, horses of the Sun ; BOgner, a name of 
Odin ; Sleipner, Odin's horse ; Brag6, God of Eloquence ; Qugner, 
Odin's spear : Qran6, a horse of Odin, and afterwards of Sigurd. 
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This is perhaps the most striking and complete expod- 
tion of the great arcana of runes to be foimd in all the 
ancient remains of Scandinavia ; and the more remarkaUe 
as delivered by a most illustrious mistress of the secret 
When we look now at what these vaunted runes really 
were — ^these awful characters which struck terror into the 
hearts of whole generations of our heathen ancestors, and 
find them merely the letters of the alphabet, and very 
rude and clumsy ones too, we perceive, to what a 
stupendous extent knowledge was power in the dark ages 
of the earth. Those things which terrified and subdued 
not only wretched peasants but even kings and great 
warriors, are to us the emptiest of bugbears. They are 
the soiled dresses and worn-out properties of a theatre, 
which once gave a fictitious grandeur to stage kings and 
heroines, and created the wonders of spectacle which 
keep the most refined audiences in highest state of 
rapture and amaze. 

The poet-priest, who sings the " Rim-Tal," does it with 
every combination of mystery calculated to inspire awe 
and wonder in the hearer : ** In the wind-soughing tree, 
I know that I hung nine nights, wounded by a spear, and 
dedicated myself to Odin. In the tree which no man 
knows fi"om what root it grows. Man nourished me not 
with bread or the drink of the horn. Down I stooped, 
took up runes ; weeping I studied them, and then fell 
below." 

He then tells us that he began through that study to 
be wise, and knows nine songs of power. These are. 
written on illustrated staves, exceedingly great staves, 
which Fimbulthul* cut out, which the sacred powers pre- 
pared, and which Odin engraved. " Odin,'" adds he, 

'*' Probably a name of Odin, or his priest. 
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^ amongst the gods ; Dvalin amongst the elves ; Dain 
amongst the dwaife ; Alsvider amongst the giants, and I 
myself carved oat some. He then details the magic 
rone-songs which prove instead of nine to be twice nine ; 
and from one of them we leam that these^ too, are 
addressed to Lodfetfiier. We must not quote at length. 
It is sufficient to indicate what some of them are, especially 
as they may all be said to be included under the different 
heads of Brynhilda's classification. 

The first is called the " Helper," and is so profound 
that neither the wife of Prince, nor any man knows it 
It can bring you out of all trouble and difficulty. A 
second teaches the whole art of healing; byalhird, aman 
can hurt his foe, and destroy the edge of his weapons. If 
bound himself he can sing another song, and his bonds, 
though of iron, fall off. He can, by different songs, stop 
fljring spears in battle, can put out a fire when it is burn- 
ing a house over the heads of its inhabitants ; can excite 
or extinguish hatred between king*s sons ; bring a ship 
safely out of any tempest ; can arrest a magician in mid- 
air, and drive him out of his very body and mind. By 
another he can, singing behind his shield, cause his 
friends to go safely into battle, through it, and out of it ; 
victorious everywhere. Can bring a dead man down 
from a tree to speak with him ; can defend a young man 
from all peril of strife and sword by sprinkling him with 
water ; can bend the love of all maidens, however virtuous, 
towards him. 

" Now are these high songs 
Sung in lofty halls. 
For sons of men most useful. 
To giants* sons injurious. 
Hail to him who hears them ; 
To him who knows them, hail !'* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

SBMAINDEB OF THB MTTHOLOOIC SONGS OF THE BDDA, 

There are various of the Eddaic scmgs, which we must 
reluctantly pass with a mere glance. Several of them 
relate to those exploits of the gods, which, like the same 
class of legends in the Greek Mytholc^, are a strange 
mixture of the wcmderful and the ludicrous. The wan- 
derings of Jove, and the love adventures of Mars, 
Mercury, Vulcan, and Huto, find their parallels in the 
North, but there are no incidents so domestically homely 
as that of the gods finding themselves very much put to 
it for brewing vessels. This happens, however, in 
" HymisQuida^'^ and Thor goes to the dwelling of the giant 
Hymis, at the end of heaven, east of Elivoger, who 
possesses a cauldron miles deep. After a rough reception 
from the giant, Thor goes a-fishing with the giant to the 
sea, where he pulls up the Midgard Serpent, and gives it 
a terrific blow on the head with his hammer. The giant 
cuts Thor's fishing-line, and lets the serpent escape, for 
which Thor kills him, and carries home the great kettle 
to Asgard. 
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In ^^MgiE Drecka," .^^r, the Qod of the Sea, invites all 
the gods to a fea^t with him, at which Loke has a regular 
round of abuse with all the gods and goddesses, in which 
he rakes up every scandal which the private annals of 
AsgSrd coil forSsL For this the go(k vow vengeance; 
Loke escapes and hides himself in the shape of a salmon 
in the cataract of Franonger. But the gods fish him up, 
and bind him in the heart of the earth till the last day. 
There a venomous serpent drops its burning poison on 
his face for ever, and Sigyn, Loke's wife, sits by him 
constantly and catches the poison in a shell During the 
times when she goes to empty the shelly Loke writhes in 
agony from the torture of the poison which then falls on 
his face, and his writhings cause the earthquakes. 

Li " Thryms Quida," is related the story of Thor's 
losing his hammer ^d recovering it The '' Haxbaxz 
Ljod^' is a curious dialogue between Thor and Harbard, a 
ferryman, who refuses to carry Thor over a creek. It is 
supposed to have philosophic meaning — ^implying the 
opposition of Summer and Winter — or of light and 
Darkness. 

'^ Skimis-For," is a fine dramatic poem, relating the 
expedition of Skimer to procure Gerda, a daughter of the 
giants for the god Frey, who is despairingly in love with 
her. Skimer's address to his horse : 



<' Dark is it without, 
And time for our going. 
Over the dewy mountains, 
Over the land hie thee i 
We come both again, 
Or both of us shall perish 
By the hideous giant." 

The wild journey, the strange giant land, the huge and 
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solitary Hall of the giant Gymer, the gloomy and laconic 
herdsman, who sits near it on a hill, and answers only to 
Skimer's inquiry after Oerda : 

^' Either thou art near death, 
Or art dead abeady. 
To speech oomest thou never 
With Gymer's good daughter.^' 

Skimer's dialogue with the daughter, and the terrible 
curse which he pronounces over her if she refuse to go 
with him ; all the horrors which he will pile upon her life 
and set round her as keepers and torturers by the power 
of dreadfiil runes, is more awful than eva: cast its 
thrilling fear through the most dark and impassioned 
tragedy. The curse of Kehama is nothing to it " Maid ! 
with this thin glittering sword, with this transfixing 
spear, I will tame thee to my will : I will drive thee 
where the sons of men shall never see thee more ! On the 
eagle's moimt shalt thou sit for long years — ^turned from 
the earth, looking towards helL Thy food shall be more 
loathsome than the glittering poison-snake is to man. 
When thou goest forth thou shall become a wonder, a 
spectacle ; Hrymer* shall fasten his gaze upon thee, upon 
thee all things. Thou shall become more notorious than 
the watchman of the gods ; and shalt pine again for thy 
prison. Loneliness and scorn — compulsion and im- 
patience, shall augment thy tears with agohy. Sit thee 
down, that I may pour over thee the floods of sorest 
misery, and a double curse. Terror shall confound thee, 
the whole long day in the courts of the giants ; to the 
halls of the Eimthursar shalt thou wander daily against 

* A demon abhorrent to gods and men. 
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thy will, wander without one moment's peace. Weeping 
shalt thou have instead of joy, and thy tears shall aggra- 
vate thy pain. With a three-headed giant shalt thon 
eternally drag through life, or live without a husband. 
Thy soul shall quail thee from morrow to morrow ; thou 
shalt become like a thistle dried up in the late autimm. 
I went to the wild heath and into the young wood. I 
sought a magic staff; a magic staff I found. Incensed 
against thee is Odin, angry is the leader of the gods 
Frey will hold thee in loathing, thou wicked maid ; and 
the just fiiry of the gods must thou expiate. 

" Hear ye giants ! hear ye Rimthursar, sons of 
Suttung ! hear also ye Afiar ! How I interdict, how I 
banish from the maid, life's gladness ; from the maid, lifers 
enjoyment" 

The bold and haughty independence of the maiden is 
admirably described, but she quails before the curse, and 
Skimer accomplishes his mission. 

Amongst the remaining songs of the mythologic paic 
of the Edda, is a singular one called " Quadet om 
Rig." It describes the origin of the different classes of 
society. Heimdall, the keeper of the bridge Bifrost, 
called himself Rig, and set out on a journey through the 
earth.* First he came to a hut where the fire lay on the 
hearth, and the husband and wife in old-fashioned attire 
sate and were grey with toil Ai and Edda were those 
poor people, or Great-grandfather and Great-grandmother. 
Edda took a cake from the ashes, heavy, coarse and mixed 
with seeds, broth was set in a bowl on the table, and the 
great delicacy was boiled veal. After Rig departed Edda 
bore ason, and baptized him by the name of Tral, i, e.. Slave. 
The Scandinavians, curiously enough, sprinkled water on 

* Does our phrase " rumung a rig " come from this ? 
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their children when they named them, long before the 
introduction of Christianity. TraJ, or slave, was black. 
He grew and throve. He had hard wrinkled hands, stifi 
knuckles, thick fingers, a surly aspect, stooping back, and 
long heels ; the actual description of a negro. He began 
to use his strength, to cut and bind up; to make 
bundles, and carry fire-wood all the day long. He married 
a wandering beggar-girl called Thy — ^Female slave. They 
had many sons, whose names indicate their homely natures, 
as, Frousy, Stumpy, Slowpace, Homespun, eta; and who 
built stone fences, cultivated the ground, fed swine, 
watched goats, and dug turf The daughters, Drumba J 
and Kumba, Lazy, Cranefoot, Smokynose, etc. ; were 
the mothers of the race of slaves. 

Rig went on, and came to a house where the fire burnt 
on the hearth, and the man and woman, Afe and Amma, 
Grandfather and Grandmother, were busy at work. Afe 
prepared wood for a loom. His beard was trimmed ; his 
hair hung on his forehead ; his dress was close-fitting, 
and his box of tools was on the floor. The woman span, 
her head-dress was drooping ; she had a slip of cloth 
on her bosom, a kerchief on her neck, and epaulettes 
on her shoulders. Afber Rig departed Amma had a son, 
whom they baptized Karl. He was ruddy and blooming ; 
wrapped in linen, and had glittering eyes. As he grew 
up he tamed oxen, made ploughs, built houses, made 
carts, and ploughed the ground. He brought home a 
bride, hung with rings, clad in goatskin, and Snail was 
her name, i. e. Active. They had many sons, as Husband- 
man, Landholder, Thane, Smith, etc. Their daughters 
were Bride, Swan, Lively, Talker, Fairface, and the like. 
These were the race of the Karls or Churls. 

Rig went on and came to a large house. Southward 
looked the door, a ring was on the door-post. He 
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entered : there sate the owners, Father and Mother, and 
looked at one another. The man made bows and arrows, 
the woman folded linen and stiffened sleeves. Her head- 
dress stood erect, she had a jewel on her bosom, a 
flowing train, and fine linen. Ker eyebrows were more 
beautifal, he; bosom more fair, her neck more white than 
the driven snow. She brought forth a table-cloth of 
finest marked linen, and covered the table ; took thin 
cakes of purest wheat, and set upon the cloth ; set on 
the broad dishes of chased silver, with flesh and fruits, 
and roasted birds. The wine was in cups richly embo^d. 
AAer Big departed Mother bore a son, who was baptized 
Jarl, i. e., Earl or Noble. He was wrapped in silk, had light 
hair, fair cheeks, flashing eyes. Jarl grew in the castle, 
wielded the shield and the bow, cast the spear, shot 
arrows, shook the lance, rode horses, followed the hounds, 
drew the sword, and practised swimming. Rig came and 
taught him runes, adopted him as his son, and bade him 
possess the fireehold land, the ancient residence. Jarl rode 
forth on knightly adventure, did deeds of arms, and mar- 
ried the fair and gladsome Ema, the daughter of Herser, 
i. e., Baron. Their children possessed their property, their 
privileges, and their accomplishments. They bore arms, 
knew all runes, governed the people, understood the very 
songs of birds; could extinguish fire, calm the sea, 
assuage sorrow, and had each the courage and strength of 
eight men. 

Such is the ancient doctrine of Caste, which came from 
the East with every tribe which came thence, and which 
to the present day, spite of all our struggles for freedom, 
our accumulations of knowledge, spite of everyphilosophy, 
and above all, of distinction-levelling Cliristianity, has 
survived, and yet maintains its ascendance. 

The only three remaining songs to which we shall 
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direct the attention of the reader in the first part of the 
Edda, are " Hrafnagaldur Odins;" "Vegtams Quida," 
and ** Sol-Songen." There are, indeed, besides, " Grou- 
Galdur" and " Fjol-Svinns Mdl," which are very curious, 
but these need not detain us beyond a mention. " Grou- 
Galdur," or the conjuration of Groa, is a song in which 
Groa appears to be an ancient prophetess, who is called 
up by her son fi"om " the doors of death," to his aid, and 
who recites to him songs of power which shall serve him 
in all straits of fortune. It is ^ strange wild lay, in which 
the prophetess complains, like the spirit of Samuel, when 
evoked by the Witch of Endor, and as is the representa- 
tion in all such cases, of her rest being disturbed **a3ft;er 
she has turned to mould and past away from the abode of 
men/' She complains that ** long is the way, and endless 
the needs of man," and even if he obtain his wish. Fate 
will probably find some means to turn his seeming good- 
fortune into evil Amongst other songs, one is to defend 
him, if overtaken by night on the way, from the malevolent 
power of " dead Christian women," a proof that this song 
was written afber the introduction of Christianity, and 
while heathenism was fiercely contending with it " Fjol- 
Svinns Mdl," is a dramatic relation of a love-story, in 
which Svipdag, a youth betrothed to Menglod, a maiden 
of high birth and great affluence, returns from a long 
absence, and presents himself at her gate, under the 
feigned name of Vindkall — Cold Wind ; and after a sharp 
encounter of wits with the astute porter, reveals hi^ true 
name, and is joyfully received by his betrothed. The 
song is supposed to allegorize the arrival of the summer 
sun to the vernal earth, and to contain much natural 
philosophy of the time wrapped in the mythic emblems. 
The two poems, however, of " Hrafhagaldur Odins," 
or Odin's Raven Song, and " Vegtams Quida," the 
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Song of the Way-tamer, are amongst the most 
deeply poetical and singular hymns of the Edda. They 
clearly both relate to the same great event : the death 
of Balder, the Grod of Nature, or the Northern PaL. 
" Hrafiiagaldur " is full of darkness, mystery, and 
fear. Obscure as it is, Me perceive that a strange 
trouble has fallen on the gods. The oracles are silent, 
heaven is in afi&ight, and a woeful foreboding seizes 
on all things living. In all mythologies we are con- 
tinually getting glimpses of the mere hiunanity of the 
gods. They are but deified mortals after all ; and we are 
often called on to witness their troubles, their limited 
power, and their consciousness of a coming doom, when 
they must pass away. In this respect every mythology 
is, as it were, by the divine power, kept in infinite subor- 
dination to the true faith, and most palpably distinguished 
from it. In the Hebrew revelation all is sublime, infinite, 
and worthy of Deity ; God there is a pure spirit ; the 
earth is but as the drop of a bucket before him ; " the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him ;" and all assump- 
tions of divinity by false gods are treated as a base super- 
stition unworthy of human credence. 

This Raven Song opens with a sort of formal exordium, 
in which all the various beings of the Scandinavian creed 
are passed before us. 

*' Mighty is Allfather : 
The Elves distinguish ; 
The Vaner know ; 
The Nomor decide ; 
The Giantesses produce ; 
Men suffer ; 
The Thursar long ; 
The Valkyrior thirst for battle." 

But in the very next strophe this swelling display is 
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changed for a note of woe : sorrowful forebodings had 
the Asar ; a changeful magic confounded the runes. The 
Odrejrer (keepers of the mead of the gods), were com- 
manded to guard the Urdar fountain ; for mighty are 
they against a multitude. The raven Hugin (Mind) had 
hastened to heaven, and the gods were in consterna- 
tion lest he should not return. A presentiment of cala- 
mity waa Thrain's dream ; Dain's* forebodings were fall of 
trouble. Strength failed amongst the dwarfs, and the 
worlds sunk down to the children of the abyss of 
Qinunga. Fallen from the, ash, Yggdrasil, Iduna^ the 
Goddess of Youth, wonders to find herself living in the 
valleys. Sorely felt she this descent under the hard tree. 
Most unhappy she thought herself of the daughters of 
Norva,-|* accustomed to a far better dwelling. The heroes 
saw Nanna (the wife of Balder) sorrowing in the courts 
of earth, and gave her a wolf-skin to clothe herself with ; 
then changed she her mood, became playful, and changed 
colour. Odin bade Heimdall, the keeper of the bridge 
Bifrost, demand of Iduna what she knew of the origin 
of heaven, earth, and the abyss, and what should be their 
end ? They pronounced a solemn adjuration, calling on 
the wolves, the gods, and the powers. Odin listened to 
it in Hlidskalf, commanding men to keep afar off But 
Iduna could not answer, she only wept Then Heimdall, 
with Loke, as attendant, returned to Vingolf, conveyed 
by Fomjots' children — Wind and Water. They joined 
the council of the gods, but bringing no answer, in 
deepest trouble, they adjourn their council till the 
morrow. 

" Vegtams Quida,'^ opens with the gods again met in 



♦ Dain, Nox, Goddess of sleep, 
t Father of Night. 
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this council Balder has had bad dreams ; and the giants 
inquiring what it portends, the prophetess answers, that 
sudden death menaces the comeliest of Odin's race. Fear, 
on Balder's account, seizes Odin and Frigga ; they sent 
and took oaths of everything in nature not to hurt 
Balder : but Odin, fearful that still something might be 
passed over, and that good fortune had deserted the 
gods, mounts Sleipner, and descends to Hel, to consult 
the Vala there in her tomb. This descent is well known 
to English readers through Gray's " Ode," which, though 
fine as an Ode by Ghray, preserves nothing of the manner 
of the original The whole poem is full of a dark and 
northern sublimity ; but as the death of Balder is more 
fiilly detailed in the Prose Edda, we will only here give 
the descent of Odin itself as a specimen of the poem. 



Up stood Odin, 
Lord of the people, 
And upon Sleipner 
Laid he the saddle. 
Rode thusbelow 
Down unto Neflhel. 
There the hound met he 
From the abyss. 

He was all bloody 
About his black chest, 
His murderous throat. 
And down-hanging jaws. 
Howled he against 
The father of power-song, 
And gaped immensely 
To hinder his passage. 

Onward rode Odin ; 
Thundered the earth-road. 
So came he to Hela's 
High dwelling. 



Then rode he onwards 
Towards the east gate 
Where he perceived 
The Vala's grave-mound. 

The dead's adjuration 
He spoke to the seeress. 
Looked towards the north 
And laid down runes. 
Adjuration pronounced he, 
Demanding an answer 
Till compelled she arose 
And the dead-word spoke. 

" Who of men is this 

To me all imknown. 

Who thus has disturbed me 

With trouble of soul ? 

I was snowed over with snows, 

And beaten with rains, 

And drenched with the dews ; 

Dead have I long been." 
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With much difficulty drew Odin from the Vala the fete 
of his son. 

The " Sol-Song" is remarkable as being, according to 
general tradition and belief, the production of Samund 
himself, the collector of the Edda. It is conceived and 
executed most perfectly in the spirit of the old Eddaic 
poems, and show that Samund himself was a poet of a 
high order. It opens in a very fragmentary and myste- 
rious manner ; gives at first glimpses of strange and 
horrible stories, but intended to show that God sees 
what is done on earth, and prescribes and rewards accord- 
ingly. Instead of Fates and Valor we have here God's 
angels bearing the souls of those who received wrong on 
earth to the pure life, where they shall for ever live with 
Almighty God. Still retaining the names of Odin, the 
Disor, and other machinery of the old creed, Samundseems 
to introduce the sublimer Christian Deity and doctrines 
to his countrymen under their shadow. After many 
maxims of the new wisdom he draws, in a vision, a 
picture of the realms of punishment and of bliss, which, 
written ages before the time of Dante, yet strikingly 
anticipate his more systematic and more minutely com- 
pleted scheme. 

By the Nomors' seat And now to be told is 

Nine days I sate, What first I beheld 

Then to horse was lifted. In the home of torture. 

The sun of the giant race Scorched birds were flying — 

Qleamed sadly Wretched souls in myriads, 

Out of heaven's weeping clouds. Thick as mosquito legions. 

Without and within Flying saw I 

Seemed I to journey Hope's dragons 

Through the seven worlds And &11 in drear waste places. 

Above and below. They shook their wings 

Better path I sought Till to me seemed that 

Than there was to find. Heaven and earth were rent. 
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(tag of the sun Men saw I too 

iward saw I journey. Who enviously had scowled 

eet stood Upon the good of others. 

u*th, but his huge antlers Bloody runes 

3rsed the heavens above Were on their breasts 

a. Ploughed out by hands of men. 

iiward saw I ride Men saw I there 

}ons of the races ; All fiill of woe, 

1 they were together. All mazed in wondering. 

L the full horn they drank This do they win 

surest mead Who to eternal loss 

L wells of heavenly strength. Love this world only. 



winds stood stiU, 
vaters ceased to flow, 
heard I a dread cry. 
3 for their husbands 
I vengeful women 
nd earth for food. 

ly stones 

e women dark 

ged sorrowfully. 

? gory hearts 

; from their breasts 

hed with heavy weights. 

7 men 

g the burning ways 

wounded saw I go. 

r visages 

led deeply dyed 

I blood in murder shed. 

fr men 

I amongst the dead 

lOut one hope of grace. 

1 stars there stood 

their heads 

3ored with cruel runes. 



Men saw I too 

Who sought always to snatch 
From others their possessions. 
In throngs they were, 
And to the misers' hell 
Bore groaning loads of lead. 

Men saw I next 

Who many had bereaved 

Of life and goods, 

And through the hearts of these 

For ever fiercely ran 

Strong venom snakes. 

Men too I saw 
Who never would observe 
Sabbaths and holy days. 
Their unblessed hands 
Fast rivetted together 
With ever burning stones. 

Men too I saw 

Who with huge brag and boast 

On earth did vaunt themselves. 

Here their clothes 

Were vilely squalid 

And with fire enwrapt. 
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Men saw I too 

Who with their slanderous 

breath 
Had blasted others. 
Hel's ravens 

Bemorselessly their eyes 
Tore from their heads. 

But an the horrors 

Thou canst not know 

Which Hel's condemned endure. 

Sweet sins 

There bitterly are punished. 

False pleasures reap true pain. 



Men did I see 

Who the Lord's laws 

Had followed stanchly. 

Purest light 

For ever growing clearer 

Passed brightly o'er their heads. 

Men did I see 

Who with unwearied zeal 

Did seek the good of others. 

Angels read 

The holy books 

Upon their radiant heads. 

Men did I see 



Who with sharp fiurts 
Their bodies had subdued ; 
Qod^a holy hosts 
Before them all bowed down 
And paid them hi^est homage. 

Men did I see 
Who had their mothers 
Piously cherished, 
And their plaoe of rest 
Amid heaven's beams 
Shone ^oriously. 

Holy maids there were 
Who their pure souls 
Had kept unsoiled by sin, 
And souls of those 
-Who their rebellious flesh 
Did ever sternly quaiL 

Lofty chariots saw I 

Travel through heaven 

Having access to God ; 

And they were filled with those 

Who causelessly 

Had on the earth been slain. 

Father Almighty ! 

Illustrious Son ! 

And Holy Spirit of Heaven ! 

Thee do I implore,, 

Who didst make all things, 

To keep us from all sin ! 



Samund concludes this remarkable poem with these 
strophes : 

This song The Sun's song^ 

Which I have taught thee Which in its solemn theme 

Thou stialt sing unto the living. Hath little that is feigned. 
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a do we part^ Wouderfiil wisdom, 

part again to meet To thee in dream is song^ 

^6 Great Day of men. Tis truth which thou hast seen ; 

my Lord ! And no man is so wise 

) the dead rest Of all who are created 

ifort to those who live ! As, ere this, to have heard 

One word of this Sun's Song ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SECOND PART OP SAMUND'S EDDA. 

This part of the Edda, which contains the heroic 
songs, is in no degree less extraordinary than the first 
part. We have in that the mythological cycle of the 
ancient Icelandic poems ; we have in this the heroic 
cycle. And truly, these heroic lays have no parallel in 
all the treasures of ancient literature. The Qermans are 
justly proud of their '*Nibelungen Lied," and call it 
the Iliad of Germany. It is a fine old heroic poem, 
admirably and completely worked out into a magnifi- 
cent whole in the thirteenth century. But here we 
have not a " Nibelungen Lied" — but the original ma- 
teruds of it We have the ancient aad fragmentary 
poems out of which it is wrought. It is as if we had 
discovered in some comer of ancient Greece the songs 
of the Rhapsodists, which Homer elaborated into his im- 
mortal Epic. In Iceland, in the tenth century, were first 
committed to writing the collection of heroic songs re- 
garding Sigurd and Brynhilda, Attle and Qudrun ; that 
is, the Siegfried and Brunhilde, the Etzel and Chiiem- 
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hilde, of the "Nibelungen Lied/' with all the tragic 
grandeur which envelopes the unhappy story of cha- 
racters so wonderfully and extensively popular throughout 
all the ancient Scandinavian and Teutonic world. It is 
amazing how far and deeply the sad and absorbing story 
of Siegfried and the "Nibelungen'' had spread itself. 
We find it everywhere in the songs and sagas of the 
North and of Germany. In the Eddas, both older 
and younger, it stands conspicuous, and in perfectly 
Titanic greatnes& In the Yolsunga Saga, in the Noma 
Gests Saga, in the Yilkina Saga, and the Saga of Diedrich 
of Bern, we meet with it in all its dark splendour and 
inexhaustible interest It is impossible to say through 
how many centuries before the age of letters these great 
tragic ballads had agitated the hearts of the warlike races 
of the North. They are so ancient that they blend them- 
selves with their mythologic mysteries, and some of the 
heroes and heroines are represented as being bom again, 
and living a new life on the earth, of heroines meeting the 
spirits of their departed hero-lovers, and of being Valkyrior 
and the like. 

It is clear that Sigurd and Brynhilda, with all their 
beauty, their noble endowments, and their sorrowful 
history, were real personages, who had taken a profound 
hold on the popular affections in the most ancient times, 
and had come down from age to age receiving fresh in- 
carnations and fresh embellishments from the popular 
Scalds. We do not need to compare the great changes 
in the story, as shown in the " Nibelungen Lied," we 
perceive them in the different versions of these Eddaie 
songs themselves. "All inquiries into their origin,'* 
Geijer remarks, " make it clear that they in part ascend 
to the great migration of the people from the East, if 
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they do not go beyond it, having been from time to time 
added to, spread farther, and in various ways recast by the 
poets from the south of Europe to the highest north, 
growing up with many people and races." Heroic strength 
and suffering, virtues and vices are here found sketched in 
wild and almost superhuman characters, which no lapse 
of time could obliterate. Still penetrate Sigurd's death, 
and Gudrun's woe and lamentation to the depth of every 
heart ; still excite the love and vengeance of the half 
demoniac £rvnhilda an uncontrollable sympathy: still do 
we stand hSd at the self-immolataW ie, and 

, the boundless ruin wrought by unrestrained vengeance, in 
these old poems, which declare of themselves that "they 
shall live for ever in all lands,'' and by comparison with 
the woes which they sung, the hearts of all men shall be 
lightened, and the sorrows of all women shall become 
less. Such, m particular, is the splendid song of Gudrun. 
It will continue poetry so long as nature and men remain 

. what they are. 

There is, in fact, a great and powerful nature living 
through these poems. They are the expressions of the 
souls of poets existing in the primaeval and uneffeminated 
eartL They are limnings of men aad women of gocQike 
beauty and endowments ; full of the vigour of simple, 
but impetuous natures. There are gigantic proportions 
about them. A thrilling revelation of beauty ; a terrible 
force of passion, which lead to crimes and desolation of 
life— to depths of woe, of pity and pathos, which pass 
over us with a prostrating power. There are great and 
overwhelming tragedies in them, to which those of 
Greece only present any parallels. The awful fatalities 
of the Atridse family, the madness of Orestes, the terrible 
story of Medea, and sorrows of Iphigenia or Antigone, 
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may equal, 'but cannot surpass the dread events and 
tending grief of the "Nibelungen^^ story, as presented 
in its original northern state. 

The Germans, with a natural egotism that is quite 
amnfflng, claim this great stoiy as their own. They 
treat the " Nibelungen Lied/' as it exists among them, 
as the original ; when compelled to perceive that Scan- 
dinavia possesses more ancient proo& of this story belong- 
ing to it, they claim Scandinavia too ! In Doring's preface 
to his modem version of the " Nibelungen Lied,'yie says : 
" The first rank has long been conceded, beyond all ques- 
tion, amongst the many trophies of ancient German 
poetry, to the ' Song of the Nibelimgen,' a great race 
of heroes, for splendour of representation, life of colour- 
ing, and genuine portraiture of middle-age manners. 
To which he adds various epithets of " the German Epic, 
" the worthy remains of the old German poetry f and 
his publisher, at the end of the volume, breaks forth 
into still more ecstatic jubilation : " We possess, like the 
Greeks, a great heroic poem, the * Lied der Nibelimgen' — 
German, fresh, and powerful as the springs of our 
forests,'' etc. 

Now, it is but just to Scandinavia that it should be 
known that the claims to the originality of this poem is 
unquestionably hers. We may allow to the Germans 
the possession of the ^' Nibelungen Lied," as they possess 
it *y but we must confine the merit of that possession to 
the elaboration of the form from the grand and still- 
existing materials of the North. To those materials, to 
the Sigurd, Brynhilda and Gudrun songs of the Edda, 
we must accord a still higher poetical merit. As poems, 
though firagmentary, they stand in all the genuine essen- 
tials of poetry infinitely above the German " Lied," and 
above any remains of ancient poetry, excepting that of 
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Greece. This, every true poet who reads them will allow; 
and it is curious to see Schlegel, while doing full justice 
to the lofty genius of the Edda, placing it second only 
to the " Nibelungen Lied/' and then clainiing the Edda 
itself for " our Qerman forefathers !" The passage is 
well worth quoting, both for the German critic's opinion 
of the Scandinavian Edda, and for the convenient logic 
by which he appropriates it as German. 

" If any monument of the primitive northern world 
deserv^ a place amongst the earlier remains of the south, 
the Icelandic Edda must, next to the Qerma/n * Nibe- j 
lungen Lied,' be deemed worthy of that distinction. The 
spiritual veneration for nature, to which the sensual Greek 
was an entire stranger, gushes forth in the mysterious 
language and prophetic traditions of the Northern Edda, 
with a full tide of enthusiasm and inspiration sufficient to 
endure for centuries, and to supply a whole race of future 
bards and poets with a precious and animating elixir. 
The same deep reverence for nature^ though invested 
with the splendid colouring of Eastern diction and imagi- 
nation, is also found in the Persian ' Zendavesta,' present- 
ing a striking contrast to the Greek Mythology, which, 
amid the surpassing beauty of its exterior forms, was 
material in its inmost principles ; far different from the 
pure and less corrupt spirit of that severe Paganism, 
which inspired our Qerman forefathers. The vivid deli- 
neations, the rich glowing abundance, and animation of 
the Homeric pictures of the world, are not more decidedly 
superior to the misty scenes and shadowy forms of Ossian, 
than the Northern Edda is, in its sublimity, to the 
works of Hesiod. No other mythology, poetry, or art, 
can rival the Greek in highly intellectual development, 
and the external sensual beauty of form and style ; but 
in its inborn conceptions of nature, in the ideas on which 
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its stracture is based, the Greek Mythology must yield 
the palm to the Persian * Zendavesta,' and the Edda of 
(mr own a/ncesiors."* 

That is pretty well ; but we must still claim the Edda 
for OUT ancestors, the Scandinavians, who, though a 
cognate race with the Germans, were never their ances- 
tora In our account of these latter poems of the Edda 
we must, however, confine ourselves to little more than a 
brief outline. We have given copious examples of the 
spirit and versification of the Eddaic poems in the first 
part, we must here chiefly explain what these heroic 
songs treat of. 

The first is the " Volundar Quida," or Song of Volund , 
the renowned northern smith. The fame of Volund, 
Veland, or Weyland, was spread through all Europe, and 
continues still in the traditions of all northern nations. 
Even in England, Wayland Smith is a celebrated tradi- 
tional name, and was curiously enough introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott into his romance of " KenilwortL" 
To those who are familiar with the northern literature 
of antiquity, the absurdity of producing Wayland Smith 
as a living personage of the reign of Elizabeth is some- 
thing startling, and proves that Sir Walter, though he 
wrote on northern antiquities, had never penetrated 
deeply into their arcana. 

The story of Volund is of undeterminable antiquity, 
in fact, he is the northern Vulcan ; unquestionably origi- 
nating in the Mythology of the East, as imported by the 
Goths into the North. Like Vulcan he is lame, is for 
ever busy at the forge, and executes all smith-work, from 
the finest ornaments in gold, to the heaviest armour. No 

* Schlegers Esthetic and Misoellaneous Works. Bohn's Edition, 
p. 258. 
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smith could execute Gtuoh splendid crowns^ (diam% biaoe- 
lets, and cups of gold, such mTulnerable armQur, or such 
trenchant swords, as Yolund. He wasi, nevertbelees, the 
son of a King in Finnland ; and, wiih his two brotheis, 
he was passionately devoted to hunting in the northern 
forests. They built a hut in Ulfdal, on the shore of the 
Ulf Lake, and there they lived, and pursued their hunt- 
ing. Early one morning they found three beautiful 
young women, sitting by the lake, and spinning fiax. 
They were princesses, and Valkyrior. The three Inrothers 
married the three Valkyrior, and there they continued to 
live seven years. Then the Valkyrior could no IcHiger 
refrain from going into battle. They flew away in their 
swan-coats, or coats of swan-feathers, and never retmmed. 
The two brothers of Volimd went away to seek their 
wives; but Volund remained at home in the solitary 
forest, and consoled himself with the hope of his wife's 
return, and by making many precious things. Then 
Nidad, a King of Sweden, heard of his wonderful art, 
and sent men, who fell upon him, and brought him 
captive to him. Then he made for the King wonderful 
things, swords of marvellous sharpness, and chains and 
jewels for the Queen and Princess. But when the Queen 
saw his admirable skill, she advised the King to cause the 
sinews of Vblund's legs to be cut, so that he might for 
ever remain in his power. The cruel and avaricious 
King followed her counsel, and put Volund, no longer 
able to walk, on the island Sjoa-stad, where he kept him 
constantly at work for him. Volimd, inly pining at his 
fate, and plaiming that revenge so dear to all people 
before the better teaching of Christianity, killed the two 
sons of the King, two boys, when they came one day to 
his smithy, and made drinking-cups of their skulls for 
the King, and breast-jewels of the teeth for his Queen. 
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Long the King and Qneen momned for their children, 
but suspected not their £Eite. Finally, Yoliind made a 
feather-coat, with which he soared away, canyii^ with 
him the King's daughter, and as a parting blow explain- 
ing to the King the extent of his revenga 

Such is the story of Yolimd in the Edda; but in 
the " Vilkina-Saga^'' the story is continued. Yolund 
flew back to his own kingdom, in Finnland, where he 
ruled as a duty, and worked in his smithy as a pleasure. 
His son, Yidrek Yolundsson, became a great warrior. 
Yolund made him a suit of incomparable armour, and 
a sword of matchless temper, and Yolundsson, bearing 
the hammer and tongs in his shield, went out on his 
adventures, and became one of the most famous of the 
knights of Diedrich of Bern, as related in full in the 
" Yilkina-Saga." 

The five following songs relate principally the lives of 
Helge, the son of Sigmund Yolsungsson, and of Svala. 
They are dark and i,M poems, in a dramatic form, testi- 
fying a great antiquity, and bearing a great resemblance to 
the poems of Ossian. We have the same war expeditions, 
the same martial exploits, the same ghostly phenomena, 
and the same tenderness of passion. Helge is slain, and 
Svala dies of grief; but both are reborn, and again the 
same comrse is run — Helge once more is slain, and 
Sigrun, as she now is called, again dies of sorrow. Once 
more are they reborn — he is called Helge Haddinga- 
skade, and she Kara, the daughter of Halfdan. These 
legends mark a highly superstitious era. A strophe or 
two wiU suffice to indicate the resemblance to Ossian. 

Helge is dead, and laid in his cairn. In the evening, 
Sigrun's maid passes the cairn, and sees Helge ride into 
the cairn with a numerous train. 

The Maid says : Is it an illusion that I see, or the Eve 

-si 
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of the Mighty, that ye ride your horses, and urge them 
with your spurs ? Or are the heroes bound for their 
homes ? 

Helge's Ohost. It is no illusion which thou seest ; nor 
the Eve of the Mighty ; though thou seest us, and we 
urge our horses with our spurs : neither are the heroes 
bound for their homes. 

The Maid goes, and says to Sigrun: Haste thee, 
Sigrun, from the hill of Seva, if the leader of battle thou 
desirest to see. Open is the cairn ; Helge is come ; the 
war-scars bleed. Helge bade thee to still his dripping 
wound. 

SlORlJN went into the cairn, and said : Now am I as 
joyful of our meeting as Odin's ravens when, long-fasting, 
they scent the warm food : or the day-wearied when they 
behold the close of day. I will kiss my lifeless King, 
before thou throwest oflf thy bloody cuirass. Thy hair, 
O Helge ! is pierced through with the frost ; or with the 
dew of death is the hero slain. Cold are the hands of the 
friend of Hogne. How, therefore, King, shall I find a 
cure for thee ? 

Helge's Ghost. Thou only, Sigrun ! on the hill of 
Seva, art the cause that Helge is here, slain by the dew 
of sorrow. Thou weepest, gold-adorned one ! burning 
tears — ^maids of the sun-glowing South! Before thou 
sleepest, every tear shall fall bloody on the breast of the 
Prince, pierced through with the cold of thy grief. But 
we will drink the precious mead together, though we have 
lost gladness and lands. Yet no one sings a song of 
woe, though he sees the wound in my breast Now are 
the brides closed in the cairn, and the princely maidens 
are laid beside us. 

Sigrun made a bed in the cairn, and said : Here have 
I, Helge, prepared rest for thee, rest free from all trouble 
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Son of the Tlfinga ! I will sleep in thy arms, as for- 
merly, when my hero lived. 

B[j3X}e's Ghost. No longer will I say that thou art 
unfaithfol on the hill of Seva^ since thou sleepest in the 
embrace of the dead in the cairn, thou fEur daughter of 
Hogne ! And yet thou livest, o&pring of Kings ! Time 
is it to ride the red ways. Let the pale steed tramp the 
steeps of the air ; in the West must we be, by the bridge 
Yindhjakn, ere the cock in Valhalla wakes the sons of 
victory. 



King Yolsungsson, the £ather of Helge, was also the 
father of Sin^otle. The step-mother of SinQotle poisoned 
him, and Sigmund, carrying him in his arms, quitted his 
wicked wife and his native land of Denmark, and taking 
ship, sailed for Frankland, the Netherlanda lliere he 
married again, and became the &ther of Sigurd, the hero 
of the " Nibelungen lied." Here then we are brought 
to that series of magnificent poems which may be pro- 
nounced the great monument of northern poetic antiquity. 
Out of them has been, at a later day, moulded the great 
German poem, and no Scalds ever again arose who ap- 
proached in the most distant degree to their tragic and 
passion-breathing greatness. 

For those readers who are not &miliar with the German 
" Nibelungen Lied,'' we will trace in a few words the 
outline of the story, so that they will then be able to 
perceive how far it diiSers from the original, of which we 
are about to speak. 

Siegfried, the son of the King of the Netherlands, sets 
forth to seek his fortune. He is a young warrior, of 
peerless physical strength and beauty, and of undaunted 
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spirit He comes to Worms^ far up the Bhine, the 
capital of the then Burgundy, where Gunther re^ed, 
and had a most beautiful sister, Chriemhilda Si^fried 
does many valiant deeds in the cause of Gunther, and 
wins for him Brunhilde, a Princess of Iceland, for his 
bride. For this particular service Gunther gives Sieg* 
fried his sister Chriemhilde. Unfortunately Gunther and 
his courtiers soon begin to envy the martial accomplish- 
menta, the &me aad^ukrit/of Siegfried ; aad the two 
princesses commence a strife for precedence. Brunhilde, 
as Queen, and Chriemhilde, as sister of the King, and 
wife of Siegfried, the most renowned warrior of the time, 
claim each to take precedence of the other. They carry 
their rivaliy so far, that having quarrelled which should 
walk first to church, they begin to recriminate, and to 
assert the respective dignities of their husbands in addi- 
tion to their own, as pleas for precedence. Bnmhilde 
declares that Siegfried, being the vassal of Gunther, 
Chriemhilde must take a lower rank. Chriemhilde de- 
nies that Siegfried is a vassal, but an independent prince^ 
and assures Brunhilde, that without the prowess of Sieg- 
fried, Gunther would never have been able to win her, 
Brunhilde. That he it was, who, under the 9ttbtlta!ppt 
(the cap of invisibility), contended with her in those feats 
of arms and strength which she had appointed as the 
means of obtaining her hand ; and in proof of this and 
other facts more touching the delicacy of a woman's 
feelings, she showed her a ring which Siegfried had then 
drawn from her finger, and a belt which he had taken 
from her. 

These were startling revelations to the proud Brun- 
hilde. She had vowed never to marry a man who cotdd 
not overcome her in combat, and in the trial of strength ; 
and here she had been deluded into the marriage of 
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Ounther by the arts and bravery of Siegfried. Mortally 
wounded in her pride, both by these facts, and by the 
consequent one, that Siegfried was far her husband*s 
aiperior in all that marked the man and the prince, 
her silence spoke her defeat, and the triumph of Chriem- 
hilda From that hour she planned the destruction of 
Siegfried, and through that h&c revenge on Chriemhilde, 
who was passionately attached to her husband. She 
found ready means of vengeance in the envy of Qunther 
and his courtiers, his brother Oemot^ but still more his 
undo Hagen, a dark and vindictive warrior of reputed 
demon origin. 

Siegfried, the Achilles of the age— like Achilles in 
manly beauty, and in valour superior to all men of his 
time, was like him also, invulnerable except in one spot 
No goddess-mother had dipped him into the Styx, but 
he had rubbed himself over with the melted fat of a 
stupendous dragon which he had killed, and by that 
means was become invulnerable except on one spot be- 
tween his shoulders, on which a linden leaf had Mien at 
the time of this extraordinary anointing. like Samson, 
Siegfried had let this secret escape him to his wife, and 
she had mentioned it confidentially to her uncle Hagen. 

This fatal confidence was the destruction of Siegfried. 
A hunt was planned in the forest of the Odenwald, and 
there Hagen, keeping his eye upon Siegfried, as he 
stooped to drink at a q)ring, drove his spear through 
his back at the vulnerable part Chriemhilde, through 
this treacherous death of her husband, became converted 
from a gentle and loving woman to one overwhelmed with 
inconsolable grief, and inspired by the inextinguishable 
thirst of vengeance. She is rich beyond conception ; for 
the 9}tbe(ungen ^oxt, or Treasure of the Nibelungen, which 
Siegfried had won in his conquest of that people on the 
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Rhine, is hers, and is of inconceivable value in gold and 
precious stone& The fame of her beauty and wealth 
brings her an offer of marriage from Etzel, the King 
of the Huns — ^the famous Attila of historv. Averse to 
any second marriage, and loving only the memory of her 
lost Siegfried, she yet conceives a plan of vengeance 
through the alliance, and accepts it. 

Chriemhilde is conveyed in great state and splendour 
to Hungary, and after a time induces her husband, Etzel, 
who is represented, unlike the Attila of history, as a 
peculiarly mild and quiet man, to send an invitation to 
Worms, to King Gunther, and her other brothers, and 
uncle Hagen, to the Hunnish coiut. Hagen, naturally 
suspicious, and conscious of the just hatred of Chriem- 
hilde, strenuously dissuades the King from accepting the 
invitation. In vain, the Fates are against them ; the curse 
of a great crime hangs over them, and they go. The 
circumstances of this journey are described by the 
German poet with much colouring and effect. Strange 
incidents and presages occur to them on the way. They 
arrive, and after being received with much show of cor- 
diality, Chriemhilde has them surrounded and fallen 
upon. The deeds of extraordmary valour which the 
Burgundians perform are recoxmted at great length, 
and with much poetic power, but they are eventually all 
slain. Chriemhilde has the vengeful satisfaction of her- 
self striking off the head of Hagen, the murderer of 
Siegfried, with Siegfried's own sword; and is herself 
finally slain by Hildebrand, one of EtzeFs own warriors. 

Such is the *' Nibelungen lied," of Germany. In it 
Chriemhilde becomes a perfect fury of revenge, and in her 
revenge destroys her whole house ; the famous Treasure 
of the Nibelungen being also lost, for her brothers had 
sunk it in the Rhine, that no man might find it till their 
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return. That return wa4S destined never to take place, 
and the Sfltbelungen ^oxt, the celebrated Treasure, ac- 
cording to the story, remains undiscovered at the bottom 
of the Rhina The whole poem is executed with the 
talent of a master, and its awful catastrophe is relieved 
by many finely-imagined incidents, and by much pictu- 
resque delineation of the manners and pageantries of the 
time. Very diflferent, however, is the story as told by 
the heroic songs of the Edda, the great originals of this 
fine epic of Northern antiquity, which we will now briefly 
describe. 



is 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EDDA CONTINUED — THE <* NIBELUNGEN LIED" OF SGANDINAVU. 

The poems of the Edda concerning Sigurd, and the 
Niflunga, or Nibelungen, are thirteen in number. 
Without enumerating them precisely, they may be stated 
under their more general heads : Songs about Sigurd 
Fafnis-Bana, or the Slayer of Fafoer ; songs about Bryn- 
hild, or Sigurdrifa ; song about Gudrun, the Chriemhilde 
of (lermany ; Gudrun's Sorrow, Gudrun's Revenge ; song 
about Attle, the Etzel of the Germans ; Gudrun's song 
of Incitement ; song about Hamdir ; and Gunnar's Harp- 
song ; which last is considered to be only an imitation of 
a more ancient song that is lost. 

The history of Sigurd in these poems commences in 
times evidently of great antiquity, so mingled indeed 
with fable, that men assume the shape of dragons, and 
Sigurd is renowned for his destruction of dragons. We 
find him first in Griper's Visdom, going to his uncle 
King Griper, who is wise in prophetic knowledge, and 
demanding of him a revelation of his future fate. Griper 
tells him that he shall become a man the greatest under 
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the sun, elevated above every king, liberal in giviiig, 
niggardly only of fleeing fron^ his enemies, distinguished 
in person, and wise in speech. He discloses, in short, all 
the main actions of his life, his meeting with Brynhild, 
and her teaching him runes ; and after much pressing, hii^ 
misfortunes and early death, through the fauiily of the 
Gjukunga. 

Next we have R^inn, the son of Hrejdmar the dwari^ 
acting the part of Chiron the centaur to Achillea He 
educates Sigurd, teaches him much knowledge, and 
imparts to him the history of his own family ; tells him 
that Odin, Haner, and Loke went over to And vara Fall to 
fish ; that the dwarf Andvar, the brother of Reginn and 
Fafher, was accustomed to take the shape of an otter, and 
catch salmon in the Fall ; that Loke saw the otter sitting 
upon the bank eating a salmon ; threw a stone, and 
killed the otter ; skinned it, and took it to Hrejdmar, his 
father, not knowing what the real fact was. Hrejdmar, 
on seeing the skin, seized the three gods, and bound 
them, demanding as their ransom that they should fill the 
skin of the otter with gold. Loke was sent to Ean —the 
Sea^ where he procures her net, and repairing again to 
Andvara Fall catches a pike. The pike is again Andvar, 
who compounds this time for his life by all his gold, of 
which, as a dwarf, he has abundance. The otter-skin is 
filled, the gods are liberated, and Loke tells Hrejdmar, 
that now he has the gold, but not for his good, that 
it shall be the bane of every one who possesses it. 

Here we have the curse of ill-gotten gold laid as the 
root of a multitude of moral calamities, and it begins 
speedily to work. It is the grand moral of these wonder- 
ful songs, and never was moral worked out more terribly. 
Fafner kills his father for the gold, and to prevent Reginn 
obtaining his share of it, assumes the shape of a mon- 
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strous dragon, and carrying bis treasure to Gnita Heath, 
he lay upon his gold, to defend it from all comers. He 
had ^ger's helm, the helmet of terror — plainly the -^gis 
of the Greek Mjrthology — ^before which all living trem- 
bled. Reginn excites Sigurd to kill Fafner, which he 
does, and roasting his heart on a stick, as soon as he 
tastes of it, his ears are opened and he understands the 
song of birds. A bird sits on the tree above him, and 
sings to another that Reginn is watching to kill Sigurd, 
and seize the treasure. Sigurd, to prevent this, kills 
Reginn. Then Sigurd took -^er's helm, the gold 
cuirass, the sword Hrotta, and the horse Graii^, and rode 
away with the treasure. 

Sigurd, arriving at Hindfjall, a mountain south of 
Frankland, or in France, sees a brilliant flame on its 
summit, ascends, and finds a Skoldmo, or female warrior, 
lying sleeping on her armour, within a circle of shields, and 
beneath a banner. He takes off her helm, and cuts open 
her chain cuirass, when she awakes. This is Brynhild, 
or, as she is called in this particular song, also Sigurdrifa. 
She tells Sigurd that she is a Valkyria, who has offended 
Odin, because she would save a warrior whom he had 
decreed to die. Therefore, Odin had pierced her with 
" the thorn of sleep " adding, that she should no more 
enjoy victory, and that she should be married. She pro- 
tested that she would never marry any man who could 
feel fear. Sigurd entreated her to teach him runes, 
which she did, as we have already related, quoting her 
various runic formulas. 

Sigurd and Brynhild are presented to our imaginations 
as two of the most beautiful, noble, and perfect of the 
children of men. They confess a mutual love, and plight 
their troth. Brynhild takes a horn, fills it with mead, 
and gives Sigurd a love-drink, thus invoking the gods : 
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" Hail Day ! Hail the sons of Day ! Hail Night and 
her daughters ! With mild eyes, look down upon us 
here, and give us ever victory ! Hail ye, Asar ! Hail ye, 
Asynjor ? Hail thou, many-supporting Earth ! Speech 
and understanding give thou to us, a pair of a noble race, 
and give us healing hands while we live I" There is a 
peculiar nobility of trufch and simple faith in tliis ancient 
love-scene. Sigurd said : " A wiser bride can no man find ; 
and I swear that thou shalt be mine, and that thou art 
after my own heart" She answered : " Thee, too, only 
would I love, though I might choose from all mankind." 
And this they confirmed with a mutual oath. 

Yet, in the prophetic spirit of a Valkyria, Brynhild told 
Sigurd that, after all, they never should be wed ; that he 
would go to the court of King Gjukes, where Grimhild, 
here the Toother of Gudrun, would give him a magic 
potion, potent with runes, and that he would forget 
her, and marry Gudrun. Sigurd vowed that it never 
should be ; yet he rode away on his path of adventure, 
and coming to the court of King Gjukes, Grimhild, the 
Queen, a mighty sorceress, gave him a love-drink, as 
Brynhild had foretold. He forgot Brynhild, and all the 
past, and married Gudrun. 

Gudrun had three brothers, Gunnar, Hogne, and 
Guttorm. By a strange fatality, Sigurd engages to 
accompany them to win Brynhild for Gunnar, whom 
Sigurd now knows nothing of but as a fair princess, of 
great fame for her beauty. They come to her castle, 
which is surrounded by magic flames. Sigurd rode 
through the flames, won Brynhild for Gunnar, and 
betrothed her as his proxy. Buddie, her father, the father 
also of Attle, or Attila, takes her to the Rhine, where she 
and Gunnar are married with great state. " Then," says 
the simple old prose which Samund supplied for this part 
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of the song, which was lost in his time, '^ then first 
remembered Sigurd all the oaths which he and Brynhild 
had sworn to each other, but he kept silence. Gunnar 

and Brynhild sate now at the wedding-table, and drank 

• >t 

wme. 

Of what infinitely greater antiquity is this poem than 
that of the Germans, the following passages show. It is 
not in going in state to church, but in bathing openly in 
the Rhine, with all the simplicity of most primaeval days, 
that these two princesses and famous beauties commence 
their rivalry : 

" One day went Brynhild and Gudnm to the Rhine 
stream, and as Brynhild waded farther out into the river, 
Gudrun inquired why she did that Brynhild replied, 
* Why should I stand on equality on this matter more 
than in others? My father was more rich and mighty 
than thine ; and my husband has performed greater 
achievements. He rode through the flaming fire : thy 
husband was King Hjalprek's vassal' Gudrun answered, 
with rage : * Thou ought to know better than thus boldly 
to upbraid my husband ; for it is in every man's mouth, 
that no man like him ever came into the world. And it 
least of all becomes thee to insult him, for he was thy 
first betrothed. He, too, slew Fafher, and rode through 
the fire, though thou imagined it to be Gunnar ; and 
he wedded thee, and took firom thy finger Naud, the ring 
of Andvara, and here thou mayest recognise it.' " 

Brynhild looked at the ring and knew it, and she 
turned pale, as if she were dead. Brynhild was very 
silent that evening. Gudrun asked Sigurd why Brynhild 
was so stilL He paused long at this question ; but at 
length answered that it might soon be ascertained. 

The next day they sate in the hall, and Gudrun said, 
"Be cheerful, Brynhild— or what prevents thy joy?" 
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Biynhild answered : *^ Some evil purpose drives thee to 
this, and thou must have a savage heart" ''Do not 
imagine so/' replied Oudrun. Brynhild said: ''SediL 
after something better for thee to know — ^that becomes 
women of condition ; and it is easy to be merry when all 
goes according to your wisL'' " It is time enough yet^" 
replied Oudrun, "to deceive one's-self ; certainly this 
forebodes something, or why dost thou excite thyself so 
against us ?" Brynhild answered : *' Thou shalt repent 
it, that thou got Sigurd ; for thou hast him contrary to 
his troth to ma'' Gudrun said : " I knew not of your 
secret agreement" Brynhild replied: " We had no hidden 
agreement, but we had sworn the oath of truth, and they 
knew that Uiey deceived me, and for that I will take 
vengeance." Gudrun said : " Thou art better married 
than thou deservest; and ill dost thou understand to 
quiet an excited mind." '* I should be contented^" said 
Brynhild, " if thou hadst not a more renowned husband 
than L" Gudrun rejoined : " Thou hast a celebrated 
husband, and it is uncertain which King may become 
the greater man." Brynhild said : " Sigurd overcame 
Fafner, and that is more than all Gunnar's kingdom ; as 
it is sung : * Sigurd slew the dragon, and that must 
for ever be heard of while the world stands ; but his 
brother in arms could neither ride through the fire, nor 
leap over it.'" Brynhild upbraided the mother of 
Gudrun for deceiving Sigurd with her magic potion ; and 
the ladies continued the irritating discourse till Brynhild 
said : " 111 speakest thou ; and when thy anger has 
subsided thou wilt be sorry. Let us cease these biting 
words, and put an end to this useless talk. Long have I 
concealed the sorrow which I have in my heart ; still, to 
a degree, I love thy brother. Let us now change the 
sulyect." 
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But Brynhild, wounded in her affections and Tier 
honour, grew sick — nothing could comfort her. Then 
sent they Sigurd to talk to her, and encourage her ; but 
they only reminded each other of their past loves, of their 
oaths, and of how they had both been deceived. Sigurd 
vowed that he would give up Gudrun and marry Bryn- 
hild, his proper spouse. But that Brynhild knew could 
not be ; and so did the heart of Sigurd swell with grief, 
that he burst the chains of his cuirass. Brynhild, now 
maddened by her hopeless love, by the wrongs which had 
been done her, and by jealousy of Gudrun, stirred up 
Gunnar to kill Sigurd. Gunnar stimulated Guttorm, 
his brother, to commit the murder, which was accom- 
plished. 

The two songs which now follow, the " Song of Bryn- 
hild," and the " Sorrow of Gudrun," are masterpieces of 
passion and the sublimity of human grief. Brynhild, in 
the German poem, is represented as an almost gigantic 
and ferocious woman ; when she has accomplished the 
death of Siegfried she appears satisfied, and you hear no 
more of her. But in these older poems there is some- 
thing pre-eminently lovely and attractive about her. You 
see her finely grown, and of splendid form. Her beauty 
is transcendent ; her mind and knowledge are of the first 
order. Yet she is gentle and affectionate till her soul 
is stimg by wi'ongs which no woman could lightly endure 
or forgive. Then, with that impetuosity of passion which 
belongs to all eras of simple life, and small artificial 
restraint, she gives way to a dire revenge. No sooner, 
however, is that accomplished, than the swelling tide of 
her early love comes rushing over her soul, and she 
resolves to die with Sigurd, and to be burned on the 
same pyre, — a striking testimony to the Eastern origin 
of the Gothic nations. Then — 
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The gold-adoraed Valkyria 

^ Her jewels changed. 

She looked around her. 

On all her treasures, 

On her slain slaves : 

And her tire-maidens 

Drew on the golden cuirass. 
I Was in heart all joyless, 

I As with the sword's point 

I She pierced herself through. 

f She then, dying, ordered the manner of her funeral. 
She would be bound on the same pile, with Sigurd, two 
immolated slaves at her head, and two at her feet. Pro- 
phesying the future events of what the ancient Scald 
calls "the God-forsaken House of the Gjukunga," she 
expired. Another ode describes the descent of her spirit 
to the realms of Hela ; and yet, in the face of this, and of 
the spirits of Helge and Sigrun, there have been recent 
attempts to show that the mjrthology of the Edda is 
materialist 

In the German " Nibelungen Lied," Chriemhilde mar- 
ries Etzel to avenge the death of Siegfried ; in the Edda, 
Gudrun, the Chriemhilde of the Germans, drinks the 
drink of reconciliation, forgives the brothers, and having 
after long years and earnest persuasion married Attle, it 
is he who plans the scheme of revenge, not for Sigurd's 
death, but that of his sister, Brynhild, which he attributed 
to the perfidious arts of the Qjukunga family. When the 
King of the Huns sent the fatal invitation to Gunnar and 
his brothers, Gudrun wrote a letter of runes to warn them 
of mischief, and to dissuade them from coming. The 
runes were falsified by Wingi, the messenger, and though 
there was enough meaning left in them to excite the fears 
of the wives of Gunnar and Hogne, yet the heroes went 
Gudrun received them with all aflfection, and did all in 
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her power to put them on their guard, and to defend 
them, but in vain. Attle, instigated by revenge, and by 
desire to secure the Nibelimgen treasure, had them all 
massacred, and Gunnar and Hogne with circumstances 
of especial ferocity. Then the last trial was given to 
Gudrun's endurance. She seemed to become demoniac 
in her rage. Then the portion of the heart of Fafaer, 
which Sigurd had once given her, began to work. She 
slew the two children which she had had by Attle, and 
mixing their blood with their father's mead, he drank it, 
and died as he learned the horrible deed from Gudrun's 
own lips. 

Thus had worked the curse on the gold, pronounced 
upon it by Hrejdmar, the dwar£ It had carried ruin, 
discord and horrible death with it wherever it went. It 
had destroyed Sigurd and Brynhild ; it had desolated the 
royal houses and fortunes of the Gjukunga and of Attle ; 
and that with a host of attendant horrors, which were to 
perpetuate their memory to the latest ages. The curse 
had not yet ceased. Gudrun, excited to a species of 
madness by the destruction of her brothers, after mur- 
dering her children by her own hands, and causing the 
death of her husband, went and cast herself into the sea; 
but the winds and billows bore her over to the land of 
Eing Jonaker, who married her. By him she had three 
sons — Sorli, Erp and Hamdir ; and there lived with her, 
her daughter Svanhild, by Sigurd. Svanhild was mar^ 
ried to Kjing Joimunrek the Mighty ; but Bicke, a cour- 
tier, inq)ired the old King Jormunrek with jealousy of 
his son, Eandver, and Svanhild ; and he caused his son 
to be hanged, and SvanhUd to be torn to pieces with wild 
horses. Gudrun, growing more frantic, stirred up her 
sons to kill Jormimrek, which they do, having first quar- 
relled amongst themselves, and killed one of their own 
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iiimbery Ebrp. Odin, at length roused to anger against 
ihe last remains of Qudrim's fated family, casts stones on 
iier sons, Sorli and Hamdir, whom neither sword could 
wound, nor spear or arrow pierce ; and thus they died. 

There is no such history of a doomed and sanguinary 
race — ^not even that of the house of Atreus— doomed by 
the curse of gold wrongfully acquired. But there can 
be no doubt that the story is only too truly descriptive 
of the gigantic crimes and passions of the princes of the 
early northern times. Everything about them has the 
old Scandinavkn strength, recklessness, and stoicism of 
endurance. At the same time, the virtues of magnani^ 
mity, of a noble disinterestedness, in the finer characters, 
and of the deepest tenderness, are equally prominent. 
The description of the murder of Hogne by Attle is won- 
derfully Scandinavian : none but those men of iron could 
have conceived such a thing as that of the hero's heart 
refusing to tremble dead or aUve. Gunnar is fast-bound, 
and Attle orders the heart of his brother Hogue to be 
cut out before him. "In my hand shall lie Hogne's 
heart, cut gorily out of the valiant hero's breast, with a 
dull dagger.'' They cut the heart of Hjalle, the slave, 
from his bosom, and laid it all bloody in a dish, and bore 
it to Guimar. Then said Gunnar, the people's Ejing: 
" Here see I the heart of Hjalle, the Sanguinary. Much 
does it tremble as it lies in the dish, half the more did it 
tremble as it lay in his breast." 

Then smiled Hogne, when they cut to the heart the 
living, helm-adorned hero : his last song he sung. The 
bloody heart they laid in the dish, and bore it before 
Gunnar. Then said the noble hero of the Niflunga : 
" There see I the heart of Hogne, the Brave ; unlike the 
heart of Hjalle, the Sanguinary, little does it tremble as 
it lies in the dish, the half less did it tremble as it lay in 
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his breast" Gunnar dies playing on his harp, while 
devoured by serpents. 

Not the less stout was Gudrun, their sister, nor of less 
lofty spirit When Diedreck, or as he is here called, 
Thjodrek, of Bern, who had been engaged in the battle 
and massacre of the Niflunga, had lost all his brave cham- 
pions, and when the brothers of Gudrun were slain, 
Thjodrek and Gudrun sate solitarily, and lamented their 
friends. Then a base woman of the Court accused them, 
to Attle, of a guilty intrigue. Gudrun, fired at the accu- 
sation, reminded Attle that she was once the wife of 
Sigurd, the noblest of princes and heroes, and called for 
the ordeal to prove her innocence, — a proof of the vast 
antiquity of that mode of purgation. Stones are dropped 
into a cauldron of boiling water, and Gudrun proposes 
to take them out She says : 

" Here came Thjodreck Never more shall I behold 

With thirty heroes ; Those brothers beloved ! 

There lives not one H5gne would take vengeance 

Of that thirty men. For such wrong with the sword. 

Call round me my brothers, Now go I myself 

All clad in their steel ! The crime to refiite !" 
Call round me all 

My noblest of friends ! She stretched unto the bottom 

Her hand so Uly fair 

Send thou to Sax6, And up she took 

The southron's King ; The noble stones. 

Let him hallow " Look now, ye men ! 

The bubbling cauldron !" Acquit am I become 

Seven hundred men Upon this holy trial. 

Entered the hall. See yet the cauldron boils !" 
Before the King's consort 

Put hand to the cauldron. Then laughed Attle's 

Heart in his bosom, 
" Now comes no more Gunnar ! When scathless he saw Gudrun, 

I call not on Hdgne ! Scathless her hand. 
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** Now then shall Herkia How the arms of Herkia 

To the cauldron go — Were instantly scalded. 

She who to Gudrun They led the maiden 

Mischief intended.'* To death in the quagmire.* 

Thus were avenged 
Nothing more horrible The sorrows of Gudrun. 

E'er saw man, than I then saw — 

In the midst of Gudrun's scorn of pain, and the san- 
guinary ferocity with which she avenges her wrongs, there 
yet remain traces of the original tenderness of her cha- 
racter. In her conversation with Thjodrek she describes 
her youth till the murder of Sigmd : " A maid was 
I amongst maidens ; my mother reared me lovely in 
bower. Well loved I my brothers, till me Gjukd appor- 
tioned with gold, with gold apportioned and gave me to 
Sigurd. So raised himself, Sigurd, over the sons of 
Gjuk^, as the green lily above the grass grows ; or the 
high-antlered stag, above other beasts; or the fire-red 
gold above the silver grey. My brothers were incensed 
that I should have a husband more illustrious than any. 
Sleep they could not, nor decide on anything before they 
Sigurd had caused to perish. Gran^ (Sigurd's steed) 
gallopped to the Ti/ng (assembly of the people), wild was 
his neighing, but Sigurd himself was not there. All the 
horses were covered with sweat, and with blood of the 
contenders." 

''Weeping I went to speak to Grand, the blood 
sprinkled ; of his master I asked him ; then hung down 
Grand mournfully his head, for the creature knew that his 
lord was not living.-)* Long did I wander, long was I 

♦ An old Gothic mode of smothering criminals. 

t The group of the dead warrior, his horse, and mourning wife, 
by Lough, in the Great Exhibition, might have been suggested by 
this striking incident. 
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confused in mind before of the Prince I could ask after 
my Bang/' 

In these poems we have two different accounts of the 
death of Sigurd, both of them differing from the one in 
the (German poem. Here we have nothing about the in-* 
vulnerability of Sigurd through the &t of the dragon, nw 
of his being slain while hunting, by a spear struck 
through his back at the place where the linden leaf had 
fallen. In one of these poems, Sigurd is described as 
being killed while Oudrun was sleeping by his side ; and 
the other, which we have quoted, as being killed by a 
general assault of his brothers and their men, while on 
the way to the Ting : a difference of story which shows, as 
numerous other parts do, that even these poems were 
composed from varying traditions. 

We have now said as much as our space allows, and 
quoted perhaps more from the Edda Bhythmica than 
that space justly warrants ; but this relic of Northern 
antiquity is, as a whole, a production of that grandeur 
and importance, that it deserves to be far better known to 
us generally than it is. As a work of art, it is of the 
simplest kind. The versification consists of strophes gene- 
rally of six or eight lines, but more or less as the matter 
requires. These strophes are without rhyme, and with- 
out, for the most part, that alliteration which the Scalds 
afterwards carried to so curious an extreme. The great- 
ness of these poems lies not in their language, but in their 
spirit. Their topics are the noblest events, and the lives 
and sufferings of the most distinguished personages de 
livered in the plainest terms. But their spirit is sublime 
and colossal. Passion, tenderness, and sorrow are de- 
picted in them with a vivid power, which nowhere has a 
superior. We are introduced to princely warriors and 
fair women, godlike in their beauty, and their vigoiu-. 
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The noblest sentiments and most heroic actions, are 
crossed by the foulest crimes, and the most terrific tra- 
gedies. There are in them materials for a score of 
dramas of the most absorbing character. Oehlenschlager, 
in his " Gods of the North/' has shown how rich this 
material is. But the quarry is far from being exhausted, 
and a great poet would find in the story of Sigurd and 
Brynhild, as given in the Edda, a theme for tragic or 
heroic composition, capable of evoking an immortality 
based on oizr profoimdest sympathies, or on our worship 
of the beautiful and the true. 



As regards the Elder Edda, it remains only to say a 
few words concerning its compiler. Samund Sigfiisson, 
surnamed Frod^, or the Learned, was a clergyman of 
Odd^, in Iceland. Comparatively little is known of him. 
That little may be summed in these few words. He en- 
deavoured in his early years to make himself master of all 
the knowledge of his time, by travelling in Germany and 
France, and studying diligently at their universities. It 
appears to have been through the persuasion of his re- 
lative, Jon Ogmundson, that he at length, after an ab- 
sence of several years, returned to his native country, to 
have entered holy orders, and established a seminary at 
Odde for the education of youth. Samund is said to have 
been bom 1056, about a year before the art of writing 
was introduced into the island by Isleif, the Bishop of 
Skalholt, who, though an Icelander, had studied at Erfurt. 
At the time of Samund's birth, Christianity had only been 
introduced to any successful extent little more than half a 
century, or in the year 1000, and strong remains of 
Paganism yet lingered in the island. Samund's relative 
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and patron, Jon Ogmundson, was, in fact, the second 
bishop on the island, the original bishopric being that of 
Skalholt, just mentioned, and Holum, the See of Og- 
mundson, being established in 1107, at the request of the 
population of the North. 

Samund was not only a priest, but a Scald, as his 
" Sun-Song'' suflBciently testifies. He there warmly 
sympathized with the poetic feelings and ideas of the 
great though Pagan Scalds who had gone before him. 
Besides employing himself on several learned works, 
which are now lost, he indulged his reverence for the 
genius of the departed poets by collecting their lays. 
These have happily, for the most part, survived, and con- 
stitute the Edda. There has been much speculation, 
whether he found these poems written in runic characters, 
or whether he took them down from the lips of cotem- 
porary Scalds. From all that we know of the employment 
of runes, the latter conjecture is the most prot3able. It 
will be seen, that Snorre Sturleson, the author of the 
Prose Edda, spent sixteen years in the house of Samund's 
grandson, Jon Loptson, and thus both Eddas may be 
said to have originated at Oddd. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE PROSE Et>DA. 



The Prose Edda can bear no comparison, as to its 
literary or philosophical value, with the elder Edda. It 
takes up the same topics, as if in about a century and a 
half the elder Edda itself were forgotten ; or as if the 
taste of the public had become more prosaia The elder 
Edda was poetry; the younger Edda is prose. The 
Scalds had thus given way before the Sagamen. Samund 
was a Christian Scald. Snorre was a Christian Sagaman, 
with this diflference, that what the Sagamen before him 
had committed to memory, he committed to writing. 
The Edda of Snorre marks the transition from what the 
Scandinavians called the Skaldekonst, or poetic art, to the 
saga, or prose relation. 

The Prose Edda may be regarded as a commentary on 
the poetic one, or as representing the matter of the old 
sublime Edda, done into prose, and mixed, as Bask justly 
observes, with many extravagances, according to the taste 
of the age* We shall, therefore, occupy no more space 
with this Edda, than is sufficient to give a clear idea of it. 

The Prose Edda properly consists of two parts : " Gylfa- 
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ginning,*' or the Jeering of Gylfa, and the *' Bragaraedur," 
the Conversation of Brag^. To this, in the edition of 
Professor Bask, of 1818, are added Scalda, a treatise on 
the poetic phraseology and synonymes of the Scalds, anda 
system of versification by Snorre. In the Scalda, we 
find no fewer than one hundred and thirty-seven syno- 
nymes of Odin ; twenty-four of a bear ; sixty-five of gold ; 
and of all other things in proportion. In fact, the Scalds 
in their degenerate and most artificial state, never used a 
plain straightforward phrase, but some metaphorical one. 
Thus, instead of naming Odin, they would call him 
Frigga's one-eyed husband ; the God of Earth ; Mimef s 
friend ; the Wolf ; deadly foe ; the mighty King of men ; 
the raven-devourer. Thor would be called the son of 
Odin and Earth ; Sif s husband ; the father of Magna, 
Mode^ and Thund ; the deadly foe of the giants ; the 
possessor of the hammer. These names were infinitely 
varied both for gods, men and things. Ships were the 
horses of the sea ; war, Odin's weather ; gold, the fire of 
the flood, because it was got out of streams. Amongst 
these examples of almost endless names are also intro- 
duced romantic stories of the gods. Amongst others is 
an extraordinary story of Eungner; a giant going to 
Asgard, and there getting drunk, and threatening to kill 
all the gods, and destroy Valhalla ; of his challenge to 
fight Thor, and of Thor's killing the giant, but receiving 
a piece of the stone which he threw into his forehead, 
where it remained. We have again the whole story in 
prose of Sigurd and Brynhild, with the tragedy of 
Gudrun. 

In the "-^ttartala," Snorre gives us a genealogy of 
mankind from Adam. In the preface to the Prose Edda, 
also, either Snorre, or some editor of his work, treats us 
to a most ridiculous history of the world, introducing it 
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by the Mosaic account of the Creation, the Flood of 
Noah, and the building of the Tower of Babel. At the 
building of this tower, we are informed that there were 
seventy-two chief master builders, and that into so many 
languages was the original speech then divided. Amongst 
these master builders, we are assumed that Zoroaster was 
the most distinguished. We are then as gravely informed 
that Saturn and Jupiter, kings of Crete, set themselves up 
for gods in Greece, that in the exact centre of the earth 
was Turkland, and that its capital was Troy ; that in this 
Turkland there were twelve kingdoms, and a chief King, 
who was Priam. In Troy was a King, Memnon by name ; 
he married a daughter of Priam, Sroa ; and going out in 
quest of new feats, he came into Europe, met with the 
Sibyl, whom the Scandinavians called Sif, whom he mar- 
ried, and from this marriage descended Odin. We are ' 
also informed that in Odin's time, the Roman General, 
Pompey, invaded Asia, and that Odin fled before him into 
Europe, where, claiming his descent from Priam, he 
informed the people that Priam also had been called 
Odin, and his Queen, Frigg, whence their country was 
named Phrygia. 

In an " afterword " to the Edda, we are also assured, in 
the same strain, that the account of Regnarok, or the 
destruction of the world, was but a description of the 
destruction of Troy, as it lived in the traditions of Odin's 
race, the Asar ; that King Priam, in Troy, was a great 
King, over all the Turkish armies, and his sons the 
bravest in the whole land ; that Thor was no other than 
Hector, or Ek-Thor, as they styled him in the north ; the 
Midgard's-orm, or great serpent of the world, was 
Achilles; and Thor's attempt to fish up and kill the 
Midgard's-orm, was his challenge to Achilles, and combat 
with him. Pyrrhus was the Fenris-wolf, from his kilUng 
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of Priam, and ravaging of Troy. Vidur, the son oi 
Thor, was iEneas, and Surtur's flames the burning ot 
Troy. 

With such precious history is the Edda of Snorre 
introduced and closed. It is generally attributed to 
some editor of the work, but it is very much in keeping 
with the opening of the "Ynglinga Saga," in the 
" Heimskringla," confessedly written by Snorre himself. 
It serves, however, to bring us to the " Gylfaginning," 
which, though it is called the Jeering of Gylfa, 
probably means the ruse, or stratagem of Gylfa. Gylfa 
was a King of Sweden at the time of Odin's arrival He 
is represented to have possessed many of the runic arts of 
the Asar, and was wise and valiant ; yet, as everywhere 
else, the arms and stratagems of Odin prevailed against 
him. Various were the schemes put in practice by Gylfei 
and Odin against each other ; but in all, Odin and his 
Asar triumphed. The " Gylfaginning " opens with such 
a piece of cunning and strength, not on the part of Odin, 
but one of the female divinities in disguise : 

It is said that Gylfa gave a piece of land to a travel- 
ling woman. She was to have as much as she could 
plough with four oxen in one day. But this woman was 
of the Asar race ; her name was Gefion. She took from 
Jbtunhem four oxen, but these oxen were her own sons by 
a giant, and with these she began to plough. But the 
plough went so hard and deep that the land was loosened, 
and the oxen drew it out westward into the sea, and 
stood still as they came into the Sound. There Gefion 
fixed the land and called it Seland — ^Zealand. Where 
the land had been carried away remained a lake, which is 
called the Malar Lake in Sweden : and it may yet be 
seen that the bays and windings of the lake tally with 
the sea-shores of the promontory of Zealand. 
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" Gladly drew Gefion 
From Gylfa, the wealthy, 
Denmark's enlargement.*' 

King Gylfa was a prudent and very wise man. He 
wondered very much how it was that the Asar were so 
clever, and that everything went according to their 
wishes. He considered whether it could be owing to 
their own strength, or whether the cause of it were to be 
looked for in the gods whom they worshipped. He 
undertook therefore a journey to ' Asgard. He set oflf 
secretly, assuming the appearance of an old man. In 
this way he thought he should be concealed. But the 
Asar, who possessed the power of divination, were wiser 
than he, because they were aware of his journey, and 
before he arrived they prepared the following false 
shows. 

When he reached the place he perceived a palace so 
lofty that he could scarcely see over it ; its roof was 
covered with gilded shields as if with shingles. Thjodolf, 
the Hvinske, sajrs that Valhalla was thus covered with 
shields : 

** The thoughtful men, Let on their backs shine 

Pelted with stones, Odin's hall roof." 

Qylfa saw a man standing at the entrance, who was 
playing so skilfully with small swords, that seven of them 
were all in the air at once. This man asked his name. 
Gylfa called himself Ganglere ; and said that he was 
come from a great distance, and then begged a night's 
lodging. In return he inquired to whom the palace 
belonged. The man replied that it belonged to their 
Eling, and said he : '' I will accompany thee, so that 
thou mayst see him and mayst ask his name froiA 
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himself/' The man then went before him into the 
palace; GangFere followed, and immediately the door 
closed behind him. He then saw a great many rooms, 
and many people, whereof some played, others drank, 
and others again fought. He looked around him, but 
many things that he saw appeared incredible to him, and 
he exclaimed : 

** Into all comers For it is doubtful 

Ere thou abroad goest When foes are sitting 

See thou look carefully. In the house with thee."* 

He saw three high seats, the one above the other, and 
on each of them was a man seated. He inquired the 
names of these lords. His conductor replied that he who 
sate upon the lowest seat was a King, and was called 
Har, or High; the next was Jafnhar, or Equally-high; 
apid the uppermost Thridi, or Third, 

Har inquired from the stranger what errand had 
brought him thither, and added that meat and drink 
stood ready for him, as well as for every one who came to 
the palace of the High ones. Ganglere replied, that first 
he wished to know if there were an especially wise man 
there. Har replied that he would not come off scathless 
unless he were the wiser. 

" And stand now forth 
Whilst thou dost question : 
He shall be seated who answers." 

Ganglere b^an in this wise : who is the highest or 
the oldest among all the gods ? Har replied : He is 
called in our speech All-father ; in the old Asgard he 
had twelve names, first, All-father ; second, Herran, or 

* Hivamdl, strophe 1. 
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Herrjan ; third, Nikar, or Hnikar ; fourth, Nikuz, or 
Hnikud ; fifth, Fiolner ; sixth, Oske ; seventh, Ome ; 
eighth, Biflide, or Biflinde ; ninth Svidor ; tenth, 
Svidrer ; eleventh, Vidrer ; twelfth, Jalg or Jalk 

And thus occasion is taken, as in the visit of Odin to 
Vafthrudner, to go through the whole system of the 
Scandinavian mythology. Perhaps we may take from 
this Edda, as more fully described than in the elder 
Edda, 

THE DEATH OP BALDER, AND PUNISHMENT OP LORE. 

After Har had related the story of Thor's adventures, 
Ganglere inquired if any other wonderftil things had 
occurred among the Asar ; to which Har replied that he 
would tell him a very important occurrence, and in which 
the interests of the Asar were more intimately concerned 
than in the adventures of Thor. And the beginning of 
this story, said he, is that Balder the Good had bad 
dreams, which foretold peril to his life. He related his 
dreams to the Asar, and they took counsel among them- 
selves, and determined that means should be taken for 
the security of Balder against all possible danger. Frigg 
took an oath from fire, water, iron, all kinds of metals, 
stones, earths, trees, diseases, beasts, birds, poisons, and 
serpents, that they should not do harm to Balder. 

When these oaths had been confirmed and made 
known, it became a pastime to Balder and the Asar that 
he should place himself in the middle of their assemblies, 
and some should shoot at him, others cut at him with 
their swords, and others again hurl stones at him. But 
whatever was done to him he took no harm, which all 
considered to be a great honour to him. But when Loke, 
Lofb's son saw that Balder remained uninjured, he grew 
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^^g^ f ^^^ ^^ ^^6 form of a woman he went to Frigg 
in F^isaL Frigg inquired if the woman knew what tlie 
Asar were doing at their meetings. She replied, that 
they all shot at Balder but could not hurt him. Then 
said Frigg : " Neither weapon nor sword will hurt Balder 
because I have taken an oath from them." Then asked 
the woman ; " Has everything sworn to spare Balder f 
Frigg replied : " Eastward of Valhalla there grows a twig 
which is called mistletoe, and it seemed to me too 
young to require an oath from.'' Thither went the 
woman. 

Loke now took mistletoe, laid his commands upon it, 
and went to the assembly. H5der stood in the outer- 
most circle of the crowd because he wa& blind. Loke 
inquired, " wherefore dost thou not shoot at Balder?" 
He replied, " Partly because I cannot see him, and partly 
because I have not any weapon.'' Then said Loke, 
" Thou shouldst however, like the rest, contribute to the 
honour of Balder, I will point out to thee where he 
stands, and do thou shoot at him with this wand." 

Hoder took the mistletoe and shot at Balder, according 
to Loke's directions. The shot pierced him, and he feU 
dead to the earth ; and that is the greatest misfortune 
which has befallen gods and men. When Balder had 
fallen, the Asar became, as it were, speediless : they lost 
all presence of mind, so that they had not the sense left 
to take up the body. They looked one at another, and all 
breathed vengeance towards the author of this mischief j 
but no one could take vengeance, because the deed had 
been done in so holy a placa When at length they had 
somewhat recovered themselves, they burst forth in the 
first place into such loud weepng that they were not able 
to express their grief to one another. Odin, however, 
felt this misfortune most severely^ because he knew best 
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how great was the mischief and the loss which the Asar 
had sustained by the death of Balder. 

When the gods were a little composed, Frigg asked 
which of the Asar would win her favour by riding to the 
under world and endeavouring to find Balder, and to 
offer a ransom to Hel if she will permit Balder to return 
to Asgard. Hermod, the Lively, Odin's son, took upon 
himself this mission. Odin's horse, Sleipner, was pre- 
pared for the journey ; Hermod mounted him, and rode 
hastily away. 

The Asar took up the body of Balder and carried it to 
the sea, where lay Balder's ship, which was called 
'Rrnghome,' and which was the largest of all ships. 
The gods wished to launch this ship, that they might 
bum thereon the body of Balder, but they could not 
move the ship from the place. They then sent a mes- 
senger to Jotunhem to the giantess Hyrrocken. She 
came riding on a wolf, and had vipers for her reins. 
When she alighted from her steed, Odin ordered four 
berserks to mind him ; but they could not hold him in 
one place except by throwing him to the ground. 

Hyrrocken went to the prow of the ship, and with one 
shove pushed it off, so that fire sprung from the under- 
laid rollers, and the whole earth shook. With this Thor 
grew angry, and grasped his hammer, and would have 
knocked her on the head had not the gods interceded for 
her. Balder's body was now carried out to the ship, 
which when his wife Nanna, the daughter of Nep, saw, 
she took it so to heart that she died of grief. She also 
was then laid upon the pile, which was set fire to. Thor 
stood beside the pile, and consecrated it with Mjolner. 
Before his feet sprung up a dwarf called Lit ; Thor 
kicked him with his foot into the fire, so that he also was 
burned. Many sorts of people assisted at this frineral 

g3 
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procession. First of all Odin, together with Frigg, the 
Valkyrior and his ravens. Frey drove in a chariot drawn 
by a boar, called Gyllenborste, or Slidrugtanne ; Heimdall 
rode upon the horse Guldtopp, and Frieja drove with her 
cats, Thither came also many people, both Bimthursar 
and mountain giants. Odin cast upon the funeral pile 
the ring Dropner, which possessed the property of pro- 
ducing every month eight amilax rings of weight equal to 
itself. Balder s horse and all his riding gear were also 
laid upon the pile. 

Of Hermod it is to be related, that he rode nine nights 
and days through dark and deep valleys, and saw no light 
until he came to Gjall, and rode over the bridge of Gjall, 
which is overlaid with glittering gold. Modgunn, the 
maiden who keeps the bridge, asked of him his name and 
his parentage, and added, that the day before five cora- 
panies of dead men had ridden over the bridge of Gjall, 
" but it rang,'* said she, *' under no step save thine alone ; 
neither hast thou the complexion of the dead ; wherefore 
thus ridest thou on the path of the dead T He answered, 
" I ride to Hel to seek for Balder. Hast thou not seen 
him in these regions?" She replied, that Balder had 
ridden over the bridge of Gjall, and that the road to Hel 
lay downward and towards the north. 

Then rode Hermod still onward, until he came to the 
fence which surrounds the dwelling of HeL Then he 
alighted from his horse, drew the girths tighter, re- 
mounted him and gave him the spur. The horse leaped so 
boldly over the fence, that he cleared it at great distance. 
After that, Hermod rode forward to the palace/alighted, 
went in, and there he saw Balder, his brother, sitting in 
the highest place ; and there Hermodremained over night 
The next morning he entreated from Hel that Balder 
might ride home with him, representing to her the 
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sorrow which prevailed among the Asar. Hel replied 
that it should now be tried whether Balder was so 
universally beloved as they said ; however, if everything in 
the world, the living as well as the dead, wept for him, 
then should he return to the Asaf ; but that he should 
remain in Hel if any single thing excused itself, or would 
not weep. 

After this HemnSd rose up, Balder accompanied him 
out of the palace, took the ring Dropner which he sent to 
Odin as a keepsake ; Nanna sent a jewel together with 
several other gifts to Frigg, and a gold ring also to 
Fylla. Hermod then rode home to Asgard and related 
everythiug which he had both heard and seen. 

Thereupon the Asar sent messengers over the whole 
world, and besought that all would weep Balder out of the 
power of HeL Everything did so, men, animals, the 
earth, stones, trees, and all metals, even as thou hast seen 
everything weep when it comes forth from the frost into 
the warm air. When the messengers, after having well 
performed their errand, were on their way home, they 
found in a cave a giantess named Thock. They bade her 
also weep Balder out of the dominion of Hel. But she 
thus made answer : 

" Thock she weepeth Neither in life nor yet in death, 

With dry tears Gave he me gladness. 

For Balder's death, Let Hel keep her prey." 

It is supposed that this Thock was Loke, the son of 
Lc^, who occasioned the Asar so many other troubles. 

Then said Gan^ere : " Loke acted most wickedly ; first, 
by causing the death of Balder ; and secondly, by pre- 
venting his release from HeL But was he not punished 
for these his misdeeds V Har replied : "Yes, it was avenged 
on him, and in a manner which he will long remember. 
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When the gods, as was reasoiiable,becaine incensed against 
him to the utmost, he fled away and hid himself in a 
hollow of the hills, where he built for himself a house 
with four doors, so that he might have a view on all 
sides. He frequently changed himself by day into the 
likeness of a salmon, and then concealed himself in the 
waters of the Frananger force. He considered what would 
be the stratagem by which the Asar would endeavour to 
catch him in the waterfall. But one day as he sat in 
the house, fastening together meshes of linen thread and 
yam, in the same way as people now have learned to 
make nets, and when there was a fire burning before 
him, he became aware that tiie Asar were not far off> 
because Odin had discovered from Lidskjalf where be had 
taken up his abode. On this he sprang up and out into 
the river, not however before he had first thrown the 
net into the fire. 

*' When now the Asar had arrived at the bouse, the 
wisest of them, Quaser, first entered, and when he saw 
the ashes of the burned yam on the fire, he comprehended 
that this must be a device for catching fish, which he 
showed to the Asar< They therefore took linen-thread 
and yam, and made a net, after the fashion of that which 
they could see on the ashes, which had been made by 
Loke. When it was finished, they went out and cast it 
into the force. Thor held the net on one side, and all the 
Asar upon the other, and so drew it. Loke crept down 
and lay between two stones, so that the net passed over 
him, although they could very well perceive that there was 
something alive there. Then a second time they went 
up the force and threw the net, having first tied some- 
thing so heavy to it that nothing could possibly escape 
under it Loke hurried on before the net, and when he 
saw that he was approaching the place where the river 
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emptied itself into the sea^ he sprang over the net, back 
again up into the waterfalL The Asar now saw the place 
exactly into which he had leapt, they therefore went once 
more up the force, dividing themselves into two parties. 
Thor, however, waded into the middle of the waters, and 
thus they proceeded towards the sea. 

*' Loke saw that there was only the choice of two things 
left to him, either at the risk of his life to go out to se% 
or again to leap over the net He did the last, therefore, 
with great precipitation. Thor grasped after him, and 
caught him, but he slipped about so in his hand that he 
could only gripe him feist by the tail From this cause is 
it therefore that the salmon is always pointed at the 
back. Now was Loke taken without any chance of 
respite. They conducted him down into a cave, and 
he took three rocks, which they reared on end, and bored 
holes through them. They then took Loke's sons, Yale, 
and Nare, or Narve. Vale they changed into a wolf, and 
tore his brother Nare, and with his entrails the Asar 
bound Loke upon the three stonea The one was placed 
under his shoulders, the other under his loins, and the 
third under the bend of the knee, and those bands became 
iron. 

*' Above him Skade hung a poison snake, so that the 
venom therefrom might drop upon his face. His wife, 
Sigyn, i^ts besides him, and holds a dish underneath. 
When the dish is fdll, and she goes to empty it out, the 
poison fall on his face, then is he racked with such pain 
that the whole earth shakes. That is called by you 
men an earthquake. There lies he thus bound until 
Regnarok." 

As a specimen of the wild tales of the exploits of Thor 
in which the Scandinavians delighted, and which rival in 
quiet humour the Brobdignag stories of Swift, if they 
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did not suggest them, we will take as our last quotation 
from the Eddas, ^ 

THE JOURNEY OP THOR AND LOKE TO J6TUNHEM. 

Thor and Loke, with their servants, Thjalfe and Roaka, 
swam over the deep sea and reached the land of the giants. 
After a short time they came to a wood, through which 
they travelled the whole day till it became dark. Thjalfe 
was a quick walker, and carried Thorns provision-bag. 
But it was no easy matter to find a lodging for the 
night They sought about in the darkness, aini at length 
found a house, which was very spacious. At the side was 
an entrance as wide as the house itself, and there they 
took up their night quarters. At midnight, however, 
they perceived a great earthquake ; the earth reeled under 
them, and the house shook. Then up rose Thor and called 
to his companions. They sought about, and found a side 
building to the right, into which they went. TlM)r jdaoed 
himself at the door ; the rest went and sate down further 
in, and were very much a&aid. Thor kept his hammer in 
his hand, ready to defend them. Then they beard a 
terrible noise and roaring. As it began to dawn, Thor 
went out, and saw a man lying in the wood not far from 
them ; he was by no means small ; and he slept and 
spored loudly. Then Thor understood what the ndise 
waa which they had heard in the night He buckled 
on his belt of power, by which he increased his divine 
strength. At the same instant the man awoke, and rose 
up. It is said that Thor was so much astonished that he 
did not dare to slay him with his hammer, but inquired 
his name. He called himself Skrymer. " Thy name,'^ 
said he, " I need not ask, for I know that thou art Asar- 
Thor ; but what hast thou done with my glove T' 
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Skrymer stooped and took up bis glove, and Tlior saw 
that it was the house in which they had passed the night, 
and that the outbuilding was the thumb. Skrymer asked 
Thor if he would allow him to accompany him, to which 
he assented. Skrymer then opened his wallet, and began 
to eat his breakfast. Thor and his companions did the 
same. Skrymer proposed that they should put all their 
provisions together, to which Thor also consented ; then 
Skrymer put them altogether in a bag, threw it upon his 
back, and marched on the whole day at a great pace. 
In the evening they encamped under a huge oak, and 
Skrymer said to Thor, " I will now go to sleep ; you can 
take the bag and eat your suppers.^' Then slept Skrymer, 
and snored outrageously. Thor took the provision-bag, 
and attempted to open it ; but it is related, however im- 
probable it may seem, that he could neither untie a single 
knot, nor loosen a single string. When he saw that it 
was all in vain, then he became angry, seized the hammer 
with both hands, and at one stride advanced to where 
Skrymer lay, and struck him on the head. Skrymer 
awoke, and asked if a leaf had fallen on his head, and 
also whether they had supped, and were ready to lie down. 
Thor answered that they would now go to rest. Then 
they went and lay down under another tree, for they were 
afraid to sleep there. But at midnight Thor heard 
Skrymer snoring so terribly that it thundered through the 
wood ; he arose, lifted his hammer high in the air, and 
struck him in the midst of his locks, so that he could see 
that the head of the hanmier was buried in his skull. At 
the same moment Skrymer awoke, and asked ; " What is 
that ? Has an acorn fallen on my head ; or what is the 
matter, Thor T 

Thor stej^d hastily back, and answered that he was 
but just awake ; that it was but midnight, and there- 
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fore proper to go to sleep again. In his mind he 
resolved that if he could but get one more stroke at 
him the giant should never see him again ; and he now 
lay and watched for Skrymer being soundly asleep. 
A little before day this was the case ; Thor strode to him, 
lifted his hammer, and gave him such a blow on the 
temples that the hammer sunk into his head up to the 
very handle. Skrymer arose, stroked his chin, and said : 
" There must many birds roost in the tree above ma 
It seemed to me, as I awoke, that some moss fell down 
upon me out of the boughs. But art thou awake, Thor? 
for it is time to arise and dress yourselves ; for you have 
now a long journey to the castle which is called Utg&rd. 
I have heard you whisper amongst yourselves that you do 
not think me small, but you will find larger men when 
you come to Utgard. I will give you some good counsel ; 
don't show any lofty airs. The courtiers of Utg&rd-Loke 
would by no means put up with it in such little fellows as 
you are ; but rather than that, turn home again, for it will 
become you far better. But if you will persist in your 
journey, hold to the east : my way lies northward, to- 
wards the mountain that you see yonder.'' Skrymer 
took the provision- sack on his back, and disappeared in 
the wood ; and it is not said whether the Asar wished ever 
to see him again. 

Thor now went on with his attendants till it was noon, 
when they saw a castle standing on a great plain ; and it 
was so high, that with all their endeavours they could 
scarcely see over it. They advanced to the castle ; there 
was a gate to the entrance, which was locked. Thor 
endeavoured to open it, but could not ; and to get into 
the castle they were obliged to creep through the bars of 
the gate. They then saw a vast palace, and went up 
to it. The doors were open ; they entered, and saw a 
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multitude of men, of whom the greater number were 
immensely large, sitting on two benche& After this 
they advanced into the presence of the King, Utgard- 
Loke, and saluted him. He scarcely deigned to give 
them a look, and said, smiling : '* It is late to inquire 
after true tidings from a great distance ; but is it not 
Ek-Tbor that I see? Yet you are really bigger than 
I imagined. What are the exploits that you can perform ? 
For no one is tolerated amongst us who cannot distinguish 
himself by some art or accomplishment.'^ 

" Then," said Loke, " I understand an art, of which 
I am prepared to give proof ; and that is, that no one 
here can dispose of his food as I can/' Tlien answered 
Utgard-Loke: "Truly, that is an art, if thou canst 
achieve it, which we will now see." He called fix)m the 
bench a man called Loge, to contend with Loke. They 
set a trough in the middle of the hall, filled with meat. 
Loke placed himself at one end, and Loge at the other. 
Both ate the best they could, and they met in the middle 
of the trough. Loke had picked the meat from the 
bones, but Loge had eaten meat, bones, and trough alto- 
gether. All agreed that Loke was beaten. Then asked 
Utgard-Loke, what art the young man understood? 
Thjalfe answered, that he would run a race with any one 
that Utgard-Loke would appoint. Utgard-Loke an- 
swered, that that was a good attempt ; but added, that he 
must be very swift, if he thought to win in that art ; 
but they would sea Utgard-Loke arose, and went out. 
There was a very good race-ground, on a level field. 
Utgard-Loke called a young man, named Huge, and bade 
him run with Thjalfe. The first time they ran. Huge 
was so much in advance, that at the turning of the course 
he met Thjalfe. Then said Utg&rd-Loke ; " Thou must 
put forth all thy speed, Thjalfe, if thou hopest to win ; 
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though this I say to thee, that hitherto no one has come 
here who was fleeter of foot than thou/' They now ran 
a second time ; but when Huge came to the end, and 
turned himself round, there was Thjalfe a good arrow- 
shot behind. " Well run, both of you I" said Utgard- 
Loke ; but I think Thjalfe will hardly win the race ; 
but that the third course will show/' They ran the third 
time; but when Huge reached the goal, Thjalfe had 
scarcely reached the middle. All agreed that this was 
decisive. 

Then asked Utg&rd-Loke of Thor, what were the feats 
that he would attempt, corresponding to the fame that went 
abroad of him? Thor answered, that first he would con- 
tend in drinking with any of his people. Utgard-Loke 
said : " Very good ;' went into his palace, and bade his 
cup-bearer bring out the horn from which his courtiers 
were accustomed to drink. Immediately appeared the 
cup-bearer, and placed the horn in Thor s hand. Utgard 
Loke then said, that to empty that horn at one pull was 
well done ; some drained it at twice ; but that he was 
a wretched drinker who could not exhaust it at the third 
draught. Thor looked at the horn, and thought that it 
was not large, though it was tolerably long. He was 
very thirsty, lifted it to his mouth, and revelled greatly 
in the thought that there was no necessity this time 
to make many breaths of it When he could drink no 
more, he took the horn from his mouth, and saw, to his 
astonishment, that there was little less in it than before. 
Utg8xd-Loke said : " Well hast thou drunk, yet not 
much. I should never have believed but that Asar-Thor 
could have drank more ; however, of this I am confident, 
thou wilt empty it at the second time.'' He drank again as 
much as he could, but saw that the point of the horn did 
not rise as he expected ; and when he withdrew the horn. 
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from his mouth, it seemed to him that it had sunk less 
this time than the first; but the horn might now be 
cajrried without spiUing. 

Then said Utgard-Loke : " How is this, Thor ? If 
thou dost not reserve thyself purposely for the thii-d 
draught, thine honour must be lost ; yet it seems to me, 
that if thou shalt empty the horn at the third time, the 
draught must be the greatest ; but how canst thou be 
regarded as a great man, as the Asar look upon thee, if 
thou dost not distinguish thyself in other ways more 
than thou hast done in this V 

Then was Thor angry, put the horn to his mouth, 
drank with all his might, and strained himself to the 
utmost ; and when he looked into the horn, it was now 
somewhat lessened. He gave up the horn, and would not 
drink any more. Now said Utg&rd-Loke : " Now is it 
clear that thy strength is not so great as we supposed. 
Wilt thou try some other game, for we see that thou 
canst not succeed in this t' Thor answered : " I will 
now try something else ; but I wonder who, amongst the 
Asar, would call that a Httle drink ? What play will you 
propose f 

Utgard-Loke answered : " Young men think it mere 
play to lift my cat from the ground ; and I would never 
have proposed this to Asar-Thor, if I did not perceive that 
thou art a much less man than I had thought thee.'' 
Thereupon sprang an uncommonly great grey cat upon 
the floor. Thor advanced, took the cat round the body, 
and lifted it up. The cat bent its back in the same 
degree as Thor lifted ; and when Thor had lift.ed it with 
one foot from the ground, and was not able to lift it any 
higher, said Utgard-Loke : "The game has terminated 
just as I expected. The cat is very great, and Thor 
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is low and small, compared with the great men who are 
here with ua" 

Then said Thor : " Little as you call me, I challenge 
any one to wrestle with me, for now am I angry." 
Utg&rd-Loke answered, looking round on the benches: 
" I see no one here who would not deem it play to 
wrestle with thee ; but let us call hither the old Ella, my 
nurse ; with her shall Thor prove his strength, if he will. 
She has given men a fall who appeared far stronger than 
Thor ia'" On this, there entered the hall an old woman ; 
and UtgSrd-Loke said she should wrestle with Thor. 
In short, the contest went so, that the more Thor exerted 
himself, the firmer she stood ; and now began the old 
woman to exert herself, and Thor to give way, and severe 
struggles followed. It was not long before Thor was 
brought down on one knee. Then Utg&rd-Loke stepped 
forward, bade them cease the strife, and said that Thor 
should attempt nothing more at his court It was now 
drawing towards night ; Utgard-Loke showed Thor and 
his companions their lodging, where they were well accom- 
modated. 

As soon as it was light the next morning, up rose Thor 
and his companions, dressed themselves, and prepared to 
set out Then came UtgSxd-Loke, and ordered the table 
to be set, where there wanted no good provisions, either 
meat or drink. When they had breakfasted, they set 
out on their way. Utg&rd-Loke accompanied them out 
of the castle, but at the parting he asked Thor how the 
journey had gone oflf? Whether he had found any 
man more mighty than himself ? Thor answered, that the 
enterprise had brought him much dishonour ; it was not 
to be denied, and that he should esteem himself a man of 
no account, which much mortified him. 
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Utgard-Loke replied : ** Now will I tell thee the truth, 
since thou art out of my castle, where, so long as I live 
and reign, thou shalt never re-enter ; and whither, beUeve 
me, thou hadst never come, if I had known before what 
might thou possessed, and that thou wouldst so nearly 
plunge us into great trouble. False appearances have 
I created for thee ; so that the first time when thou met 
the man in the wood, it was I ; and when thou wouldst 
open the provision-sack, I had laced it together with an 
iron band, so that thou couldst not find the means to 
undo it. After that, thou struck at me three times with 
the hammer. The first stroke was the weakest ; and it 
had been my death, had it hit me. Thou saw by my 
castle a rock, with three deep square holes, of which one 
was very deep ; those were the marks of thy hammer. 
The rock I placed in the way of the blow, without thy 
perceiving it. 

" So also in the games, when thou contended with my 
courtiers. When Loke made his assay the fact was this : 
he was very hungry, and ate voraciously ; he who was 
called Loge (Loga), that was fire, which consumed the 
trough as well as the meat. But Huge (Hug, Mind), 
that was my thought with which Thjalfe run a race, and 
it was impossible for him to match it in speed. When 
thou drank from the horn, and thought that its contents 
grew no less, it was notwithstanding a great marvel, such 
as I never believed could take place. The one end of the 
horn stood in the sea, which thou didst not perceive, and 
when thou comest to the shore thou wilt see how much 
the ocean has diminished by what thou hast drunk. It 
is even said to be ebb 

" Farther,"' said he, " most remarkable did it seem to 
me that thou lifted the cat, and, in truth, all became 
terrified when they saw that thou lifted one foot from the 
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ground. For it was no cat, a&it seemed to thee, but the 
veritable Midgard's Serpent, which lies around all lands. 
Scarcely had he length that his tail and head might reach 
the earth, and thou lifted him so high up that it was but 
a little way to heaven. That was a marvellous wrestlmg 
that thou wrestled with Ella (Old-Age) for never has 
there been any one, nor shall there ever be, let him 
approach what great age he will, that Ella shall not 
overcome. 

" Now must we part, and it is best for us on both sides 
that you do not often come to me ; but if it should so 
happen, I shall defend my castle with such other arts 
that you shall not be able to effect anything against 
me." 

When Thor heard this discourse he grasped his hammer 
and lifted it into the air ; but as he was about to strike 
he saw Utgard-Loke nowhere. Then he turned back to 
the castle to destroy it, but saw only beautiful and wide 
plains, and no castle. He therefore retraced his steps 
till he came to Thrudvang. But this I can assure you, 
that there he took his resolution to meet, if possible, in 
encounter with the Midgard's Serpent, which afterwards 
happened. And now I know that no one can tell you 
anything more true of this journey of Thorns. 

Such are the Eddas, altogether most noble, curious, 
and deeply interesting movements of the genius, the 
faith, and the manners of our Scandinavian ancestors. 
But, as we have observed, the Prose Edda is far inferior 
to the Edda of Samund, being more wild and extravagant, 
and approaching often nearer to the burlesque than the 
sublime. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SAGAfi — THE " HSDIBKRmGLA** OP 8N0RRE 8TURLES0N. 

The first annalist of Iceland, of whom any remains 
have come down to us, was Ari Hinn Frod^, or Ari the 
Wise or the Learned. He was bom in Iceland in 1067, 
and was consequently the cotemporary of Samund the 
collector of the elder Edda, and said to have been his 
fellow-student His annals for the most part have been 
lost, but their excellence may be perceived by the frag- 
ments which remain, and which have been published 
under the name " Schedae Arii Polyhistoris," and " Land- 
n£ma Bok.^' The " Landn^ma Bok," indeed, was only 
commenced by him, and was continued by others. The 
Flateyiar Annall, forming part of the important manu- 
scipt on parchment, so often quoted by Northern anti- 
quaries by the name of the " Codex Flateyensis," is also 
attributed to Ari This Annall takes its name from the 
Island of Flato, in Breidfiord in Iceland, where it had 
been long preserved, and where Bishop Svendson of 
Skalholt purchased it about 1650, from the owner, 
Jonas Forfeson, for King Frederick III., giving for it the 
perpetual exemption from land-tax of a small estate of 
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the owner. The manuscript is in large folio, beautifully 
written on parchment. It contains songs; then how 
Norway was inhabited ; then of Eric Vidforla ; these are 
followed by sagas of Olaf Tryggvesson, and Olaf the 
Saint, of the Orkney Earls, of Sverrer, of Hakon the Old, 
of King Magnus, his son, of Einar Sokkeson of Green- 
land, of Helge and Ulf the Bad, etc. 

No original parchments of Ari's however, remain, and 
we have thus only copies of the fragments of his writing 
which are thus preserved. The " Landnama Bok " is, in 
fact, the " Liber Originum Islandiae," or record of the set- 
tlement of Iceland by the Norwegians, and the chronicle of 
their descendanta For this work Ari was well prepared, 
for he was brought up as foster-son of Teit, a son of Isleif, 
already mentioned as the first Bishop of Iceland. Bishop 
Isleif had written down materials for these annals, and 
these had been continued by Bishop Gissur, the son of 
Isleif and brother of Teit, by whom Ari was educated. 
Thus he possessed every possible resource for his histo- 
rical labours. Bishop Isleif was still living when Ari was 
twelve years of age, so that he was not only the first 
annalist, but cotemporary with the first collector of facts. 
He was the first of the Northern writers who fixed the 
dates of the events which he recorded, by reference to 
certain great epochs ; and excepting the elder Edda, his 
writings may be considered the first specimen we have of 
the asicient DaTiaka Tvmga, or Norse, which still contains 
the language of Iceland, and is regarded by the Scandi- 
navians as their true old mother-tongue. In the " Heim- 
skringla,'' of which we are about to speak, we have the 
following testimony to Ari Frod^ by Snorre Sturleson 
himself, who wrote only about a century after him. 
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OF THE PRIEST ARI HISN FRODE. 



The priest An hinn Frode, a son of Thorgils, the son 
of Gellis, was the first learned man in this country who 
wrote do^v^l in the Norse language narratives of events 
both old and new. In the beginning of his book he 
wrote principally about the first settlements in Iceland, 
the laws and the government, and next of the Lagmen, or 
district judges, and how long each had administered the 
law ; and he reckoned the years at first until the time 
when Christianity was introduced into Iceland, and after- 
wards reckoned from that to his own times. To this he 
added many other affairs : such as the doings of the 
Kings of Norway and Denmark, as well as of England, 
and the great events which had occurred in this country 
itselt His relations are deemed by men of judgment as 
far superior to any other, for he was a man of deep sagacity, 
and of that age that his book was only a year after the 
fall of Harald Sigurdson. He wrote, as he tells us him- 
self, the chronicles of the Kings of Norway, from the 
account of Odd Kollason, a grandson of Hall of Sidu. 
Odd, again, had his information from Thorgeir AfradskoU, 
who was an intelligent man, and so old, that when 
Earl Hakon the Great was killed he was dwelling at 
Nidaros — ^the same place where Olaf Tryggvesson founded 
the town of Drontheim. The priest Ari came, when seven 
years old, to Haukadal, to HaU Thorarinson, and was 
there fourteen years. HaU was a man of great know- 
ledge, and of excellent memory, and he could even re- 
member being baptized when he was three years old, by 
the priest Thrangband, the year before Christianity was 
established by law in Iceland. Ari was twelve years old 
when Bishop Isleif died, and at his death eighty yeajrs 
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had elapsed since the fall of Olaf Tryggvesson. Hall 
died nine years later than Bishop Isleif, and had attained 
the age of nearly ninety-four years. Hall had traded 
between the two countries, and had been in partnership 
in trading concerns with King Olaf the Saint, by which 
his circumstances had been greatly improved, and he had 
become well acquainted with the kingdom of Norway. 
He had fixed his residence in Haukadal when he was 
thirty years of age, and had dwelt there nearly sixty-four 
years, as Ari tells us : Teit, a son of Bishop Isleif, was 
fostered in the house of Hall, and afterwards dwelt in 
Haukadal himself He taught Ari the Priest, and gave 
him information about many circumstances, which Ari 
afterwards wrote down. Ari also got much information 
from Thurid, a daughter of the Godar (a judge) Snorre. 
She was wise and intelligent, and remembered her father 
Snorre, who was nearly thirty-five years of age when 
Christianity was introduced into Iceland, and died a year 
after the fall of Olaf the Saint. So it is no wonder that 
Ari the Priest had good information about ancient courts, 
both here in Iceland, and abroad, being a man anxious 
for information, intelligent, and of excellent memory, 
and having besides learned much from old intelligent 
persons. 



Snorre Sturleson, as already observed, possessed the ad- 
vantage of access to all the accumulated knowledge of both 
Samund,the collector of theEddaic poems,and of Ari Frode, 
going to live at Odd^ where they had both lived, at the age 
of three years, and continuing there till twenty, under the 
care and tuition of Jon Loptson, the grandson of Samimd. 
His Edda was no doubt a consequence of this peculiar 
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education, and what is of far more importance, his great 
original work, the " Heimskringla.'" This, which is a 
chronicle of the Kings of Norway, and merely called 
" Heimskringla,'* from the first leading word of the manu- 
script — " Heimskringla,"' or Home-circle, the circle of the 
earth — is a most admirable history of a great portion of 
Northern Europe, from about the time of the Christian 
Era, or soon after it, to 1177 A.D., or the twenty-third 
year of the reign of our own Henry II, or one hundred 
and eleven years after the Norman Conquest, It traces 
Odin and his Asar from the East — ^that is, from Asaland, 
and Asgard, its chief city — to the North ; gives us the 
settlement of Scandinavia, and then the contests amongst 
its petty Kings, till Norway, Sweden, and Denmark are 
established as three compact nations, each under its own 
monarcL It includes the Viking expeditions to all parts 
of the world, the discovery and settlement of Iceland and 
Greenland, and the discovery also of the coast of America. 
It details the conquest of Normandy, and afterwards that 
of England. 

And this it does, not in the dry manner too common 
with chroniclers, but with a life and freshness which 
belong only to true genius. You are borne by a great 
dramatic power into the presence of the K)yal and heroic 
personages whose deeds form the staple of the story ; and 
not only into their public, but their private life. You 
have the ample tree of history, not presenting only bare 
branches, as is usually the case, but clothed in all its 
luxuriant twigs and leaves, full of vigour and beauty. 
The actors in the stirring drama are not merely walking 
theatrical kings and queens, but men and women, abound- 
ing with the warmth, the passions, the aspirations of 
-existence, doing and suffering as impulsive human beings, 
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while they are filling their places as ambitious, criminal, 
or noble characters in the drama of public life. 

With the skill, and, what is more, with the heart of a 
great master, Snorre introduces us to the domestic circles, 
to the rural homes, to the very childhood, of his most 
remarkable personages. We see them beginning to un- 
fold even in their earliest hours, to show traits in the 
very moments of youthful play, of the full-grown and 
often awful rulers of the future : in short, it is human 
life in all its reality, genuine, vivid, and true. Snorre is 
certainly one of the few historians who have succeeded in 
giving full vitality to his narrative — in making his men 
and women actually men and women, seizing on our warm 
sympathies, and not mere pictures, on which we gaze as 
in a gallery, and wonder how they could think and speak. 
They do think, speak, act, and we are admitted to their 
confidence, plunge in ever-growing interest into all their 
schemes of policy, and share the triumph of their suc- 
cesses. In fact, almost every page abounds with those 
natural incidents, told in so natural a way, that we know 
nothing like it, except the simple, and yet so richly 
pictorial narrative style of the Bible. Take an example 
from the latter end of the reign of King Halfdan the 
Black, the father of Harald Haarfager, or the fair-haired, 
who was one of the most distinguished early Kings of 
Norway, and cotemporary with the English Athelstane. 

*' Ragnhild, the Queen, who was wise and intelligent, 
dreamt great dreams. She dreamt, for one, that she was 
standing out in her herb-garden, and she took a thorn 
out of her chemise, but while she was holding the thorn 
in her hand, it grew into a great tree, one end of which 
struck itself down into the earth, and became fast rooted ; 
the other end raised itself so high in the air, that she 
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could scarcely see over it, and it became wonderfully 
thick. The under part of the tree was red with blood, 
but the stem upwards was beautifully green, and the 
branches white as snow. There were many and gieat 
limbs to the tree, some high up, others low down ; and 
so vast was the tree's foliage, that it seemed to her to 
cover all Norway, and much more. 

" King Halfdan never had dreams, which appeared to 
hini an extraordinary circumstance, and he told it to a 
man called ThorUef the Wise, and asked him what his 
advice was about it. Thorlief said, that what he himself 
did, when he wanted to have any revelation by dream, 
was to spend the night in a swine-stye, and then dreams 
never failed him. The King did so, and he had the 
following dream : He thought he had the most beautiful 
hair which was all in ringlets, some so long as to reach 
the groimd, some reaching only to the middle of his legs, 
some to his knees, some to his loins, or the middle of his 
sides, some to his neck, and some only were as knots 
springing from his head. These ringlets were of various 
colours, but one surpassed all the others in beauty, lustre, 
and size. This dream he told to Thorhef, who interpreted 
it thus : There should be a great posterity from him, and 
his descendants should rule over countries with great, but 
not all with equally great, honour ; but one of his race 
should be more celebrated than all the others. It was 
the opinion of people that this might betoken King Olaf 
the Saint." 

But still more was the Queen's dream fulfilled in 
Harald Haarfager, their eldest son, who soon after was 
bom, and whose tyrannic acts, which led to the 
escape of thousands from the kingdom, and thus to 
the settlement of Iceland, combined with his great success 
in subduing the whole kingdom to him, verified the 
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bloody stem, and the spreading, verdurous head of the 
tree. But the conclusion of this story marks the super- 
stitious character of the age, and is otherwise curious. 

" Queen Ragnhild gave birth to a son, and water was 
poured over him (Norway was still Pagan), the name 
of Harald given him, and he soon grew stout and re- 
markably handsome. As he grew up, he became very 
expert at all feats, and showed also a good understanding. 
He was much beloved by his mother, but less so by his 
father. 

"King Halfdan was at a Yule-feast in Hadeland, 
where a wonderful thing happened one Yule evening. 
When the greater nimiber of guests were assembled, and 
about to sit down to table, all the meat and all liquors 
disappeared ftom the table. The King sate alone, very 
confused in mind ; and all the others set off, each to his 
home, in consternation. That the King might come to 
some certainty about what had occasioned this event, he 
ordered a Laplander to be seized, who was particularly 
knowing, and tried to force him to disclose the truth ; 
but, however much he tortured the man, he got nothing 
out of him. The Laplander sought help particularly 
from Harald, the King's son, and Harald begged mercy 
for him, but in vain. Then Harald let him escape 
against the King's wlQ, and accompanied the man him- 
self. On this journey, they came to a place where the 
man's chief had a great feast, and it appears they were 
well received there. When they had been there until 
spring, the chief said : * Thy father took it much amiss 
that in winter I borrowed some provisions from him ; now 
I will repay it to thee by a joyful piece of news : thy father 
is dead; and now thou shalt return home, and take 
possession of the whole kingdom of Norway under thee.' 
" Halfdan the Black was driving from a feast in Hade- 
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land, and it so happened that his way lay over the lake 
Rond. It was in spring, and there was a great thaw. 
They drove across the bight called Rykensvig, where in 
winter there had been a pool broken in the ice for the 
cattle to drink at, and where the dung had fallen upon 
the ice, the thaw had eaten it into holes. Now, as the 
King drove over it, the ice broke, and thus it was that 
King Halfdan perished, and many with him, when he 
was but forty years old." 

The sagas of Olaf Tryggvesson, Olaf the Saint, Harald 
HaardrS^a, and some others, are grand romances, full of 
the most brilliant adventures, and strange turns of for- 
tune, at the same time that they lie so completely within 
the range of northern history, that they may be regarded 
as authentic, Olaf Tryggvesson s noble mother A^itrid ; 
her flight with her infant son before his enemies, to 
solitary islands, through the forests, and over the wintry 
mountains, hiding in peasants' huts ; and finally, her 
escape to Sweden : Olaf 's many sea adventures, and many 
campaigns, in his endeavours to subdue his foes and rival 
petty kings ; his success — ^his reign over the whole country 
— ^his vigorous attempts to plant Christianity by fire and 
sword — and his final end in a great sea battle, where, all 
being lost, he jumped overboard, and perished, is a story 
of intense interest Not less so is that of Olaf Haraldsson 
the Saint ; his many voyages and adventures in England, 
the Orkneys, and his own country ; his forcible baptism of 
the people ; his reputed miracles, his deathin battle, and his 
extraordinary reputation as a saint Harald HaardrSda^s 
expedition into the East, and his brilliant exploits in 
Constantinople, in Syria, and Sicily, his Scaldic accom- 
plishments, his battles in England, that at Scarborough, 
and that of the Humber, against Harald, the son of Earl 
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Godwin, where he fell, but only a fjew days before Harald, 
Godwin's son, himself fell at Hastings, contending against 
William of Normandy. This grand saga is one of the 
most magnificent portions of European history, and espe- 
cially interesting to Englishmen, from its connection with 
our country at the period of one of the most important 
changes which ever befell it. It is a splendid epic in 
prose. 

We will now take a few extracts from the saga of 
Olaf the Saint, which will show the character and spirit 
of the work better than anjrthing else. 

The mother of Olaf, Aasta, was, like Astrid, the mother 
of Olaf Tryggvesson , a woman of much character. Harald 
Graenske, her first husband, and the father of Olaf, being 
dead, she had married Sigurd Syr, one of the local kings. 
Olaf was brought up in the house of his step-father. He 
was handsome, of middle size, and eloquent. He must 
from a boy have been, too, of a lofty ambition, for Snorre 
tells us that, while but a youth, he did the following thing : 
" Sigurd, his step-father, was a careful house-keeper, 
who kept his people closely to their work, and often went 
about himself to inspect his corn-rigs and meadow-land, 
the cattle, and also the smith-work, or whatsoever his 
people had in hand to do. It happened one day that 
King Sigurd wanted to ride from home, but there was 
nobody about the house, so he told his step son, Olaf, 
to saddle his horse. Olaf went to the goats'-pen, took 
out the largest of the he-goats, led him forth, and put the 
King's saddle on him, and then went in and told the 
King that he had saddled his riding-horsa When King 
Sigurd came out, and saw what Olaf had done, he said : 
* It is easy to see that thou wilt little regard my orders ; 
and thy mother will think it right that I order thee to do 
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nothing that is against thy own inclination. I see well 
enough that we are of diflFerent dispositions, and that 
thou art far more proud than I am.' '* 

When we next meet with Sigurd, Olaf has proved the 
truth of his prognostics. He has been abroad in Viking 
expeditions, come home with great fame, and is now 
meditating making himself master of his native country. 
The scene which occurs on his arrival at his step father 
Sigurd's, is perfectly patriarchal 



OLAF S VISIT TO HI8 STEP-FATHER, KING SIGURD. 

King Olaf now went eastward along the land, holding 
Tings with the bonders all over the country. Many went 
willingly with him, but some who were Earl Svend's 
friends or relations spoke against him. Therefore King 
Olaf sailed in all haste eastward to Viken, went in there 
with his ships, set them on the land, and proceeded up 
the country, in order to meet his step- father, Sigurd Syr. 
When he came to Westfold he was received in a friendly 
way by many who had been his father's friends or 
acquaintances ; and also there and in Folden were many 
of his family. In autumn he proceeded up the country 
to his step-father, King Sigurd's, and came there one day 
very early. As Olaf was coming near the house, some 
of the servants ran before-hand to the house and into the 
room. Olafs mother, Aasta, was sitting in the room, 
and around her some of her girls. When the servants 
told her of King Olafs approach, and that he might soon 
be expected, Aasta stood up directly and ordered the 
men and girls to put everything in the best order. She 
ordered four girls to bring out all that belonged to the 

H 3 
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decoration of the room, and put it in order with hangings 
and benches. Two fellows brought straw for the floor, 
two brought forward four-cornered tables and the drink- 
ing jugs, two bore out victuals and placed the meat on 
the table, two she sent away from the house to procure in 
the greatest haste all that was needed, and two carried in 
the ale ; and all the other serving-men and the girls went 
outside of the house. Messengers went to seek King 
Sigurd, wherever he might be, and brought to him his 
dress-clothes, and his horse with gilt saddle, and his 
bridle, which was gilt and set with precious stones. 
Four men she sent oflf to the four quarters of the country 
to invite all the great people to a feast, which she pre- 
pared as a rejoicing for her son's return. All who were 
before in the house she made to dress themselves with the 
best they had, and lent clothes to those who had none 
suitable. 

King Sigurd Syr was standing in his corn-field when 
the messengers came to him and brought him the news, 
and also told him all that Aasta was doing at home in the 
house. He had many people on his farm ; some were 
then shearing com, some bound it together, some drove it 
to the building, some unloaded it and put it in stack or 
bam ; but the King and two men with him went some- 
times into the field, and sometimes to the place where the 
corn was put into the bam. His dress, it is told, was 
this : — ^He had a blue kirtle and blue hose, a grey coat 
and a grey wide brimmed hat, a veil before his face, a 
staflf in his hand, with a silver gilt head on it, and a silver 
ring round it. Of Sigurd's living and disposition, it is 
related, that he was a very gain-making man, who attended 
carefully to his cattle and his husbandry, and managed 
his housekeeping himself He was nowise given to pomp, 
and was rather taciturn. But he was a man of the best 
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understanding in Norway, and also excessively wealthy in 
moveable property. Peaceful he was, and nowise 
haughty. His wife Aasta wjis generous and high- 
minded. Their children were Guttorm, the eldest, then 
Gunhild, the next Halfdun, Ingrid, and Harald. The 
messengers said to Sigurd : " Aasta told us to bring 
thee word how much it lay at her heart that thou shouldst 
on this occasion comport thyself in the fashion of great 
men, and show a disposition more akin to Harald Haar- 
fager's race than to thy mother s father's, Rane Thin-nose, 
or Earl Nereid the Old, although they too were very wse 
men." 

The King replied : " The news ye bring me is weighty, 
and ye bring it forward in great heat Already before 
now Aasta has been taken up much with people who 
were not so near to her, and I see she is still of the same 
disposition. She takes this up with great warmth ; but 
can she lead her son out of the business with the same 
splendour she is leading him into it ? If it is to proceed 
so, methinks they who mix themselves up in it regard 
little property or life. For this man. King Olaf, goes 
against a great superiority of power, and the wrath of the 
Danish and Swedish Kings lies at the foot of his deter- 
mination if he ventures to go against them.'' 

When the King had said this, he sat down and made 
them take oflF his shoes and put cordovan boots on, to 
which he bound his gold spurs. Then he put oflf his 
cloak and coat, and dressed himself in his finest clothes, 
with his scarlet cloak over all, girded on his sword, set a 
gilded helmet on his head, and mounted his horse. He 
sent his labouring people out to the neighbourhood, and 
gathered to him thirty well-clothed men, and rode home 
with them. As they rode up to the house, and were near 
the room, they saw on the other side of the house the 
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banners of Olaf come waving ; anrl there was he himself 
with about one hundred men all well equipped. People 
were gathered everywhere upon the house-tops. King 
Sigurd immediately saluteii his step-son from horseback 
in a friendly way, and invited him and his men to come in 
and drink a cup i^ith him. Aasta, on the contrary, went 
up and kissed her son, and invited him to stay with her ; 
and land and people, and all the good she could do for 
him stood at his service. King Olaf thanked her kindly 
for her invitation. Then she took him by the hand and 
led him into the room to the high seat. King Sigurd 
got men to take charge of their clothes, and give their 
horses corn ; and then he himself went to his high seat, 
and the feast was made with the greatest splendour. 

King Olaf had not been long here before he one day 
called his step-father King Sigard, his mother Aasta, and 
his foster-father Rane, to a conference and consultation. 

Olaf began thus : " It is so happened," said he, " as is 
well known to you, that I have returned to this country 
after a very long sojourn in foreign parts, during all 
which time I and my men have had nothing for our sup- 
port but what we captured in war, for which we have 
often hazarded both life and soul ; for many an innocent 
man have we deprived of his property, and some of their 
lives ; and foreigners are now sitting in the possessions 
which my father, his father, and their forefathers, for a 
long series of generations owned, and to which I have 
udal rights. They have not been content with this, but 
have taken to themselves also the properties of all our 
relations, who are descendants from Harald Haarfager. 
To some they have left little, to others nothing at all. 
Now I will disclose to you, what I have long concealed in 
my own mind, that I intend to take the heritage of my 
forefathers ; but I will not wait upon the Danish or 
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Swedish King to supplicate the least thing from them, 
although they for the time call that their property which 
was Harald Haarfager's heritage. To say the truth, I 
intend rather to seek my patrimony with battle-axe and 
sword, and that with the help of all my friends and rela- 
tions, and of those who in this business will take my side. 
And in this matter I will so lay hand to the work, that one 
of two things shall happen ; either I shall lay all this 
kingdom under my rule, which they got into their hands 
by the slaughter of my kinsman, Olaf Tryggvesson, or I 
shall fall here upon my inheritance in this land of my 
fathers. Now I expect of thee, Sigurd, my step-father, 
as well as other men here in the country who have udal 
right of succession to the kingdom, according to the law 
made by King Harald Haarfager that nothing shall be 
of such importance to you as to prevent you from throw- 
ing off the disgrace from our family of being slow at 
supporting the man who comes forward to raise up again 
our race. But whether ye show any manhood in this 
affair or not, I know the inclination of the people well : 
that all want to be free from the slavery of foreign 
masters, and will give aid and strength to the attempt. 
I have not proposed this matter to any before thee, 
because I know thou art a man of understanding, and 
can best judge how this, my purpose, shall be brought 
forward in the beginning, and whether we shall, in all 
quietness talk about it to a few persons, or instantly 
declare it to the people at large. I have already showed 
my teeth by taking prisoner the Earl Hakon, who has 
now left the country, and given me, under oath, the part 
of the kingdom which he had before ; and I think it will 
be easier to have Earl Svend alone to deal with, than if 
both were defending the country against me." 

King Sigurd answers : " It is no small affair, King 
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Olaf, thou hast in thy mind, and thy purpose comes 
more, methinks from hasty pride than from prudence. 
But it may be there is a wide difference between my 
humble ways and the high thoughts thou hast ; for whilst 
yet in thy childhood thou wast full always of ambition 
and desire of command, and now thou art experienced in 
battles, and hast formed thyself on the model of foreign 
chiefs. I know, therefore, well that as thou hast taken 
this into thy head it is useless to dissuade thee fit)m it, 
and also, it is not to be denied, that it goes to the heart 
of all those who have courage in them, that the whole 
Haarfager race and kingdom should go to the ground. 
But I will not bind myself to any promise before I know 
the views and intentions of other Upland Kings ; but 
thou hast done well in letting me know thy purpose, 
before declaring it publicly to the people. I will pro- 
mise thee, however, my interest with the kings and 
other chiefs, and country people ; and also, King Olaf, all 
my property stands to thy aid, and to strengthen thee. 
But we will only produce the matter to the community 
so soon as we see some progress, and expect some 
strength to this undertaking ; for thou canst easily per- 
ceive that it is a daring measure to enter into strife with 
Olaf the Swedish King, and Canute, who is King both of 
Denmark and England ; and thou requirest great support 
under thee, if it is to succeed. It is not unlikely, in my 
opinion, that thou wilt get good support from the people, 
as the commonalty always love what is new, and it went 
so before when Olaf Tryggvesson came here to the 
country, that all rejoiced at it, although he did not long 
enjoy the kingdom." 

When the consultation had proceeded so far, Aasta 
took up the word : " For my part, my son, I am re- 
joiced at thy arrival, but much more at thy advancing 
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thy honour. I will spare nothing for that purpose that 
stands in my power, although it be but little help that 
can be expected from me. But if a choice could be 
made, I would rather that thou shouldst be supreme 
King of Norway, even if thou shouldst sit no longer in 
thy kingdom than Olaf Tryggvesson did, than that thou 
shouldst not be a greater king than Sigurd Syr is, and die 
the death of old age."" 

With this the conference closed. King Olaf remained 
here awhile with all his men. King Sigurd entertained 
them day about, the one day with fish and milk, the 
other day with flesh-meat and ale. 

The household establishment and habits of Olaf the 
Saint are thus strikingly described : 

King Olaf built a king's house in Nidaros, and in it 
was a large room for his court, with doors at both ends. 
The King's high seat was in the middle of the room ; 
and within sate his court-Bishop Grimkel, and next 
him his other priests ; without them sate his councillors ; 
and in the other high seat, opposite to the King, sat his 
Marshall, Biom, and next to him his pursuivants. When 
people of importance came to him, they also had a seat of 
honour. The ale was drunk by the fire-light. He 
divided the service among his men, after the fashion of 
other kings. He had in his house sixty court-men, and 
thirty pursuivants ; and to them he gave pay and certain 
regulations. He had also thirty house servants, to do 
the needful work about the house, and procure what was 
required. He had besides many slaves. At the house 
were many out-buildings, in which the court-men slept. 
There was also a large room, in which the King held his 
court-meetings. 

It was King Olaf 's custom to rise betimes in the mor- 
ing, put on his clothes, wash his hands, and then go to 
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the church to hear the matins and morning mass. There- 
after he went to the Ting-meeting, to bring people to 
agreement with each other, or to talk of one or the other 
matter that appeared to him necessary. He invited to 
him great and small, who were known to be men of 
understanding. He often made them recite to him the 
laws which Hakon Athelstan's foster-son had made for 
Drontheim ; and, after considering them with those men 
of understanding, he ordered laws, adding to or taking 
from those established before. But Christian privileges 
lie settled according to the advice of Bishop Grimkel and 
other learned priests, and bent his whole mind to 
uprooting heathenism, and old customs which he thought 
contrary to Christianity. 

The following are a sample of Olaf s miracles : 
Of King Olaf, when he became a saint, it was related, 
that there was a wicked, evil-minded Count in Den- 
mark, who had a Norwegian servant-girl, whose family 
belonged to Drontheim district. She worshipped King 
Olaf the Saint, and believed firmly in his sanctity. But 
the above-mentioned Count doubted of all that was told 
of the holy man's miracles, insisted that it was nothing 
but nonsense and idle talk, and made a joke and scorn of 
the esteem and honour which all the country people 
showed the good King. Now when his holyday came, 
on which the mild monarch ended hia life, and which all 
Northmen kept sacred, this unreasonable Count would 
not observe it, but ordered his servant-girl to take and 
put fire in the oven that day. She knew well the Count's 
mad passion, and that he would revenge himself severely 
on her, if she refused doing as he ordered. She went, 
therefore, of necessity, and baked in the oven, but wept 
much at her work ; and she threatened King Olaf that 
she would never believe in him, if he did not avenge this 
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misdeed by some mischance or other. And now shall ye 
come to hear a well-deserved vengeance, and a true 
miracle. It happened, namely, in the same hour, that 
the Count became blind of both eyes, and the bread 
which she had shoved into the oven was turned into 
stone ! Of these stones, some are now in St. Olafs 
Temple, and in other places ; and since that time Olafs 
Mass has been always held holy in Denmark. 

Another miracle seems to have occurred somewhat 
nearer home. 

West in Walland a man had such bad health, that he 
became a cripple, and went on his knees and elbows. 
One day he was upon the road, and had fallen asleep. 
He dreamt that a gallant man came up to him, and asked 
him where he was going. When he named the neigh- 
bouring town, the man said to him : ** Go to St. Olafs* 
church, which is in London, and there thou shalt be 
cured." Thereupon he awoke, and went straightway to 
inquire the road to Olafs Church in London. At last he 
came to London Bridge, and asked the men of the castle 
if they could tell him where Olafs Church was ; but they 
replied, that there were so many churches that they could 
not tell to whom each of them was consecrated. Soon 
after, a man came up, and asked him where he wanted 
to go, and he answered to Olafs Church. "Then,'' 
said the man, "we shall both go together to Olafs 
Church, for I know the way to it."' Thereupon they 
went over the bridge, to the shrine where Olaf s Church 
was ; and when they came to the gates of the church- 
yard, the man mounted over the half-door that was in the 
gate, but the cripple rolled himself in, and rose up imme- 
diately, sound and strong : when he looked about him, his 
conductor had vanished. 

* St. Olave's. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SNOBBE STUBLEBON. 



Snorre Sturleson was bom in the year 1178, at 
Hvam, in the present bailiwick of Dale, in the western 
province of Iceland. His father, Stnrla Thordarson, was 
a man of consequence, descended from the royal stock of 
Odin, to which the Northern Kings, and all the great 
families among the Northmen, traced their lineage ; and 
he held by hereditary right the dignity of a Godar, which, 
in the times of the Odin worship, was hereditary in certain 
families descended from the twelve Diars, Drottars or 
Godars, who accompanied Odin from Asg&rd. The 
oflSce of Godar appears to have combined the functions 
of priest and judge originally ; and long after the sacer- 
dotal function had ceased, the judicial remained 

Snorre was sent, in his infancy, to Jon Loptson, of 
Odd^, to be fostered. It was the custom of the age 
for people of consequence to send their children to be 
fostered by others, sometimes of higher and sometimes of 
lower station, but always of a station, connection or 
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influence, that would be of use afterwards to the foster- 
child. This fostering was not merely nursing the child 
until he was weaned, but implied bringing him up to the 
age of manhood ; and the ties of foster-father, foster-son, 
and foster-brother, appear to have been as strong and 
influential as the natural ties of blood-relationship. The 
custom had arisen, in turbulent times, firom the policy of 
not giving an opportunity to hereditary enemies to cut off 
an entire family at one swoop, leaving no heir and avenger, 
and of strengthening the fiEunily by collateral alliances 

through the new ties. 

Jon Loptson appears to have been a person of more 
distinction than Snorre's own father. His grandfather 
was Samund hinn Frod^ ; his mother, Thora, was an 
illegitimate daughter of King Magnus Barefoot. In such 
a family, we may presume the literature of the country 
would be cultivated, and the sagas of the historical events 
in Norway, and of the transactions of her race of kings, 
would be studied with great interest. 



Jon Loptson died when Snorre was nineteen years of 
age. Snorre continued to live with his foster-brothers, 
his own father being dead, and his patrimony inconsider- 
able, and much wasted by his mother. At twenty-one 
years of age, he married Herdisa, the daughter of a 
wealthy priest, called Berse, who lived at Berg, in the 
bailiwick of Myre, where he also took up his abode. 
He got a considerable fortune with his wife, by whom he 
had several children, but only two who grew up ; a son, 
called John Murt ; and a daughter, called Halbcra. He 
had also several illegitimate children ; a son, called 
Urakia, and a daughter Ingeborg. After being mar- 
ried five-and-twenty years to Herdisa, he married, some- 
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time about 1224, she being still alive, another wife, 
Halvirg, a rich widow, with whom he got also a large 
fortune. He quarrelled with the children of his first 
wife about their fortunes, to which 'they were entitled 
when he parted from their mother. He was in enmity 
also with the husbands of both his daughters, each of 
whom had been divorced, or had had two husbands; 
and their sons in-law, and his own brother, Sighvat, were 
the parties who finally murdered him in their family feud. 
What is known of Snorre Sturleson is derived from an 
account of the Sturle family, called the "Sturlunga Saga," 
composed evidently by one of the kinsmen with whom 
he had been in enmity. His bad actions are therefore 

probably exaggerated, and his good concealed 

Of his wealth, we are told that he possessed six con- 
siderable farms, on which his stock of cattle was so great 
that in one year, in which fodder was scarce, he lost one 
hundred and twenty head of oxen, without being seriously 
affected by it in his circumstances. He employed much 
of his wealth in improving and fortifying his main resi- 
dence at Reikholt, to which he had removed from Berg. 
At Reikholt he constructed a bathing-room of cut free- 
stone, into which the water from a warm spring in the 
neighboiu-hood was conducted by a covered drain or pipe. 
Stone buildings in the north being rare, this structure was 
considered magnificent, and is spoken of as a proof, at once, 
of Snorre's wealth and extravagance. In this age it will 
rather be considered a proof that Snorre was a man of 
habits far more refined than those of the people around 
him ; that trifling as the structure may have been, it 
shows a mind of great energy and activity to have 
executed it, and of some refinement and improved habits 
to have felt the want of accommodation for personal 
cleanliness in his hou^e. 
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Snorre's first journey to Norway appears to have been 
about the year 1221, when he was forty -three years of 
age, and was still married to his first wife Herdisa. He 
appears to have come to Norway on a visit to Earl 
Hakon Galin, who was married to Lady Christina, the 
daughter of King Sigurd the Crusader. We are told 
in the " Sturlunga Saga," that Snorre had composed a 
poem in honour of the Earl, who in return had sent 
him a sword and a suit of armour. On his arrival he 
found that the Earl was dead, and his widow was married 
again to Askel, the Lagman of Gotland. He remained 
the first winter at the court of King Hakon and Earl 
Skule, who then ruled over Norway, and proceeded in 
summer to visit Lady Christina, by whom he was well 
received ; and it may be supposed that on his journey 
he collected the information relative to former trans- 
actions in Sweden and Denmark, as well as in Norway, 
that he gives in his chronicle. The Lady Christina was 
a daughter of King Sigurd the Crusader, by Malmfiid, 
a daughter of King Harold of Novogorod, whose mother 
was Gybe, a daughter of the English King Harold, the 
son of Earl Godwin, who fell at the Battle of Hastings. 
This Lady Christina appears to have been married first 
to Erling Skakke, by whom she had a son, who was 
King of Norway, Magnus Erlingson, in the middle of 
whose reign Snorre's chronicle ends. She was then 
married to Earl Hakon Galin, after whom she married 
the Lagman Askel. 

On his return from his visit Snorre remained two years 
with Earl Skule in Norway. It is evident that as a 
chronicler, Snorre Sturleson had thus enjoyed opportu- 
nities of collecting or correcting the accounts of transac- 
tions of former times, which few cotemporary authors 
possessed. He was made a cup-bearer or dish-bearer, 
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equivalent to the modem dignity of chamberlain, by 
King Hakon, and is a<jcused by his enemies of having 
entered into a private agreement with the King and 
Earl Skule that he should use his influence to subvert 
the independence which Iceland had hitherto enjoyed, 
and to persuade the King to submit to the government of 
the King of Norway ; and that he should be made the 
King's lenderman, or even Earl, over the country in 
reward of his service. Whatever may have been Snorre 
Sturleson's ambition or want of principle, no grounds for 
this charge appear in his life. The subjugation of Iceland 
to the crown of Norway, was, on the contrary, carried 
into effect two years after his murder by his personal 

enemies 

Snorre returned to Reikholt, and, divorcing his first 
wife, married his second, for the sake, it is alleged, of 
her large fortune, and became the richest, and probably 
the most unhappy man of his day in Iceland. He was 
involved in disputes and lawsuits with his sons and his 
wife's family, who appear to have had just and legal 
claims to their shares of the properties which he con- 
tinued to keep in his own possession. He appears to 
have visited Norway once, if not twice again, before, or 
about the year 1237, and to have attached himself to 
the party of Duke Skule, who had claims on the suc- 
cession to the crown of Norway. In 1237 Snorre returned 
to Iceland, and Duke Skule assumed the title of King 
at Drontheim, in opposition to his son-in-law. King Hakon 
Hakonson ; but in the following year he and his son were 
slain. Snorre Sturleson, as a friend or adherent of Duke 
Skule, was declared a traitor by King Hakon. As the 
King s chamberlain, he might in that age, although not 
a Norwegian subject, be considered as a traitor. Letters 
from the King were issued to his enemies to bring him 
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prisoner to Norway, or to put him to death ; and on this 
authority his relations, with whom he was in enmity in 
a family feud — his three sons-in-law, Gissur, Kolbein 
and Ame, came by night, in September 1241, to his 
residence at Reikholt, and murdered him in the sixty- 
third year of his age. The same party, two years after- 
wards, brought Iceland under subjection to the crown of 
Norway 

Snorre Sturleson must be measured, not by our scale 
of moral and social worth, but by the scale of his own 
times. Measured by that scale, he will be judged to 
have been a man of a great but rough energy of mind, of 
strong selfishness, rapacity, and passions unrestrained by 
any moral, religious or social consideration ; a bold, bad, 
unprincipled man, of intellectual powersand cultivation far 
above any of his cotemporaries whose literary productions 
have reached us — a, specimen of the best and worst in the 
characters of men in that transition age from barbarism 
to ciirilization — a type of the times— a man rough, wild, 
vigorous in thought and deed, like the men he describes 
in his chronicles.* 

During the present century, about thirty years ago, 
Dr. Henderson, during his visit to Iceland, sought out the 
old abod e of Snorre at Reikholt, an d found and made use of 
the great historian's bath. "This bath,"" he says, ** has sur- 
vived the ravages of six hundred years, without requiring 
any reparations, and is doubtless, next to the * Heim- 
skringla," the proudest specimen of Snorre's ingenuity, and 
forms a nobler monument than any which the most zealous 
of his admirers could have erected to his memory. It is 
perfectly circular in form, about fifteen feet in diameter, 
and is constructed of hewn stones, which fit into each 



* Laing's " Heimskringla. 
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other in the most exact manner, and have been joined 
together by a fine cement of bolus, and of other matter 
found in the neighbourhood. The floor is paved with 
the same kind of tophaceous stone which composes the 
wall, and a stone bench, capable of containing upwards 
of thirty persons, surrounds the inside of the bath. The 
water is supplied from a hot spouting fountain, called 
Scmblay which is situated five hundred feet in a northerly 
direction, in a hot morass, where numerous boiling springs 
make their appearance. It is conveyed by means of a 
subterraneous aqueduct, constructed of stones, which are 
cemented together in the same way as those which form 
the bath. In the year 1733, this conduit was deranged 
by an earthquake, and again repaired by the Reverend 
Dean Finn Jonson, afterwards Bishop of Skalholt ; but 
has since been broken at diflferent places. On reaching 
the basin, the hot water is admitted through a small 
aperture, and when a sufficient quantity has been re- 
ceived the orifice is closed with a stone, and the water 
runs in its common channel down the valley. There 
is another opening at the bottom of the basin, through 
which the water is suffered to run out, and the bath is by 
this means rendered perfectly clean. 

" In most of the descriptions we have of this famous 
bath, it has been affirmed, that a supply of cold water is 
likewise brought to the basin for the purpose of reducing 
the temperature ; but the statement is inaccurate, as there 
does not exist any cold water in the vicinity, nor can any 
other be obtained for economical or domestic purposes, 
than what is brought from the hot springs. Those who 
avail themselves of it have to wait till the water in the 
basin has sufficiently cooled, when they descend by a 
flight of steps, and may have any depth they choose, not 
exceeding four feet. As the floor recedes from the centre, 
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it gradually becomes shallower, and close to the bench it 
is not deeper than to admit of children standing in it 

" Owing to the infrequency of its use, I found Snorra- 
laug rather in a neglected state ; the water was muddy, 
and a quantity of soil had collected at the bottom. 
Having intimated a wish to bathe in it, the plug was 
taken out of the draining-hole, and the current of hot 
water from Scribla was suffered to flow freely through it 
the whole of the night, so that in the morning, before 
dressing, I stepped down to it from my tent, and had an 
opportunity of enjoying and appreciating to the full the 
beneficial luxury of the Laug. 

" Besides the bath, the Logr^tta, situated nearly in 
front of the parsonage, and the Stiu*lungareitur, a part of 
the churchyard where the family of the historian is 
supposed to have been interred, tend to keep up his 
memory at ReykhoUt/' 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE SAGAS — CONTINUED. 



The Sagas comprehend almost every species of narra- 
tive in prose. Legend, chronicle, history, and romance, 
all come under the general head of Saga. In fact, the 
literature of Iceland and ancient Scandinavia consisted of 
poetry and prose, with very few exceptions, such as the 
cosmogonic and ethic books of the Edda, the Or&g&s, 
or Laws, and the Konungs Skygsja, or Mirror of Kings, 
devoted to the recital of past times. These recitals were 
inevitably, from their oral delivery and perpetuation, 
mingled with much fictitious and romantic matter. As we 
approach the period when writing was introduced, the 
quantity of sober and authentic history in the Sagas is 
proportionably augmented. As we have seen, Snorre's 
Chronicle of the Kings of Norway — ^the " Heimskringla" 
— is a saga, and it includes every species of saga compo- 
sition. Its earlier part, necessarily derived from the 
traditions of Scald and Sagaman, is a condensation of 
their marvellous accounts of the ancient gods and heroes 
of their race ; as it advances, we have fable and fact, 
curiously but more sparingly mingled ; then annals of 
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what came within the range of recent observation or of 
his own knowledge, terminating in history apparently as 
authentic as any other. 

In the ancient Sagas it is difficult, and often quite 
impossible, to say where fable ends, and where fact 
begins, or how much of one is amalgamated with the 
other. This can be only done by a careful comparison of 
the number of the works drawn from different sources, and 
of those also with the cotemporary history of the nations ; 
and this is the w(»:k of the historian, not ours, which is 
merely to state what these Sagas ara In amoimt, the 
Saga literature of a^cient Scandinavia is surprisingly 
extensive : it consists of above two hundred volumes. 
The lists of these, to be foimd in the " Series Dynastarum 
et Regum Daniae," of Torfaeus, in Miiller's " Saga Biblio- 
thek,'^ and in "Biom Haldorson," show that these 
productions are almost innumerable. From amongst 
some hundreds which have been long published, or which 
are now in course of cheap publication in Copenhagen, we 
may name a few of the most celebrated : 

The Bandamanna Saga — ^the Confederates — an accoxmt 
of an Icelandic law process in the eleventh century. The 
Breta Saga, Saga of Wales, called Breta, and Bretland, 
the parts of England occupied by the Anglo-Saxons, 
being called Saxland. Erik Bauda Saga, of Erik the 
Red, who discovered Greenland, and Vineland, or Ame- 
rica, about the end of the ninth century. Eyrbyggia 
Saga of Thorgrim, whose forefather Rolf came from the 
Isle of Moster, in the north of Norway, and first planted 
Iceland with people from his island — ^Eyrbyggia, Isle 
settlers. This was to escape from the tyranny of Haraljd 
Haarfager, in the middle of the eleventh century. Eriks 
Saga Vidforla, of Erik the Wanderer, who went in search 
of the island of Immortality. Edwarda Saga bins Helga, 

i2 
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of SaintEdwaxd of England. Fagrskinna, a concise saga 
of the Kings of Norway, from the end of the twelfth 
century. Flatteyar Annall, the Flato Codex, so called from 
the Isle of Flato, in Breidfiord, in Iceland, in which the 
manuscript wasdiscoveredinl660. The Annal comes down 
to 1395, and contains many sagas transcribed into it, and 
is considered a most important historical collection. The 
manuscripts were written by Jon Thordsen, priest, and 
Magnus Thorhalsen. Faereyinga Saga, annals of the Faro 
Isles. Frithiof s Saga, the story of Frithiof the Bold, made 
the subject of his great poem, by Bishop Tegn^r. Gibbons 
Saga, a story of Gibbon, son of the French King William. 
Gaunga Hrolfs Saga, Rolf Ganger, the conqueror of 
Normandy. Gudmundar Biskups Saga, part of the third 
book of the Sturlunga Saga, or history of the Stnrlunga 
family, ending 1264. Grenlandinga Thattr, events in 
Greenland from 1122, with a list of nine bishops and 
fifteen churches. Hrolf Kraka Saga, a collection of 
sagas, some historical, some fabulous. Honse Thoris 
Saga, saga of Thorar the hen-merchant, historical 
Islandinga Bok Ara Froda, the book of Iceland, treating 
of its first colonization and Christianizing, usually called 
An Frode Scheda, written about 1120. Isfirdinga Saga, 
saga of Isfirding, in Iceland. JomsviMng Saga, of the 
Vikings of Jomsburg, in the island of Wollen. Knytlinga 
Saga, of the Danish Kings of the Canute dynasty, sup- 
posed to be by Olaf Thordsen, who died 1 259. Kroka 
Refs Saga, of Ref the Cunning; fabulous. Kiistus 
Saga, account of the introduction of Christianity into 
Iceland from 981 to 1000. Kraks Spa, the prophecy of 
Krak. Landn^a Bok, annals of events in Iceland to the 
end of the tenth century, containing the names of the 
first settlers, and of their lands,^ three thousand names of 
persons, and fourteen hundred names of places. Langfid- 
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gatal, account of the dynasties and Elings of the North. 
Laxdala Saga, Liosvetninga Saga, and many other sagas 
of Icelandic families. Bagners Saga Lodbroker, saga 
of Bagner Lodbrok. Sturlunga Saga, of the family of 
Sturle, from which Snorre Sturleson was descended. 
Thidreks Saga of Bern, Diedrich of Bern, the same as the 
German story. Volsunga Saga, the saga of the ancestors 
of Sigurd Fafhisbane, or Siegfried, the conqueror of the 
dragon, the hero of the " Nibelungen Lied." 

Besides these, and hundreds of others of the like kind, 
there are sagas of all imaginable fictions; sagas of 
wonderful heroes, and as wonderful saints; of the 
Apostles and the Virgin Mary ; of magicians, conquerors, 
and fair women ; showing that the ancient Scandinavians 
were as enthusiastic patronisers of the literature of fiction 
as the readers of the present day. In the sagas we have re- 
ferred to, there are mention of others thathavenotreached 
us, The Landn&ma Bok speaks of the histories of Bodmod, 
of Gerpis, of Grimelf, and of Thord Getter, a history of the 
Thorskfiord people, and life of Vibiom, one of the original 
settlers in Iceland. The history of the Sturle family 
shows that there were histories at that time of the 
Berserkir and Viking Hraungrid, and lives of Olaf, King 
of the lidmen, or army ; of Hrok the Black ; and Orm the 
Poet, with others too many to mention. There was the 
Konungs Skygsja, or Mirror of Bangs, a very remarkable 
work, which we shall mention anon ; andGrdgds,or code of 
laws. Amongst the writings of those times lost, are the 
greater part of those of Ari Frod^, Kolskegg, Brandus, 
Erik, and many others. 

Mr. Laing justly remarks on this wonderful activity of 
the Icelandic and Scandinavian mind during the five 
centuries, from the time of Bede, in the seventh and 
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eighth centuries, to that of Matthew Paris, in the thir- 
teenth, as throwing completely into the shade the literary 
achievements of the Anglo-Saxon portion of our ancestors, 
not only in amount, but in spirit and originality. While 
the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers are heavy and prosaic, the 
Scalds, and Sagamen of Iceland are full of life and 
imagination, as well as of historic knowledge, and that 
amid wrongs and troubles. 

Almost every leading family of Iceland had its written 
saga. The Sagamen, like the Scalds, travelled all overthe 
Scandinavian countries, visited all their courts, and there- 
fore treasured up and transmitted to posterity the whole 
history of the North. We have, therefore, the ancient 
Mythic Sagas ; we have the Volsunga Saga, and Noma 
Gests Saga, giving the same history of the Nibelungen 
tragedy as the Edda ; then the Vilkina Saga, giving the 
Qerman version of it. We have also the Fundin 
Noraegur, a saga of the Fomjotr, or ancient giant 
dynasty of Norway. 

After these came the Heroic Sagas, as the Ynglinga, 
Fridthiofs, Halfs, Bolf Ejcaks, Bodvar Bjarkis, and 
Bagner Lodbroks Sagas.' Of Historical Sagas, and por- 
tions of them, there are said to be more than a hundred. 
Of the sagas relating especially to Iceland, Greenland, 
and Vineland, there are nearly forty. The most im- 
portant of the purely Icelandic ones are : the Sturlunga, 
Erybyggja, Nials, Eigils, Kormaks, Laxdsela, and Kristni 
Sagas. Besides these, as may be seen by the list given, 
there are numbers of romantic sagas. Nor were the 
people of Iceland contented with their own native 
produce, but they began, after the introduction of 
writing, to translate from the literature of other nations 
to such a degree, that Miiller, in his introduction to his 
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'' Saga BibHothek/' enumeratesonehundred Bud nineteen 
of such translations from almost every language of Europe, 
including even the learned languages. 

Of the Historical Sagas we havegiven ample specimens 
from the noblest of them— the " Heimskringla.' ' We now 
presentone ortwo from the Erybyggja Saga, as descriptive 
of the life in Iceland which so many of these works 
detail This Saga is supposed to have been written in the 
eighteenth oentury, and records the affairs of the district 
of Iceland lying around the promontory called the 
Snsefels. As an example of the popular superstitions of 
the time, let us take 

THE CONTENTION OP TWO WEIRD WOMEN. 

" Tell me," said Katla, a handsome and lively widow, 
to Gunlaugar, an accomplished and gallant young 
warrior, ^^ tell me why thou goest so oft) to Mahfahlida ? 
Is it to caress an old woman ? " ** Thine own age, 
Eatla," answered the youth inoonsiderately, " might pre- 
sent thy making that of (Jeirrida a subject of reproach !" 
" I littie dreamed," replied the offended matron, " that 
we were on an equality in that particular ; but thou 
who supposest that Qeirrida is the sole source of know- 
ledge, mayst find that there are others who equal her in 



science." 



It happened in tiie course of the following winter that 
Gunlaugar, in company with Oddo, the son of Katla^ had 
renewed one of those visits to Geinida, with which Katla 
had upbraided him. " Thou shalt not depart to-night," 
said the sage matron ; " evil spirits are alnroad, and thy 
bad destiny predominates." " We are two in company," 
answered Gunlaugar, '' and have, therefore, nothing to 
fear." " Oddo," replied Geinida, " will be no aid to 
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thee ; but go^ since thou wilt go, and pay the penalty of 
thy own rashness/' 

L m, w.y the, ridW the rivai „.,„„, »d G«- 
laugar was invited to remain in her house that night 
This he decUned, and passing forward alone, was next 
morning found lying before the gate of his fsither Thor- 
biom, severely woimded, and deprived of his judgment 
Various causes were assigned for this disaster ; but Oddo, 
asserting that they had parted in anger that evening from 
Oeirrida, insisted that his companion must have sustained 
the injury through her sorcery. Oeirrida was accordingly 
summoned before the popular assembly, and accused of 
witchcraft But twelve witnesses, S compurgators, 
having asserted upon their oath the innocence of the 
accused party, Gleirrida was honourably acquitted. Her 
acquittafSId^ot temunate the rivaJxy'Sween the two 
sorceresses, for Geurida belonging to the family of 
Kiliakan, and Katla to that of the Pontiff Snorre, the 
animosity which subsisted between these septs became 
awakened by the quarrel 

It chanced that Thorbiom, called Digri, or the Corpu- 
lent, one of the family of Snorre, had some horses which 
fed in the mountain pastures, near those of Thorarin, 
called the Black, the son of the enchantress Greirrida. But 
when autunm arrived, and the horses were withdrawn 
from the mountains and housed for the winter, those of 
Thorbiom could nowhere be f<5und ; and Oddo and a 
party of armed followers immediately set forth for Mah- 
fahlida, the dwelling of Oeirrida and her son Thorarin. 
Arrived before the gate, they demanded permission to 
search for the missmg horsea This Thorarin refused, 
alleging that neither was the search demanded duly 
authorized by law, nor were the proper witnesses cited to 
be present, nor did Thorbiom offer any sufficient pledge 
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of security wlien exercising so hazardous a privilege. 
Thorbiom repKed, that as Thorarin declined to permit a 
search, he must be held as admitting his guilt ; and consti- 
tuting for that purpose a temporary court of justice, by 
choosing out six judges, he formally accused Thorarin of 
theft before the gate of his own house. At this the 
patience of Geirrida forsook her, " Well,'' said she to 
her son Thorarin, '^ is it said of thee, that thou art more of 
a woman than a man, or thou wouldst not bear these 
intolerable affironts.'' 

Thorarin fired at the reproach, rushed forth with his 
servants and guests ; a skirmish soon disturbed the legal 
process, and one or two of both parties were slain before 
the wife of Thorarin and the female attendants could 
separate the fray by flinging their mantles over the 
weapons of the combatants. Thorbiom and his party 
retreating, Thorarin proceeded to examine the field of 
battla Alas I amongst the relics of the fight was a 
bloody hand, too slight and fair to belong to any of the 
combatants. It was that of his wife Ada, who had met 
this misfortune in her attempt to separate the skirmish. 
Incensed to the utmost, Thorarin threw aside his constitu- 
tional moderation, and mounting his horse, with his allies 
and followers, pursued the hostile party, and overtook 
them in a hay-field, where they had halted to repose their 
horses, and exult over the damage they had done to 
Thorarin. At this moment he assailed them with such 
fury that he slew Thorbiom upon the spot, and killed 
several of his attendants, though Oddo, the son of Katla, 
escaped free from woimds, having been dressed by his 
mother in an invulnerable garment. 

After this action, more bloody than usually happened 
in an Icelandic engagement, Thorarin returned to Mah- 
fahlida, and being questioned by his mother concerning 

13 
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the eventB of the skirmish, he answered in the impro- 
visatory and enigmatical poetry of his age and country: 

'' From me the foul reproach be far. 
With which a female waked the war ; 
From me, who shumied not in the fray 
Through foemen fierce to hew my way ; 
Since meet it is the eagle's brood 
On the fresh corpse should find their food, — 
Then spared I not, in fighting field, 
With stalwart hand my sword to wield ; 
And well may claim at Odin's shrine 
The praise which waits this deed of mine.'' 

To which effusion Geirrida answered : " Do these 
verses imply the death of Thorbiom ? " And Thorarin, 
alluding to the legal process which Thorbiom had insti- 
tuted against him, resumed his song : 

" Sharp bit the sword beneath the hood 
Of him whose zeal the cause pursued. 
And ruddy flowed the stream of death. 
Ere the grim brand resumed the sheath ; 
Now on the buokler of the slain 
The raven sits his draught to drain. 
For gore-drenched is his visage IxAd 
That hither came his courts to hold." ^ 

As the consequence of this slaughter was likely to be a 
prosecution at the instance of the Pontiff* Snorre, Thorarin 
had now recourse to his allies and kindred, of whom the 
most powerful was Amkill, his maternal uncle, and 
Yerimond, who readily promised their aid, both in the 
£eld and at the Ting, or popular meeting in spring, before 
which, it was to be presumed, Snorre would indite Tho- 
jurin for the slaughter of his Idnsman. Amkill asked his 
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nephew how he had come so to lose the command of his 
temper. He replied : 

'^ Till then, the master of my mood, . 
Men called me gentle, mild and good ; 
But yon fierce dame's sharp tongue might wake 
In wintry den the frozen snake." 

While Thorarin spent the winter with his uncle 
Amkill, he received information from his mother Geirrida 
that Oddo, son of her old rival Katla, was the person who 
had cat off the hand of his wife Ada, and that he gloried 
in the &ct Thorarin and Amkill determined on insrtant 
vengeance, and rapidly traveling surprised the house of 
Eatta. The undismayed sorceress, on hearing them 
approach, commanded her son to sit close beside her ; and 
when the assailants entered, they only beheld Katla 
spinning some yam from what seemed a large distaff, with 
her female domestics seated around her. " Her son,'' ^e 
said, "was absent on a journey;" and Thorarin and 
Amkill, having searched the house in vain, were obhged 
to depart with this answer. They had not, however, 
gone far before the well-known skill of Eatla in optical 
delusion occurred to them, and they resolved on a second 
and siaricter search. Upon their return they found Katla 
in the outer apartment, who seemed to be shearing the 
hair of a tame kid, but was in reality cutting the locks of 
her son Oddo. Entering the inner room, they found the 
large distaff flung carelessly upon a bench. They re- 
turned yet a third time, and a third delusion was prepared 
for them ; for Katla had given her son the appearance of 
a hog, which seemed to grovel upon the heap of ashes. 
Amk ill now seized and split the distaff, which he had at 
first suspected, upon which Katla tauntingly observed, 
that if their visits had been frequent that evening, they 
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could not be said to be altogether ineffectual, since they 
had destroyed a distaff. They were accordingly return- 
ing completely baffled, when Gteirrida met them, and 
upbraided them with carelessness in searching for their 
enemy. "Return yet again," she said, "and I will 
accompany you.'' 

Katla's maidens, still upon the watch, announced to her 
the return of the hostile party, their nimiber augmented by 
one who wore a blue mantle. "Alas \" cried Elatla^ " it is 
the sorceress Greirrida, against whom spells wiU be of no 
avail'' Immediately rising from the raised and boarded 
seat which she occupied, she concealed Oddo beneath it, 
and covered it with cushions as before, on which she 
stretched herself, complaining of indisposition. Upon the 
entrance of the hostile party, Qeirrida, without speaking 
a word, flung aside her mantle, took out a piece of seal- 
skin, in which she wrapped Katla's head, and commanded 
that she should be held by some of the attendants, while 
the others broke open the boarded seat, beneath whichOddo 
lay concealed, seized upon him, bound him, and led him 
away captive with his mother. Next morning Oddo was'' 
hanged, and Katla stoned to death, but not until she had 
confessed, that through her sorcery she had occasioned 
the disaster of Gunlaugar, which first led to these feuds. 
Thorarin was compelled by the great pontiff and chief 
magistrate Snorre, the ancestor of the historian, to quit 
the country. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

CONGLUSION OF THE ICELANDIC SAGAS. 

We present two more eitracts from the Eyrbyggja 
Saga ; and, first : 

tHE BEBSBIt^IB TBAGBDT. 

Earl Haco, son of Sigurd, Regent of Norway, had at 
his court two of those remarkable champions called 
Berserkir, who, by moral or physical excitation of some 
kind or other, were wont to work themselves into a state 
of phrenzy, during which they achieved deeds surpassing 
human strength, and rushed, without sense of danger or 
feeling of pain, upon eveiy peril which could be opposed 
to them. Vermimd, who had gone out with Thorarin to 
Norway, deemed that these champions would be a great 
defence to him in Iceland, whither he was intending to 
return. The Earl having offered almost any. gift that he 
might request at his departure, he chose these Berserkir, 
though warned by Earl Haco that they would be trouble- 
some dependents to any one of less station than a prince ; 
that any contradiction was apt to excite their stormy 
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passions, and that, therefore, their company conld not be 
called safe or commodious. 

Vermund, however, grasped at the permission of the 
Earl, though reluctantly granted; and was profuse in 
promises to Halli and Leikner, providing they would 
accompany him to Iceland. They frankly objected to 
the poverty of the country, yet agreed to go thither ; 
apprizing their conductor at the same time, that their 
friendship would not endure long if he refused them 
any boon which it was in his power to grant, and which 
they might choose to demand. Yermund assured them 
again of his anxious wish to gratify them in every parti- 
cular, and transported them to Iceland, where he was not 
long of discovering that he had burdened himself with a 
very difficult task. Halli's first request was, that he 
should be provided with a spouse, rich, nobly bom, and 
beautifril ; but as it was not easy to find a maiden so 
gifted, who would unite her faith with a foreigner of 
mean birth, who was besides a Berserkir, Vermund was 
compelled to elude the request of his champion. This 
was likely to occasion such enmity, that Yermund began 
to think of transferring his troublesome and xmgovemable 
satellites to his brother Amgrim, a man of a stem, fierce, 
and active disposition, who had carried on numerous 
feuds, and in every case refused to make pecuniary com- 
pensation for the slaughters which he had committed. 
Thus he was usually called Styr, i. «. the Stirring or 
Tumultuous ; while Vermund was termed Miofie, or the 
Delicate. 

Styr, nevertheless, tiunultuous as he was, could not be 
prevailed upon to accept the patronage of the Berserkir, It 
was in vain that Yermund protested that he gifted him 
with two such champions as would enable him to become 
an easy victor in every quarrel he might engage in, and that 
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he designed this present as a gage of their fraternal 
union. Styr, professing a sincere confidence in his 
brotherly affection, intimated that he had heard enough 
of the disposition of these foreign warriors to satisfy him 
that they would be rather embarrassing than useful de- 
pendents, and was fully determined never to admit them 
within his family. Vermund was, therefore, obliged to 
change his time, to acknowledge the dread in whidn he 
stood of the Berserkir, and request his brother's advice 
and assistance to rid him of them. 

" That,'^ answered Styr, *' is a different proposal. 
I could never have accepted them as a pledge of favour 
or friendship ; but, to relieve thee from danger and 
difficulty, I am content to encumber myself with the 
diarge of thy associates."" The next point was to recon- 
cile the Beiserkir, who might resent being transferred 
like bondmen from the one brother to the other, to this 
change of masters. The warlike and fierce disposition of 
Styr seemed, however, so much more suitable to their 
own than that of Vermund, that they speedily acquiesced, 
and accompanying their new patron on a nocturnal excuiv 
sion, evinced their strength by breaking to' pieces a strong 
wooden frame or bed, in which his enemy had taken re- 
fuge, so that Styr had an opportunity of slaying him. 
The presumption of Halli, however, soon discomposed 
their union. The champion cast the eyes of affection on 
AsdiBa, the daughter of his patron-a haughty, fierce, 
and robust damsel — well calculated to captivate the heart 
of a Berserkir. 

He formally announced to Styr that he demanded her 
hand in marriage, and that refusal would be a breach of 
their friendship ; but that, if he would accept of his 
alliance, he and his brother would render him the most 
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powerful man in Iceland. At this unexpected proposal, 
Styr for a time remained silent, considering how best he 
might evade the presumptuous demand of this frantic 
champion, and at length observed, that the friends of 
his family must be consulted upon his daughter's estab- 
lishment 

" Three days' space/' answered Halli, " will suffice for 
that purpose ; and be mindful that our friendship depends 
on thine answer." Styr, in great doubt and trouble, 
journeyed to Helgafell, to consult the experience of the 
Pontifif Snorre. When Snorre learned that he came to 
ask advice, "Let us ascend," he said, "the Sacred 
Mount, for such counsels as are taken on that holy spot 
rarely prove unpropitiotia" 

They remained in deep conference on the Mount of 
Thor until evening, nor did any one know the purpose 
which they agitated ; but what followed sufficiently shows 
the nature of the counsels suggested upon the holy 
ground. Styr, so soon as he returned home, announced 
to Halli his expectation, that since he could not redeem 
his bride by payment of a sum of money, as was usual, 
he should substitute, in lieu thereof, according to ancient 
right and custom, the performance of some unusual and 
difficult task. " And what shall that task be ?" demanded 
the suitor. "Thou shalt form," said Styr, " a path through 
the rocks at Biamarhaf, and a fence betwixt my property 
and that of my neighbour's ; also thou shalt construct a 
house for the reception of my flocks ; and these tasks 
accomplished, thou shalt have Asdisa to wife." 

" Though unaccustomed to such servile toil," replied 
the Berserkir, " I accept of the terms thou hast offered." 
And, by the assistance of his brother, he accomplished 
the path required, a work of the greatest labour ; and 
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erected the board fence, of which vestiges remained in the 
days of our historian.* The Berserkir were now labour- 
ing at the stable for the flocks, while the servants of Styr 
were employed in the construction of a subterranean bath, 
so contrived that it could on a sudden be deluged. with 
boiling water, or heated to a suffocating degree. 

On the last day, when the brethren were labouring at 
the conclusion of their task, Asdisa, the daughter of 
Styr, passed by them splendidly arrayed. Then sang 
HaUi: 

" Oh whither dost thou bend thy way. 
Fair maiden in such rich array 1 
For never have 1 seen thee roam 
So gaily dressed, so far from home." 

Then Leikner also sang : 

" Till now that stole of purple rare. 
Full seldom did the maiden wear. 
Why is she now attired so fair 1 
The cause, maid benign, display 
Of that unwonted raiment gay 1 
Nor thus disdainful pass us by 
With silent lip and scornful eye." 



But Asdisa, disliking either the bard or the poetry, 
or both, passed on without making any answer. Evening 
now approached, and the stipulated task being ended, 
the champions returned to the dwelling of Styr. They 
were extremely exhausted, as was common with persons 

* Dr. Henderson, in 1814, saw the Berserkia Lava, as this road 
and fence are still called. Also the Berserkia-dis, or cairn under 
which the two Berserkir were buried ; as well as the remains of the 
house of Styr. He describes the Berserkir road as a truly gigantic 
labour. 
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of their condition, whose profuse expenditure of strength 
and spirits induced a proportionate degree of relaxation 
after severe labour ; they therefore gladly accepted Styr's 
{proposal, that they should occupy the newly-constructed 
bath. When they had entered, their insidious patron 
caused the trap-door to be blockaded, and a newly-stripped 
bullock's skin to be stretched before the entrance, and 
then proceeded to pour in scalding water through the 
Aperture contrived for that purpose, and to heat the bath 
to an intolerable pitch. The unfortunate Berserkir en- 
deavoured to break out, and Halli succeeded in forcing 
the door ; but his feet being entangled in the slippery 
hide, he was stabbed by Styr ere he could make any 
defence ; his brother, attempting the entrance, was forced 
headlong into the bath ; and thus both perished. Styr 
caused their bodies to be interred in a narrow glen, of 
such depth that nothing but the sky was visible from its 
recesses. Then Styr composed this song concerning his 
exploit : 

" These champions fi*om beyond the main 
Of Iceland*s sons I deemed the bane, 
Nor feared I to endure the harm 
And frantic fiiry of their arm, 
But conqueror, gave this valley's gloom 
To be the grim Berserkir's tomb." 

When the Pontiff Snorre heard that the stratagem of 
styr had proved successful, he paid him a visit, in 
which, after a day's consultation, Asdisa, the daughter 
of Styr, was betrothed to Snorre. 
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GHOSTS EJECTED BY LEGAL PROCESS. 

In the year 1000, the Christian religion was intro- 
duced into Iceland by her Apostles, Gizur the White and 
Hialto. Snorre became a convert, and lent the greatest 
assistance in extending the new faith. 

The same year is assigned as the date of a very curious 
legend. A ship from Iceland chanced to winter in a haven 
near HelgafelL Amongst the passengers was a woman 
named Thorgunna^ a native of the Hebrides, who was 
reputed by the sailors to possess garments and household 
furniture of a fashion far surpassing those in use in 
Iceland. Thurida, sister of the Pontiflf Snorre, and wife of 
Thorodd, a woman of a vain and covetous disposition^ 
attracted by these reports, made a visit to the stranger, 
but could not prevail upon her to display her treasures. 
Pei-sisting, however, in her inquiries, she pressed Thor- 
gunna to take up her abode at the house of Thorodd. 
The Hebridean reluctantly assented, but added, that as 
she could labour at every kind of domestic industry, she 
trusted in that manner to discharge the obUgation she 
might lie under to the family, without giving any part 
of her property in recompense for her lodging. 

As Thurida continued to luge her request, Thorgunna 
accompanied her to Froda, the house of Thorodd, where 
the seamen deposited a huge chest and cabinet, containing 
the property of her new guest, which Thurida viewed 
with envious and covetous eyes. So soon as they had 
pointed out to Thorgunna the place assigned to her bed, 
she opened tiie chest, and took forth such an embroidered 
bed coverlet, and such a splendid and complete set of 
tapestry hangings and bed furniture of English Unen, 
interwoven with silk, as had never been seen in Iceland. 
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" Sell to me/' said the covetous matron, " this fair 
bed-fumiture/' ** Believe me/' answered Thorgunna, 
" I will not lie upon straw in order to feed thy pomp 
and vmiity ;" an answer which so greatly displeased 
Thurida, that she never again repeated her request 
Thorgunna, to whose character subsequent events added 
something of a mystical solenmity, is described as being 
a woman of a tall and stately appearance, of a dark 
complexion, and having a profusion of black hair. She 
was advanced in age ; assiduous in the labours of the 
field and the loom; a faithful attendant upon divine 
worship ; grave, silent, and solemn in domestic society. 
She had little intercourse with the household of Thorodd, 
and showed particular dislike to two of its inmates. 
These were Thorer, who having lost a leg in the skirmish 
between Thorbiom and Thorarin, was called Thorer Wid- 
legr, or Wooden-leg, from the substitute he had adopted ; 
and his wife Thorgrima, called Galldra-Kinna (wicked 
sorceress), from her supposed skill in enchantment 
Kiartan, the son of Thurida, a boy of excellent promise, 
was the only person of the household to whom Thor- 
gunna showed much affection, and she was much vexed 
at times when the childish petulance of the boy made an 
indifferent return to her kindness. 

After this mysterious stranger had dwelt at Froda for 
some time, and while she was labouring in the hay-field 
with other members of the family, a sudden cloud firom 
the northern mountain led Thorodd to anticipate a heavy 
shower. He instantly commanded the hay-makers to 
pile up in ricks the quantity which each had been en- 
gaged in turning to the wind. It was afterwards remem- 
bered that Thorgunna did not pile up her portion, but 
left it spread upon the field. The cloud approached with 
great celerity, and sajik so heavily around the farm, that 
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it was scarce possible to see beyond the limits of the 
field. A heavy shower next descended, and so soon as 
the clouds broke away, and the sun shone forth, it was 
observed that it had rained blood. That which fell upon 
the ricks of the other labourers soon dried up, but that 
Thorgunna had wrought upon remained wet with gore. 
The unfortunate Hebridean, appalled at the omen, betook 
herself to her bed, and was seized with a mortal illness. 
On the approach of death, she summoned Thorodd, her 
landlord, and intrusted to him the disposition of her 
property and effects. 

" Let my body,'' she said, " be transported to Skalholt, 
for my mind presages that in that place shall be founded 
the most distinguished church in this island. Let my 
golden ring be given to the priests who shall celebrate 
my obsequies, and do thou indemnify thyself for the 
funeral charges out of my remaining effects. To thy 
wife I bequeath my purple mantle, in order that by this 
sacrifice to her avarice I may secure the right of dis- 
posing of the rest of my remaining effects at my own 
pleasure. But for my bed, with its coverings, hangings, 
and furniture, I entreat they may be all consigned to the 
flames. I do not desire this because I envy any one the 
possession of these things after my death, but because I 
wish those evils to be avoided which I plainly foresee will 
happen if my will be altered in the slightest particular. 

Thorodd promised faithfully to execute this extraordi- 
nary testament in the most solemn manner. Accordingly, 
as soon as Thorgunna was dead, her faithful executor 
prepared a pile for burning her splendid bed. Thurida 
entered, and learned with anger and astonishment the 
purpose of these arrangements. To the remonstrances 
of her husband she answered that the menaces of future 
danger were only caused by Thorgunna's selfish envy. 
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who did not wish any one to enjoy her treasures after her 
decease. Then, findmg Thorodd inaccessible to aigu- 
ment, she had recourse to caresses and blandishments, 
and at length extorted permission to separate from th6 
rest of the bed-fomiture the tapestried curtains and 
coverlet : the rest was consigned to the flames, in obedience 
to the will of the testator. 

The body of Thorgunna being wrapped in new linen 
and placed in a coffin, was next to be transported through 
the precipices and morasses of Iceland, to the distant 
district where she had appointed the place of her sepul- 
ture. A remarkable incident occmTed on the way. The 
transporters of the body arrived at evening late, weary and 
drenched with rain, in a house called Nether-ness, where 
the niggard hospitaUty of the proprietor only afforded 
them house-room, without any supply of food or fuel 
But so soon as they entered, an unwonted noise was 
heard in the kitchen of the mansion, and the figure of 
a woman, soon recognised to be the deceased Thorgunna, 
was seen busily employed in preparing victuals. The 
inhospitable landlord, being made acquainted with this 
frightful circumstance, readily agreed to supply every 
refreshment which was necessary, on which the vision 
instantly disappeared. The apparition having become 
public, they had no reason to ask twice for hospitality 
as they proceeded on their journey ; and they arrived safely 
at Skalholt, where Thorgumia, with all due ceremonies 
of reUgion, was deposited quietly in her grave. But the 
consequences of the breach of her testament were felt 
severely at Froda. 

The author, for the better understanding of the pro- 
digies which happened, describes the manner of living 
at Froda, a simple and patriarchal structure, built ac- 
cording to the fashion used by the wealthy amongst the 
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Icelanders. The apartment was very large, and a part 
boarded off contaimng the beds of the family. On either 
side was a sort of store-room, one of which contained 
mealy the other dried fisL Every evening large fires 
were lighted in this apartment, for dressing the victuals ; 
and the domestics of the family usually sate around them 
for a considerable time, \mtil supper was prepared. 

On the night when the conductors of Thorgunna's 
fimeral returned to Froda» there appeared, visible to all 
who were present, a meteor or spectral appearance, re- 
semUing a haJf-moon, which glided round 4he boarded 
walls in an opposite direction to the course of the sun, 
and continued to perform its revolutions till the domestics 
retired to rest This procession of the meteor in a course, 
contrary to the sun, was according to all experience in 
spectral a£&drs, of ominous presage. The apparition was 
continued every night during a whole week, and was 
pronounced by Thorer with the wooden leg to presage 
pestilence or mortality. Shortly after, a herdsman 
showed signs of mental alienation, and gave various in- 
dications of having suffered the persecutions of evil 
demotis. This man was found dead in his bed one 
morning, and then commenced a series of ghost-seeing 
unheard of in the annals of superstition. The first victim 
was Thorer, who presaged the calamity. Going out of 
doors one evening, he was grappled by the spectre of the 
deceased shepherd as he attempted to re-enter the house. 
His wooden leg stood him in poor stead in such an 
encoimter ; he was hurled to the earth, and so fearfully 
beaten, that he died in consequence of the bruises. 
Thorer was no sooner dead than his ghost associated 
itself to that of the herdsman, and joined him in pursuing 
and assaidting the inhabitants of Froda. 

Meantime an infectious disorder spread fast amongst 
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them, and several of the bonders died one after the 
other. Strange portents were seen within doors ; the 
meal was displaced and mangled, and the dried fish flung 
about in a most alarming manner, without any visible 
agent. At length, while the servants were forming the 
evening circle round the fire, a spectre, resembling the 
head of a seal-fish, was seen to emerge out of the pave- 
ment of the room, bending its round, black eyes full on 
the tapestried bed-curtains of Thorgunna. Some of the 
domestics ventured to strike at this figure, but, far from 
giving way, it rather erected itself farther from the 
floor, until Eiartan, who seemed to have a natural pre- 
dominance over these supernatural prodigies, seizing a 
huge forge-hammer, struck the seal repeatedly on the 
head, and compelled it to disappear, forcing it down into 
the floor, as if he had driven a stake into the earth. 

This prodigy was found to intimate a new calamity. 
Thorodd, the master of the family, had some time before 
set forth on a voyage to bring home a cargo of dried fish ; 
but in crossing the river Enna the skiff was lost, and he 
perished with the servants who attended him. A solemn 
funeral feast was held at Froda, in memory of the 
deceased, when, to the astonishment of the guests, the 
apparition of Thorodd and his followers seemed to enter 
the apartment dripping with water. Yet this vision 
excited less horror than might have been expected ; for 
the Icelanders, though nominally Christians, retained, 
among other Pagan superstitions, a belief that the 
spectres of such drowned figures as had been favourably 
received by the goddess Bana, were wont to show them- 
selves at their funeral feast They saw, therefore, with 
some composure, Thorodd and his dripping attendants 
plant themselves by the fire, from which all mortal guests 
retreated, to make room for them. It was supposed that 
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this apparition would not be renewed after the conclusion 
of the festival ; but so far were their hopes disappointed, 
that, so soon as the mourning guests had departed, the 
fires being lighted, Thorodd and his companions marched 
in on one side, drenched, as before, with water, while on 
the other entered Thorer, heading all those who had died 
in the pestilence, and who appeared covered with dust 
Both parties seized the seats by the fire, while the half- 
frozen and terrified domestics spent the night without 
either light or warmth. The same phenomenon took 
place the next night, though the fires had been lighted in 
a separate house ; and at length Kiartan was obliged to 
compound matters with the spectres, by kindling a large 
fire for them in the principal apartment, and one for the 
family and domestics in a separate hut. This prodigy 
continued during the whole feast of Jol. Other portents 
also happened to appal this devoted family : the conta- 
gious disease again broke forth, and when any one fell a 
sacrifice to it, his spectre was sure to join the troop of 
persecutors, who had now almost ftdl possession of the 
mansion of Froda. Thorgrima Galldrakinna, wife of 
Thorer, was one of these victims ; and, in short, of thirty 
servants belonging to the household, eighteen died, an^ 
five fled for fear of the apparitions, so that only seven 
remained in the service of Kiartan. 

Kiartan had now recourse to the advice of his maternal 
uncle, Snorre, in consequence of whose counsel, what will 
perhaps appear surprising to the reader, judicial measures 
were instituted against the spectres. A Christian priest 
was, however, associated with Thordo Kausa, son of 
Snorre, and with Kiartan, to superintend and sanctify the 
proceedings. The inhabitants were regularly summoned 
to attend upon the inquest, as in a cause between man 
and man, and the assembly was constituted before the 

voi^ L K 
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gates of the mansion, just as the spectres had assumed 
their wonted station by the fire. Kiartan boldly ventured 
to approach them, and snatching a brand from the fire, 
he commanded the tapestry belonging to Thorgunna to 
be carried out of doors, set fire to it, and reduced it 
to ashes, with all the other ornaments of her bed, which 
had been so inconsiderately preserved at the request of 
Thurida. 

A tribunal being thus constituted with the usual legal 
solemnities, a charge was preferred by Kiartan against 
Thorer with the wooden leg, by Thordo Kausa against 
Thorodd, and by others chosen as accusers against the 
individual spectres present, accusing them of molesting 
the mansion, and introducing death and disease amongst 
its inhabitants. All the solemn rites of judicial pro- 
cedure were observed on this singular occasion ; evidence 
was adduced, charges given, and the cause formally 
decided. It does not appear that the ghosts put them- 
selves upon their defence, so that sentence of ejectment 
was pronounced against them individually, in due and 
legal form. 

When Thorer heard the judgment, he arose, saying : " I 
have sate while it was lawful for me to do so ;" left the 
apartment by the door opposite to that at which the 
judicial assembly was constituted. Each of the spectres, 
as they heard their individual sentence, left the place, 
saying something which indicated their unwiUingness to 
depart until Thorodd himself was solemnly commanded 
to absent himself. Then he said : " We have no longer 
a peaceful dwelling, therefore will we remove." 

Kiartan then entered the hall with his followers, and 
the priest, with holy water, and celebration of a solemn 
mass, completed the conquest over the goblins, which had 
been commenced by the power and authority of Icelandic 
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law. We have dwelt perhaps too long on this legend, 
but it is the only instance in which the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice has been supposed to extend over the 
inhabitants of another world, and in which the business 
of exorcising spirits is transferred from the priest to the 
judge* 



THE ROMANTIC SAGAS. 

The Romantic Sagas constitute so striking a feature of 
Icelandic literature, that did our space permit, we ought 
to give equally copious extracts from this class of the 
saga compositions. We wiU, however, do no more here 
than point to the Wilkina and Niflunga Saga, or Die- 
drich of Bern, as a proof to what a pitch of art they at 
length arrived. These, which are a series of ancient 
sagas combined into one great and beautifully written 
romance, contain no less than three hundred and eighty- 
one chapters. The Wilkina Saga has all the character- 
istics of a middle-age romance ; the most wonderftd 
adventures with giants, sorcerers, and terrible beasts ; the 
most lofty spirit of heroism ; the most noble standard of 
knightly honour. The history and the geography of the 
world in which the transactions take place are of the most 
convenient and accommodating nature possible. Time 
and space ofifer few obstacles. Terrible catastrophes, and 
stupendous monsters of strength and violence there are ; 
but then the wonderful valour of the champions of truth 
and glory are more than a match for these difficulties. 
We move on through regions, now of frightful wilder- 

• For a fuller account of the Eyrbyggja Saga, see " Illustrations 
of Northern Antiquities," by Walter Scott, Weber and Jamieson. 

k2 
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nesses, now of paradisiacal pleasantness, and are enter- 
tained in castl^ and hall by princesses of peerless beauty 
and accomplishments, and by combats and stratagems 
that are always entertaining. 

This fine romance commences first with the achieve- 
ments of Ritter Samson of Salerno, who begins by living 
in a wild wood, and ends by becoming King of Bern, that 
is, of Verona. Eitter Samson is the grandfather of 
Diedrich of Bern, whose name gives the second title to 
the romance, and who is represented as the perfect model 
of a hero, to whom all warriors zealous of fame flock. As 
the readers of the " Nibelungen Lied " know, Diedrich is 
one of the great warriors concerned in the battle of the 
Huns and Burgundians, at the court of King EtzeL 
Next comes the story of Wieland the Smith. He is stated 
to be the son of the giant Wade, who puts Wieland 
apprentice to the Smith Mimer, in Himenland, whence he 
goes to Jutland, to the court of King Nidung, and there, 
in a contest with the smith AmiUas, as to who could 
manufacture the best sword, cleaves Amilias down to the 
waist with a sword of such sharpness, that it cut through 
him and the steel helmet and armour which he wore, 
without his feeling it, but discovered its eiBPects by AyniliftA^ 
on attempting to rise from his seat, falling asunder. 

The whole of Wieland's history is ^ven as it is told in 
the Edda, and Wittich, his son, the Vidrik Volundson of 
the middle-age ballads, goes forth, armed by his father in 
invincible steel, and with an invincible sword, to the 
court of Diedrich, and becomes one of the most famous 
knights. Diedrich, almost mortally wounded by Wittich 
in an encounter of honourable rivalry, goes forth, after 
his recovery, to re-establish his renown, and has wonder- 
ful adventures with giants, dragons, and elephants : an 
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elephant, strangely enough in reality, but by no means 
strangely in this pliant romance, being met with in a 
wood of Luneberg, in Germany. 

Then we have the history of the wars of King Wil- 
kins, — are the Wilkinses aware of the immense anti- 
quity of their family? King Wilkins of Wilkinsland 
has terrible wars with King Hertnit of Prussia. Kings, 
heroes, and adventurers, aboimd through the middle of 
the work. King Nordian succeeds King Wilkins, King 
Ofantrix succeeds to him, and marries the daughter of 
King Melias, of Hunenland ; when Attila comes upon 
the scene as conqueror of MeUas and Hunenland. It is 
not till the hundred and fiifty-second chapter that Siegfried 
and Brunhild are introduced. We have then, the youth 
of Siegfried ; his going to the smith Mimer in the wood, 
with whom Wieland learned the art ; his encounter with 
the dragon ; his killing of Mimer, and setting forth on 
his adventures. It is not till the three hundred and 
nineteenth chapter that we arrive at the Nibelimgen, 
and the tragedy of Siegfried, followed by that of Attila, 
for in the meantime a world of people and adventures are 
introduced ; and, amongst other famous kings, no less 
a personage than King Arthur of Bertangenland, or 
Britain. 

Such are the voluminous matters wrought into a 
whole in this great romance — a whole which required 
geography, chronology, history, and fable all to amal- 
gamate at the will of the compiler, and which yet, shutting 
our eyes to the stem realities of history, form a master- 
piece of fiction, embracing, in a deeply interesting nar- 
rative, nearly all the heroes which were the admiration of 
Europe in the middle agea The Volsunga Saga, which, 
as we have said, gives the Scandinavian version of the 
Niflunga tragedy, and that of Bagnor Lodbrok, which 
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takes up Aslog, or Aslauga, the daughter of Siegfried, 
and the second wife of Bagnor, complete this fine cycle 
of romantic sagas. 

There is still, however, another small saga of eleven 
chapters — ^that is Noma Gests Saga — ^which may be con- 
sidered as a pendant to this set of romances, and is in 
itself curious. It opens with Olaf Tryggvesson being 
seated one evening in his hall in Thrandheim, when 
a man entered, and advancing to the King, made his 
obeisance. The King received him graciously, and de- 
manded his name. "Gest," he replied. "Guest thou 
art here, certainly,'' said the King, " whatever may be 
thy name." " That is my real name," replied the stran- 
ger, " and I beg to be admitted to thy friendship." 

The King promised him his favour, and retired to rest ; 
but in the night, as he was awake, and reading his prayer- 
book, there entered a ghost, and went round to the bed of 
every individual. In the old Scandinavian way, the whole 
household were thus evidently sleeping in the same great 
apartment. The spectre paused when he came to the 
last, near the door, where lay the newly-arrived stranger. 
"Much too strong a lock lies here," said the spectre, 
" before an empty house ; and in this respect, the King is 
not so very wise as he is reputed to be, since he now 
sleeps so soundly." With this, the ghost departed 
through the closed doors. 

The King, naturally apprehensive of some danger from 
this mysterious stranger, summoned him before him in 
the morning, and saw that he was a stately man, of greater 
stature than any of his own people, and of great age. 
He demanded who he was, and whether he were a Chris- 
tian ? The man replied, that he had had the sign of the 
Cross made upon him, but was not yet baptized ; and as 
Olaf was a zealous compeller of all within his reach into 
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the pale of the Christian Church, he told Grest that he 
must forthwith be baptized ; to which the large-built old 
man did not object The King also then perceived what 
the ghost meant by the strong lock on an empty house — 
that it was the cross on the breast of the old man, who 
was still a heathen. 

At this moment, a ring of fine gold was presented to 
the King by a chief who had been out on a martial ex- 
pedition, as part of the spoiL The King pronounced it 
the finest gold that he had ever seen. It was handed 
round the hall to be examined by each warrior and cour- 
tier in turn, and all united in the King's opinion. 
When Gest looked at it, he handed it back without 
remark ; and being asked what he thought of the quahty 
of the gold, replied that he had seen better. At this 
the courtiers laughed, saying the old man clearly knew 
nothing ©f gold. They carried this saying of Gest to 
the King. The King immediately summoned him to his 
presence, where he repeated his assertion. Then several 
zealous courtiers offered to lay him four marks of current 
silver against his knife and girdle, that he could not show 
any better gold than that of the ring. 

Gest axjcepted the chaUenge ; and the next morning he 
took out of the pillar of his harp a small packet, closely 
wrapped up, and thence produced a golden buckle, which 
he put into the hands of the King. The King, on com- 
paring it with the ring, at once pronounced that the 
buckle was of decidedly purer gold than the ring ; and 
all, on comparing them, likewise agreed in the opinion. 
Then the King demanded of Gest where he had pro- 
cured such a precious article, and he replied that he 
scarcely liked to say, for he felt sure that they woidd not 
believe him. On being pressed, however, to make the 
declaration, he said that it was a buckle of one of the 
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girths of Siegfried's famous horse Grand "But how earnest 
thou by it V demanded the King. 

" One day/' said Gest, " as Siegfried rode to the Ting, 
he came into a morass, and Gran^ so laboured to get 
through it, that the buckle burst from his girth, and fell 
to the ground. I saw it glittering in the moidd, and 
took it up." 

" Thou 1" said the King ; " but how can that be ? for 
Siegfried has been dead these himdreds of years, and all 
his generation." 

" That is what I said," replied Gest, " that if I told 
you how I came by this gold, you would only think me 
mad, yet is it most true ; and Siegfried was my rery dear 
friend ; and I lived long amongst the Giukunga, and also 
after that with the sons of Lodbrof 

Then the King, filled with wonder, asked Gest to tell 
him all about those times, and those great heroes ; and 
Gest took his harp, and played wonderfrilly, and sang the 
old song of Gudrun s sorrow, and Gunnar's death-song. 
After that, he related the story of Siegfried, Brunhild, 
and the Attie tragedy, as they are related in the Edda^ 
The King, still more amazed, and inspired with great 
respect, placed Gest in a seat of honour, and kept him 
with him. In process of time, Olaf, curious to know the 
mystery of his age, entreated him to explain it ; when 
he made the following disclosure, which terminates the 
saga : 

" It happened that I was with my father, in the city of 
Groning. My father was rich in land and gold, and kept 
a splendid house. There came three fortune-telling wo- 
men, who were called Volven (no doubt, Valor). My 
father entertained them well in his mansion, where they 
came with a great train of people, and would tell my 
fortune. I lay in the cradle as this took place, and two 
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wax-lights burnt by me. They declared that, like all 
my ancestors, I should be prosperous, and as the son of 
the prince of the country, all things would go well with 
me. The Volven, or Nomor, were there ; and the youngest 
thought herself not sufficiently consulted in the matter by 
her sistera Moreover, a great mob pressed round, by 
whom, in the bustle, she was thrown down ; and being 
thereby greatly exasperated, she commanded the favour- 
able prophecy should stop, " For,'' added she, " I award 
that the child shall live no longer than the wax-light 
burning by him shall last." 

With that, the eldest of the Nornor took the candle, 
blew it out, gave it to my mother, and bade her 
preserve it, and that it should not be lighted till the 
last day of my life. Then went the prophetesses 
away, my father having richly rewarded them. When 
I was fully grown up, my mother gave me the wax- 
light, and I carry it everywhere carefully with me. 
Because of the prophecy of the Nomor, am I called Noma 
Gest" 

The Bang having heard this, had Gest baptized, took 
him greatly into his favour and affection ; and Gest 
became a true servant of the King, and beloved of every 
one. One day the King asked Gest : How long he yet 
would live, if it was in his own choice ?" 

Gest answered : " Only a short time, if it be God's 
will" 

The King said : How long will thy Hfe last, if thou 
lightest thy candle V 

Gest drew forth the candle from the pillar of his harp. 
The King commanded him to light it It was done, and 
the candle bumt rapidly down. Then asked the King : 
" How old art thou now ?'' 

k3 
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" I am now/' said Gest, ** three hundred winters 
old."* 

** Very old indeed art thou then," said the King. 

Gest lay down, and entreated that he might receive 
the last unction. This was done, and now there was only 
a very little of the candle left. The King immediately 
perceived that it was all over with Gest, and the last 
flame of the taper and Noma Gest expired together. 

His death appeared to all very remarkable ; and the 
King, who had deemed his narrations worthy of entire 
credit, found in it a confirmation of their truth It was 
evident that the history of his life was just as he had 
related it 

Herewith ends the Saga of Noma Gest 

. ♦ But according to matter-of-fact chronology Noma Gest must 
have been about 547 years old, for Attila, the contemporary of Sieg- 
fried, died in 453, and Olaf Tryggvesson in 1000. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TSRMINATlNa GLANCE AT ICELANDIC LITERATURE. 

The introduction of Christianity produced a great 
revolution in the literature of Iceland. Wherever 
Christianity had spread itself over Europe it had been 
followed by Romanism, with its monks, its bigotry, and 
its absurd legends. The consequence had been that the 
native literature of every country had been prevented 
from developing itself in its natural course, and with the 
natural progress of civilization and of the modem lan- 
guages. Monks and their Latin petrified and stereotyped 
the popular mind, and hence the almost universal absence 
of any vernacular literature anywhere during the middle 
ages. So completely did the Roman Catholics succeed in 
destroying the ancient songs and sagas of Scandinavia, 
that, as we have already remarked, no traces of them were 
left in the general mind of England, of Normandy, or of 
Scandinavia itsel£ The nursery stories, and the people's 
sagas, as we have yet to show, remained, and have re- 
produced themselves all over Europe, but from the edu- 
cated classes, and therefore from the literature of these 
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cognate nations, the mythologic and heroic legions had 
died out 

Iceland by its remote situation, and by its having been 
for ages the fountain of the literature of the North, longer 
resisted the fatal influence of Rome, and there the Eddas 
and Sagas were fortunate enough to escape the general 
destruction in the hands of men of taste and liberality, so 
as to come forth to the astonished world in the seventeenth 
century. 

But even in Iceland the influence of Romanism upon 
the popular literature soon began to show itself; and, 
moreover, long before that a change had been going on in 
the taste of the Scalds, which is strikingly visible on the 
face of their remaining productions. The great antiquity 
of those Eddaic poems, of which we have given account, 
is shown by their being all composed in that simple 
antique style which is called ihe fotmyrdalcLg, having 
little or no alliteration, and consisting of strophes of six 
or eight lines, having four long syllables in each line. The 
Scalds of and after the seventh century rarely used the 
foviiyrdcdag, or ancient manner, but the droUgvcedi, or 
heroic measure, toglag, and the rv/nhenda, having allitera- 
tions and rhymes, and also omqvcedi, or refrains. 

The Death-Song of Ragnor Lodbrok, which was com- 
posed towards the close of the eighth century, is marked 
by the peculiar alliterations of the later Scalds, and suffi- 
ciently shows that the songs of the Edda were of a much 
earlier period than that. This song has been made well 
known to English readers by various translations, and by 
our more recent historians of the Saxon period. Ragnor, 
in his Viking marauding expeditions visited England, and 
laying waste the shores of Northumberland, was seized by 
Ella the Prince, and refusing to disclose his name— a 
point of honour with those old Scandinavian heroes to- 
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wards their enemies — ^he was flimg into a dungeon filled 
with aaakes, and died singing in bravado. The whole 
song is the most indomitable expression of that physical 
bravery, bloodthirstiness, and savage endurance of pain, 
which marked the period. There is none of the tender- 
ness and delicacy of sentiment which distinguish the 
Edda, though sufficiently itself imbued with the spirit of 
Odin. This is the triumphal hymn of the glorier in blood 
and death — the true incarnation of vengeance. 

The three concluding stanzas will serve sufficiently to 
show the spirit which animates the poem as well as the 
artificial ornament with which it abounds. It was con- 
sidered necessary by the Scalds of this and subsequent 
periods, that the two first lines of every strophe should 
contain three alliterations, that of the second line always 
commencing it. Every strophe here is introduced with 
the line, "Hiuggomvermed hiaurvi," (We hewed with our 
swords). Now it will be observed that in this line there 
SLTetwoslliteraiiona --hiuggomsindhiaurvi — and the first 
word of the next Une in every stanza is always alliterative, 
as hobrdla, which alliterates with hiuggom and hiaurvi. 
But besides these every strophe abounds with allitera- 
tions. 



Hiuggom ver med hiaurvi ! We hewed with our swords ! 

Hardla lidr at arfe. Quick goes all to my heirs. 

Grimt stendr grand af nathri. Grim stings the adder ; 

Goin byggir sal hiarta. Snakes house in my heart. 

Voentom hins at Vithris But soon Vithris' lance 

Vaundr i Ello standi. Shall stand fast in Ella. 

Sonom minom man svella Rage will swell my sons, 

Sinn saudor rddin verda. To hear their father's doom 

Ei mano snarpjr svemar Ne*er will those gallant youth« 

Sitt kyrt vera lata. Rest till avenged. 
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Hiuggom ver med hiaurvi ! We hewed with our swords ! 

Hefi*c &m-tio sinnom, Full fifty times my lance, 

Folk-orrostor framdar, The messenger of death, 

Flein-things-bothi oc eino. Raged through the battle. 

Minnz hugda ec manna It was my boyhood's play 

At mer vera skylldi. To stain my lance with blood - 

(Ungr nam'c odd at rioda) Methinks then, I, no king, 

Annarr Konongr fraegri. Can boast of brighter deeds. 

Oss mano JE&ir bioda Me must the Asar call, 

Er'at sytandi daudi. And without grief I go. 

Fysomz bins at hsetter. We hewed with our swords ! 

Heim biotha mer Disor, Home invite me the Disor, 

Sem fra herians haullo The maidens of Odin. 

Hefir Odinn mer sendar. With them and the Asar, 
Glathr scall ec aul med Asom High-seated shall we 

I aund-vegi drecka ; There the mead quaff. 

Life ero lithnar stundir. Fled are my life's hours, 

Laegiandi scall ec deyia. Yet I die smiling. 

The Icelandic Scalds from this period to the extinction 
of the Odin mythology supplied all the northern courts 
and great men. Their lays were ever ready to sing the 
battles and applaud the virtues of their employers ; and 
they seemed so well accustomed to their metrical chains, 
that they could dance in them, or in other words could 
improvise long poems on the spot, aboimding with all the 
alliterations, rhymes at the beginning, in the middle, or 
at the ends of their lines, with the commencement of 
words instead of the terminations rhyming, and with a 
host of other artificial and fantastic modes, with a most 
surprising facility. But there the merit ends. Their 
ideas are for the most part common-place, and we find 
no longer compositions full of the magnificence of genius 
as in those of the Edda. The names- of two himdred and 
thirty Scalds have been preserved who flourished between 
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*'*ie time of Ragnor Lodbrok and Snorre Sturleson, or 
^thin three centuries, but fix)m the whole of these we 
^^^ select few poems displaying original genius, nor 
^Ven the genuine Viking spirit of Bagnor Lodbrok's 
Song. 

Amongst the most distinguished of these Scalds may 
*>e named : 

Egil Skallagrimson, whose principal poem is his 
** Hofudlausn," or the redemption of his head, composed 
lU praise of Erik Blodaxe, King of Norway, by which he 
Saved his own Ufe. 

Einar Skalaglam, who wrote the " Velekla, on the 
exploits of Hakon Jarl. 

Eyvind Skaldaspiller, whose " Harko^amal," or eulo- 
gium of Hakon, is reckoned one of the best of the Scaldic 
poems. 

Ounnlaug Ormstunga, Marcus Skeggiason, whose poem 
on King Eric, called " Eiriks Drltpa," is preserved in the 
Knytlinga Saga. Olaf Hvitaskald, author, it is said, of 
part of the younger Edda, and of a poem in praise of 
Waldemar, King of Denmark. Ottar Svart, author of 
the " Knutz Drapa f Sighvat Thordarson ; Snorre Stur- 
leson, author of the younger Edda, and '* HS,ttalykiL'' 
Sturla Thordarson, author of " Hakonar-Qvida," and 
*• Ba&smal ;" and Thord Kolbeinson, author of an 
" Eiriks Dr&pa.'' 

After the introduction of Romanism in place of Odin^ 
ism, the poets, instead of the ancient gods and heroes, 
b^an to celebrate the saints and the Virgin. Einar 
Skulason wrote " Geisli," or the " Ray," in praise of St. 
Olaf ; and Eystein, a monk, a very laudatory poem on the 
Virgin, called the " lily." This latter has been held in 
so much estimation that it has passed into a proverb ; 
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** on Scalld villdu Lilia kvedit hafa." Every poet wishes 
he had been the author of the " lily/' 

Since the Reformation, religious subjects have chiefly 
occupied the poets of Iceland, and amongst others para- 
phrases and poetical versions of the Scriptures. During 
the last century they had amongst them various poets of 
great popularity, of whom the most distinguished were 
Paul Vidalin, Eggert Olafson, Gunnar Paulson, Halgrim 
Peterson, and Stephen Olafson. Dr. Henderson, in his 
interesting visit to Iceland in 1814, found several poets of 
eminent merit then living, and has given us extremely 
interesting accounts of his visit to one of them, and the 
most eminent, Jon Thorlakson. 

This excellent poet lived in the very north of Iceland, 
at Bsegisd;, near the Bay of Eyafiord. " The situation of 
his abode,'' says Dr. Henderson, " is truly poetic. It lies 
near the junction of three beautiful valleys called Hor- 
gardal, Oxnadal, and Bsegisardal, the rivers of which also 
join at the same time, and form a broad and rapid stream. 
Close behind the farm is a number of beautiful cascades, 
at various heights, up the mountain, and the prospect is 
bounded on every side by stupendous mountains, some of 
which exceed four thousand feet in height^ and assume at 
the summit the most rugged and fantastic forms.'* 

Here, facing the great Northern Ocean, amid the vast 
solitude of the moaning northern billows, and cut off by a 
vast distance from the world of letters, this venerable 
man had spent his leisure hours in translating Milton's 
" Paradise Lost," and other celebrated European poems 
into Icelandic. " like most of his brethren, at this 
season of the year, we found him," says Dr. Henderson, 
" in the meadow, assisting his people in hay-making* 
On hearing of our arrival, he made all the haste home 
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which his age and infirmity would allow, and bidding us 
welcome to his abode, he ushered us into the apartment, 
where he translated my countryman into Icelandia The 
door is not quite four feet in height, and the room may 
be about eight feet in length by six in breadth. At the 
inner end is the poet s bed, and dose to the door, over 
against a small window not exceeding two feet square, is 
a table where he commits to paper the effusions of his 
muse. On my telling him that my countrymen would 
not have forgiven me, nor could I have forgiven myself, 
had I passed through this part of the island without 
fSkjing him a visit, he replied that the translation of 
Milton had yielded him many a pleasant hour, and often 
given him occasion to think of England ; but as his resi- 
dence was so far north, and he had now lived so long 
without seeing any of Milton's countrymen, he had not 
entertained the most distant idea that he ever was to be 
favoured with such a gratification. 

Thorlakson was the minister of two parishes, Baegisa 
and Backa. His whole income from them was thirty-six 
rix-doUars, or six pounds five shillings sterling ! and of this 
he gave nearly one-half to his curate, who oflSciated in 
the parish of Backa ! Of the translation of " Paradise 
Lost " he had only been able to get the three first books 
printed in the publications of the Icelandic Literary 
Society, and that society ceasing in 1796, further hope of 
the rest being printed was cut off. Yet undaunted the 
old man was busy at work translating Klopstock's 
" Messiah,'' and had completed fourteen books of it. 
He had also translated Pope's " Essay on Man," besides 
different Danish and German poems, and written various 
original poems, the only one of which anything is known 
in England being his poem of " Thanks to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society," as a specimen of which we 
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may give the four concluding stanzas, as ably translated 

by that great antiquary and native Icelander, Finn |^ 

Magnusen : 



" Society of Christ ! most dear 

To heaven, to virtue, and to me, 
For ever lives thy memory here ; 

While Iceland is, thy fame shall be. 
The triumphs of the great and brave, 

The trophies of the conquered field ; 
These cannot bloom beyond the grave. 

To thee their honours all shall yield. 



*' Thy fame, far more than earth can give, 

Shall soar with daring wing sublime ; 
And wide, and still more wide, survive 

The crush of worlds, the wreck of time. 
Thus Thul6 and her sons employ 

Their harps to pour the grateful song ; 
And long thy gifts may we enjoy, 

And pour this grateful tribute long. 

" Aged and clad in snow-white pall, 

I twine the wreath, and twine for thee. 
Though mingled howls in Thul6's hall 

The north wind with our minstrelsy. 
These strains, though rigid as the clime. 

Rude as the rocks — oh ! scorn not thou ! 
These strains, in Thul6's elder time, 

Kings have received — receive them now. 

" Yet not the harp and not the lay 

Can give the praise and blessing due ; 
May He, whom heaven and earth obey, 

Ye Christian Fathers, prosper you. 
May He — if prayers can aught avail — 

No joys in hfe or death deny ; 
Crown you with fame which shall not fail, 

With happiness that cannot die." 



t, 
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Besides this remarkable man, Dr. Henderson enume- 
rates as his contemporary poets, Thorvald Bodvarson, the 
translator of Gellert's " Christian/' and of Pope's '' Mes- 
siah" Professor Magnusen, Benedict Grondal, Jon 
Jonson, and Sigurd Peterson. 

For a summary of recent literature in Iceland, we are 
indebted to an excellent article in the " Foreign Quarterly 
Review," of which we now avail ourselves in concluding 
this portion of our work.* 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Olaf Worms, 
better known by his Latin appellation of Olaus Wormius, 
exerted himself to bring to public notice the neglected 
literary remains of Iceland, and in these efforts he was 
supported by Frederick III. of Denmark. The Reforma- 
tion, however, in 1550 had led to the dissolution of all the 
convents, and consequently to an immense loss of ancient 
manuscript Fire, shipwreck, and other calamities, have 
since further reduced them. Yet an ample amount still 
remained ; and in 1760, a society was formed in Iceland 
for printing some of the most important of these ines- 
timable relics. This society, singularly enough, styled 
itself the " Invisible," and only two of the names of its 
members have transpired, namely, that of Hafdar Einarson, 
rector of the Latin school at Holiun, and author of 
" Sciagraphia HistorisB Literariae Islandicse," and Soeren 
Pens, a liberal Danish merchant, who settled in Iceland, 
and who undertook to defray the cost of the publication 
of the work which the society issued. This work was the 
** Konungs Skygsja," aheady mentioned, a very extra- 
ordinary production, supposed to be composed in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by a courtier, at the com- 
mand of King Sverrer, and consists of the advice of a 

♦ Vol. IX, 1832, No. 17. 
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father to his son, in all that relates to his conduct in life. 
It is in the form of conversation between the father and 
son, and abounds with admirable information and counsel, 
on the general conduct of man in society, of the duties of 
a merchant, of a courtier, on what relates to the church, 
combined with much intelligence regarding Iceland, as it 
then was. And very melancholy is his picture of this 
extrordinary island. " It is almost uninhabitable," says 
the author, " on account of the ice which covers so large 
a portion of its surface. Not only is its iron cold nearly 
intolerable, but it is visited by the huga floating icebergs 
from the Greenland coast. It is tormented with sub-* 
terranean fires and fearful earthquakes. He calls it a 
dead fire, which feeds upon stones and. rocks, which it 
converts into liquid lava as if they were wax. He be- 
lieves these fires to proceed from the ancient abyss of helL 
He speaks of the burning mountains which throw up 
their waters to the skies, and turn whatever they moisten 
to stone. The boiling gulf, the volcanic craters, the 
eternal glaciers, he takes to be scenes where the souls of 
perdition carry on their struggles, and are suflfering the 
penalties of sin." 

In 1779 another society was formed by Icelanders in 
Copenhagen, Hit Islenzka Laerdoms-Lista Fdlag (the Ice- 
landic Literary Society). Twelve Icelanders, all of them 
university students, formed themselves into a committee, 
inviting the co-operation of the Icelanders resident in the 
Danish capital. Jon Eyricksson was elected president, 
and became the principal mover of its literary efforts; 
The pecuniary means of the society were small, but they 
were enabled generally to publish one volume a-year. 
Fourteen volumes were published, and their contents offer 
a curious contrast to the imaginative songs and sagas 
which formed the staple of the literature of the ancient 
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Iceland. These volumes, with the exception of Thorlak- 
son's translation of the three first books of the " Paradise 
Lost/' and a few poems and translations by others, are, 
for the most part, on all that relates to the fishing, agri- 
culture, and social economy of the island. Jon Eyricks- 
son the President, wrote on salt and its preparation, on 
the whale fishery, on dolphin catching, on salmon and 
herrmg fisheries, and on the recovery of persons, intoxi- 
cated or frozen. Olaf Olavius, on the Icelandic nomen- 
clature of plants, fish, and birds, on the fisheries,— eel-» 
fishing, bird-catching, and on grasses and fodder. Jon 
Olafson, brother of the poet, and author of the " Art of 
Poetry in the Ancient Norse," a learned Orientalist 
and archaeologist, gave an Icelandic translation of Isaiah. 
Jon Jonsonius wrote " Islands Raka " — Iceland's 
Awaking — an heroic poem : " Islands Mtinadamal," a 
favourite national song ; and sundry translations from 
some of the Danish poets. Stephen Bioemson wrote 
papers on mathematical and meteorological subject& 
Olaf Stephenson, author of the " History of the Trade of 
Iceland," wrote on the keeping and protection of the 
Eider bird, on Iceland sheep, cattle, horses, and fisheries. 
Skule Magnussen wrote the ** Highland Peasant of Ice- 
land,'' on the Iceland moss, and on planting in the island. 
Stephen Thorasensen wrote on gardening, draining, on 
hay-preserves, on the love of reading amongst the pea- 
santry. Hans Finsen wrote on the sulphur mines of Ice* 
land, and the sulphur trade in the reign of Frederick II., 
on the depopulation of the island by cold, famine, and 
volcanic eruptions, etc. Geir Jonson Vidalin continued 
statistical tables begun by Finsen. Olaf Olvasen on 
salmon-fishery, manures, on sharpening scythes, pre- 
paration of potash and articles of food. 

Benedict Jonson Groendal, the poet, on the manu- 
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facture of potash and isinglass, and on bleaching, with a 
translation of Pope's " Temple of Fame." The rest of 
the contributors, many of them men of some note, 
wrote on Sheilings, on sledges as used in Iceland, on 
Icelandic architecture, on rein-deer and their food, on the 
employment of seal-skins by the Greenlanders in boats 
and clothing, on the morals of servants, on Icelandic 
epidemics, on domestic medicine, on smithery and steel- 
making, on the wild grain Elymua are7us/riu8 of Ice- 
land, on the utility of milk in Iceland, on the laws of 
stranded fish, etc. In fact, a more utilitarian cyclopaedia 
of knowledge, particularly requisite for the coimtry, could 
not be imagined At the same time they had translations, 
not only from our own Pope and Milton, but from 
Plutarch, Theocritus, Anacreon, Horace, etc., mingled 
with the best method of catching young eagles, and 
essays on the use of hand-mUla 

Jon Eyricksson, the soul of this society, unfortunately 
committed suicide in 1787, and with his death the society 
began to languish. Eyricksson was one of the most in- 
defatigable men of his nation. His works in Danish and 
Latin were numerous. He wrote much on law, criticism, 
the improvement of Iceland, and on the ancient languages 
of the North. He edited the Latin translations of Gimn- 
laug Ormstunger and Skald-Rafns Sagas. In 1777, he 
published his " Torfseana,'' in 1787, Samund's Edda. 
He left some volumes of an Ecclesiastical History of Ice- 
land in manuscript ; assisted Suhm in his History of 
Odin and the Scandinavian Divinities, and Mallet in his 
French account of the Edda, In 1817, the society, to 
whose existence and very useful labours he had so much 
contributed, finally expired. Meantime had arisen in 
Iceland itself. Islands Konunglega Lands Uppfradangar 
F^ag (the Royal Society for General Icelandic Instruc- 
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tion). Its founder was Magnus Stephensen, sinoe then 
ftivy Councillor and Justiciarius of Iceland. This 
society in 1786, had a list of two thousand subscribers. 
It became involved in controversy, and its published 
books and materials were given up to another society : an 
" Institution for Kjiowledge and Instruction/' connected 
with the printing-office at LeirJugordum ; but even that 
has been unfortunate, and involved in law-suits, and 
quarrels. Still the Icelandic press, under tiiese imfavour- 
able circumstances, issued many useful works ; amongst 
them Snorre Sturleson's "Heimskringla f the "History of 
Rolf of Normandy," by Haider Jacobson ; Stephenson's 
*' History of Iceland in the Eighteenth Century," eta 
Thorlakson printed his translation of Pope's " Essay on 
Man," Svein Solvason his romance of " Gissur Jarl," the 
first ruler of Iceland. There was a periodical entitled the 
" Cloister Post," was published from 1818 to 1826. An 
account of the Icelandic Revolution of 1809, and a version 
of the second book of the " Odyssey," by EgUson, also 
appeared. 

Still more important was the establishment of the 
Icelandic Literary Society (Islands Bokmenta F^ag), in 
Copenhagen, in 1816. This was commenced by Professor 
Rask, the editor of Snorre's Edda, one of the most 
learned and indefatigable antiquarians and philologists 
which Denmark has produced. Rask spent three years 
in Iceland, published his own grammar of the Icelandic 
language, and Haldorson's Icelandic and Latin dictionary. 
In October of the same year, 1816, in which he presided 
at the opening of the Icelandic Literary Society, he set off 
on his long contemplated journey to the East, to search 
lor evidences of the origin of the Gothic nations. He 
was absent on this gigantic enterprise for about seven 
years ; and on his return in 1823, he resumed the presi- 
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dency of this society, which during his absence had chiefly 
been held by Finn Magnusen. The object of the society 
is to supply really valuable books to Iceland. It has a 
branch in Iceland itself, at Reikjavik. The sittings of 
the Copenhagen branch are quarterly ; those of the Ice- 
landic branch, half yearly. All the publications of the 
society, however, are printed at Copenhagen, and sent to 
Iceland. The society has received annual grants from 
the King, and liberal gifts from Count Moltke, John 
Billow, and others. It is very popular ih Iceland, and 
many of its inhabitants have supported it by great sacri- 
fices. 

It has published, amongst many other works, its own 
transactions in annual volumes ; an elaborate and critical 
edition of the "Sturlunga Saga," or Chronicle of theSturle 
familyof Iceland, from which Snorre Sturleson descended ; 
a continuation of this by John Espolin, under the title 
of " Islands Arboekur " (Iceland's Year-Books) in nitie 
quarto volumes, constituting, with the " Sturlunga Saga," 
a complete history of Iceland from 1263 to 1743. 

A Description of the Earth, with lithographic maps, in 
five volumes octavo, the first volume being by Grim 
Jonson and Thord Sveinbiomson, the Latin translator of 
the ancient Grdgds, or laws of Iceland . 

Some minor poems, **Liodmapli/' by Stephen Olafson, 
and a biography of Jon Eyricksson. John Heath, an 
Englishman, printed at his own expense, and presented to 
the society, the complete Icelandic translation of Milton's 
" Paradise Lost,'' by Jon Thorlakson, that venerable man 
concluding a life of severe poverty in 1819. 

The Icelandic Society continues its meritorious labours ; 
and two other societies in Denmark are engaged in pro- 
ducing approved editions of the ancient Icelandic works. 
One of these, the Amse-Magnsean Commissioo, has dis- 
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tinguished itself by the production of the splendid quarto 
edition of the Elder Edda, in three volumes, which 
contain Finn Magnusen's Lexicon Mythologicum/' and 
with most copious and learned notes, prefaces, and 
glossaries. Ame Magnusen himself was engaged, from 
1702 to 1712,in exploring Iceland forancient manuscripts. 
He gathered together a very large collection, which he 
brought to Denmark. Nearly two-thirds of the whole 
unfortunately perished in the terrible fiie in Copenhagen 
in 1728 ; yet the one-third remaining is incomparably 
the largest and most valuable that exists. Ame Magnu- 
sen left a capital of ten thousand rix-doUars for the 
purpose of publishing the most remarkable manuscripts 
of this collection, directing that Icelandic students should 
be employed for that object. The most distinguished 
membersof this commission have been, hitherto, LuxdorfF, 
Suhm, Kail, Mollmann, Langabeck, Jon Eyricksson, 
Bishop Hans Finson, Thorlacius, Thorkelin, Monrad, 
Schlegel, Werlauff, P. R Miiller, and Finn Magnusen, 
the secretary. 

The other society, "Hid Norraena Fomfraetha Fflag,"or 
Northern Society of Ancient Literature. It is a sort of 
bi^anch of the Icelandic Society, and consists principally 
of the same members, but publishes historical sagas, and 
Danish and Latin translations, the latter under the title 
of " Scripta Historica Islandorum." 

Such is a brief view of the astonishing wealth of litera- 
ture which one solitary island, situated 

"Far off amid the melancholy main," 

has conferred on the world, amid the howling of storms, 
the roaring of volcanoes and boiling fountains, and the 
rocking of earthquakes, its inhabitants busjdng them- 

VOL. I. L 
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selves for ages to preserve the records and the monuments 
of genius throughout the whole North. In the words 
of the admirable article which we have here so fully 
quoted: 

" We have reached the end of what we proposed to 
ourselves, but have explored a very small part of the 
ancient Scandinavian ground. It would be a great ser- 
vice done to historical literature, if a judicious list were 
pubUshed of the different writings which Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden have furnished in the last fifty 
years, in illustration of the history of the Northern races 
of mankind. During that period no year has passed 
without something being done to throw light upon the 
remoter annals of Northern or North-Westem Europe. 
He will undertake a task of no small labour who shall tell 
us all that has been done. We see a few symptoms of a 
reviving interest in this country in the remains of our 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors : and we hope that there are 
some among us to catch the enthusiasm with which our 
German brethren have been diving into all the dark 
recesses of Gothic speech, and sagas, and creeds, and 
songs, and laws, and manners. A portion of that attention 
which has exhausted classic mythology, and which has 
too long dwelt in the Pantheons of Greece and Rome, and 
is wearied with fruitless efforts to learn something more, 
where, perhaps, nothing more is to be learnt, may very 
profitably, and very successfiilly, be directed to the vast 
field of Gothic research. For we are Goths, and the 
descendants of Goths — 

" * The men, 
Of earth's best blood, of titles manifold.' 

And it well becomes us to ask. What has Zeus to do with 
the Brocken, Apollo with Effersberg, or Poseidon with 
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the Northern Sea ? The gods of our fathers were neither 
Jupiter, nor Saturn, nor Mercury, but Odin, Braga, or 
.^igir. If we marvel at the pictures of heathen divinities, 
as painted by classical hands, let us not f oiget that our 
ancestors had deities of their own — gods as mighty in 
their attributes, as refined in their tastes^ as heroic in 
their doings, as the gods worshipped in the Parthenon, or 
talked about in the Forum.'^ 



L 2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE folk's sagas. 



When the Papal religion put down the Scalds and 
Sagamen, and so completely extinguished the Eddas 
and the mythic stories of the Odin period, that, except 
in the secret archives of Iceland, and in the hidden wastes 
of an old German library, they were no longer to be 
found ; when Latin superseded the use of the vernacu- 
lar tongue amongst the learned all over Europe, and 
monkish legends and dry chronicles took the place of the 
poetic and imaginative compositions of Scandinavia ; the 
spirit and traditions of these old mythologies and wonder 
worlds remained fast rooted in the minds of the people. 
If Catholicism became the people's religion, and the 
miracles and diablerie romances of the convent were 
engrafted on their prior credence, that which had been 
their forefathers' faith became their fireside literature. 
The marvels of the Pagan faith thus survived the de- 
struction of that faith itself ; and the monkish twaddle 
with which the race of Roman priests abused the imagi- 
nations of the population wherever they prevailed, has 
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ML sunk into matter of laughter, even amid the lowest 
sses of society ; while the legends of the old creed of 
J North have again showed themselves everjrwhere, as 
ih a revived and immortal youth. True, they are much 
inged, but there they are. In England, in Normandy, 
1 in Germany, a« well as in Scandinavia, Odin and Thor, 
gga and Iduna, became mere names, and their deeds 
•e no longer remembered as theirs ; but those deeds, 
I the miraculous beHef which surrounded them, still 
vdved, and remain to this day the delight of the winter 
side of the peasantry of Germany and the North, and 
he nurseries of all Northern Europe. Odin's power of 
es and magic spells have descended, it is true, to 
mer hands ; but in the popular stories they exercise an 
nense influence. All the witch, fairy, and dragon lore, 
Lch the Asar brought out of the East, still animates 

sagas of the nursery, though under strange metamor- 
>ses. But Odin's horse Sleipner, ;and his ship Skid- 
dner, are the prototypes of whole troops of such 
ses and fleets of such ships, in the wonder-world of 
dem romance. The waters of the Urdar-brunn and 

apples of Iduna, are still sought under the names 
the fountain of immortality and the apples of youth. 
e Valkyrior, the Valor, and the Trollquinnor, still are 
ant in princesses, and sorceresses with wonderful 
vers of magic, and of means of transporting them- 
ires through the air. Dwarfs and ogres still burst, 
hey remain above ground till the day breaks. Men 
i women are still transformed into beasts, birds, and 
les, as they were by the runic arts of old. The adven- 
es of. Thor, Loke, Odin, HeimdaU, and others of the 
Is who loved amazingly what, in modem slang phrase, 
called a Ixirk, reappear continuaDy in the lives of 
ack the Giant-killer," and wonderful younger sons, who 
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became princes by the most extraordinary exploits agaiost 
giants and wizards. Siegfried's Nebelkappe, bis horse 
Grand, and his sword Gram, still figure largely in the 
coat of darkness, the sword of sharpness, and the horse of 
swiftness, in many a nursery hero's possession. In £ad;, 
the nursery lore of modem Europe consists of a mass of 
these metamorphosed and popularized remains of the aji- 
cient Scandinavian religion. The spirit of the East, which 
Odin brought with him, is the spirit of the fireade 
romance, and especially the nursery romance of England 
at the present moment, even amid all the splendour of 
our accumulated knowledge, the stem fia.cts of our scien- 
tific discoveries, and the roar of steam-engines. It will 
be curious to notice how completely all the heroes and 
the exploits of our nurseries are derived from our Scan- 
dinavian ancestors, having come down to us from them 
through a thousand years. 

The brothers Griinm have made us well acquainted with 
what the Germans call their ^inber-unb ^aud-Stclrdben, 
or nursery and fireside legends. The same, under the 
name of Folk-Sagor, are just as universally diffused all 
over Scandinavia, originating in the same old Gothic 
source. We may pass imder review the collections of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; they have much in 
common, showing at the same time the many variations 
which have taken place in them, from the descent for 
ages, through the minds of the different peoples. The 
Swedish collection, called " Svenska Folk-Sagor af Gunnar 
Olaf Hylten-Cavallius, och George Stephens," is a very 
good specimen of the Swedish. The Danish is equally 
rich ; but in noticing the Folk-Sagor of one of these 
coimtries, we notice them all to a certain degree, and 
therefore we take the Norwegian as the representative of 
the whole class. 
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It is, then, amazing how many of the £stvoniites of our 
childhood we meet with in these nursery stories of the 
Scandinavians. " Jack the Giant-killer/' " CSnderella/' 
"Blue Beard," "The Little Old Woman cut shorter," 
" The Pig that would not go over the Brig," " The Giant 
who smelt the Blood of an Englishman,^ '' The Cat in 
Boots,'' are all here ; nay, we have even a touch of " Mun- 
chausen" and "Dick Whittington.'* 

In all these stories, as in the German, step-mothers are 
in the worst possible odour : giants, dragons, and sor- 
cerers abound, and there is constantly a youngest son 
who is the hero of the family. The relators of these 
stories, from the most distant times, seem to have a 
determination to execute poetical justice in the world of 
fiction, because it so rarely occurs in the world of fact. ' 
The advantages and preferences which attend the eldest 
son are done battle with manfully. The eldest sons, and 
often all the sons except the youngest, are represented as 
worthless and selfish, relying on their position in society, 
and looking to pass through life at other people's ex- 
pense. As the sisters of CindereUa, so the brothers of 
the despised youngest son, havjB no idea that he can pos- 
sibly come into competition with them : and truly, the 
reader himself might be excused for entertaining the 
same opinion, for the jimior brother is a male Cinderella. 
His name, Aschenbrodel, or Uttle brother in the ashes, 
implies that He is fond of sitting amongst the ashes, 
and appears inert and stupid ; but all at once, when the 
crisis of action comes, he steps forward, so full of wit, 
daring and accomplishment, that we wonder where all 
these fine qualities and acquirements come from. They 
certainly are not the product of education — ^they appear 
the gift of a favouring Providence. The knowledge of 
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human nature evinced is often profound, as in the fol- 
lowing brief story. 



THE GERTRUDE-BIBD. 

As our Lord Christ and St Peter yet walked the earth, 
they came once to a woman who stood by her bread- 
trough, and kneaded dough. She was called Gertrude, 
and had a red cap on. As they had both travelled far 
that day, and were very himgry, the Lord Christ asked 
the woman for a bit of bread. " Yes, that should he 
have," said she ; and took a small piece of the dough, 
and rolled it into shape ; but immediately it became so 
large, that it filled the trough. " Nay, that," said the 
woman, ''that was too large; that he must not have." 
She now took a smaller piece, but no sooner had she 
kneaded it, than it became just as large. " No, that he 
could not have." The third time, she took a very, very 
little piece, but that also became as large. 

" Well," said the woman, *' I can give you nothing. 
You must therefore proceed without a taste, for the loaf 
is always too big." 

Then was the Lord Christ indignant, and said : " Since 
thou hast so bad a heart, that thou wilt not give me a 
morsel of bread, thou shalt as a punishment be changed 
into a bird, and seek thy food between wood and bark, 
and shall only have to drink when it rains." And 
scarcely had he spoken the word, when she was changed 
into a bird, and flew out of the chimney ; and still to 
the present day she is seen fljdng about with a red head 
and a black body, for the soot of the chimney has blacked 
her. She looks and pecks continually in the trees for 
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food, and always pipes when it is about to rain, for she is 
always thirsty. 



In the story of Peter the Rich Pedler, we have a 
dragon smelling the flesh of a man. The dragon has 
a palace, and keeps a Princess in his power. Then 
comes one of the wonderful youths who do such miracles 
of cleverness and bravery, but with whose name we are 
not in this instance favoured. The Young-fellow, his 
only appellation, hides himself when the dragon comes 
home to supper, and hears him say as he enters : " How 
it smells here of man's flesh." ** Oh,*' said the Princess, 
" there came a raven flying with a man's bone in his 
mouth, and settled on the roof ; that must be what you 
smell." "So," said the dragon, ate his supper and 
went to sleep. The same favourite incident recurs in the 
story of " Soria-Moria Castle " with a sorcerer ; and again 
in that of " The Giant who had no heart," where the 
giant says : " Hutitu ! how it smells of man's flesh." 
" Yes," says the Princess, " a magpie flew upon the 
chimney with a man's bone, and let it fall down it. I 
hastened to carry it away, but the smell must be still 
left." 

Aschenbrodel challenges a Troll — ^a sorcerer — ^to amatch 
at hasty-pudding eating, like our friend Jack the Giant- 
killer. " When the Troll came back from the well, they 
prepared a great kettle of hasty-pudding. ' If thou wilt 
agree to do as I do,' said the Young-fellow, ' we will eat 
for a wager.' * Yes, let us do it,' said the Troll, for 
he thought he could have the better of the Yoimg-fellow 
in this. But as they placed themselves at table, the 

L 3 
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Young-fellow took his wallet, and bound it on his stomach 
without the Troll perceiving it. And now he dropped 
more into the wallet than he ate. When the wallet was 
full, he took out his pocket-knife and cut a slip as it were 
in his stomach, but it was in the wallet that he cut Thei 
Troll looked at him, but said nothing. When they had 
sate a good while, the Troll laid down his spoon. * Well, 
I can eat no more !' said he. * But thou must eat,' said 
Aschenbrodel, * for I am not half satisfied. Do as I do— 
cut a hole in thy stomach, and then canst thou eat as 
much as thou wilt.' 

"'Yes, but that will hurt horribly,' said the Troll. 

* Tush !' said Aschenbrodel, * no, not worth the men- 
tion.' The Troll took the knife, and cut a great hole in 
his stomach, and immediately he fell dead. Aschenbrodel 
took all the gold and silver that was in the house, and 
went his way." 

The incident of the invisible hat and mantle, and the 
seven-league-boots, occurs in the " Three Princesses from 
Witenland." An old man said to the same sort of popu- 
lar hero as Aschenbrodel: "On a neighbouring moor 
stand three brothers, who for a hundred years have been 
fighting about a hat, a mantle, and a pair of boots which, 
when any man is possessor of, he becomes invisible, and 
can wish himself as far as he pleases. The young King, 
for such in this case was his dignity, went to them, and 
being asked to decide between them, requested leave to put 
the things on, and see whether they were actually worth 
all that fighting for. This being assented to, he said : 

* The next time we meet, I will report on the articles, and 
make my decision,' and with that he disappeared." In the 
story of " Soria-Moria Castle," the hero exchanges his 
horse for a pair of seven-mile boots. 

The Little Old Woman who did not know Herself appears 
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twice in these stories. In the saga of " There are more 
such Wives/' a poor half-witted woman, coming from 
market, is foimd asleep by a butcher, who tars and feathers 
her ; and when she awakes, she is confoimded, and says : 
" Is this I, or is it not ? No, it cannot be I, it must be 
some great wonderful bird But how shall I discover 
whether it is I or not ? Oh, now I know, ! K the calf 
licks me, and the dog does not bark at me when I get 
home, then I am I.'' 

But the dog barked furiously, and the calf would not 
lick her, because of the smell of the tar, and the poor 
woman in despair decided that she was not she. In 
another story, called after her name, " Gidske,'' she falls 
asleep from the fumes of the hemp which she is reaping ; 
and the man in whose service she was found her thus, and 
cut her clothes to her knee, and blackened her face with 
soot In her consternation about her identity on waking, 
she determines to go home. She opens the door, and 
asks whether Gidske is in. "Yes, truly is she,*' says the 
man. " Then I cannot be I," says the poor woman, and 
goes away. 

We have the Cat in Boots in the story of " Herr Peter," 
very much as in the German SKiird^cn ; except that it 
reminds you more of Whittington and his Cat, by the cat 
making Herr Peter's fortune, when it was awarded to him 
by his brother as the only part of his father's property, 
and a thing of no value whatever ; whereas their portion 
of the goods comes to nothing, and Herr Peter's despised 
cat is the foimdation of his fortune. 

In the " Ljdng-Match," we are strongly reminded of 
Munchausen, by the stupendous fictions put forth as 
sober truths. In " The man who would Manage his own 
House-keeping," we have one of the Wise Men of Gotham, 
or of the SiebenSd)tDabcn, who drawshis cow up to the 
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top of his house, to eat the grass off the thatch, in- 
stead of cutting the grass, and bringing it down. And 
besides Tom Thumb, we have next in " Hakon Borken- 
bart " the actual story of Patient Grizzle. 

The story of the " Little Pig that wouldn't go over the 
Brig," appears here in a new and pleasant version. It is, 
in fact, not a story of a little pig but of a little cock, but 
the principle and the process are precisely the same, and 
show one common origin. 



THE COCK AND THE HEN IN THE NUT-WOOD. 

The cock and the hen went once in the Nut-wood to get 
nuts. There the hen got a nutshell into her throat, and 
lay and struggled, and struck with her wings. The cock 
ran to get the hen some water out of the well ; and when 
he came to the well he said : " Well, give me water, and 
the water I will give to my wife, that lies in the agonies of 
death in the Nut-wood.'' The well answered : " I will give 
thee no water till thou givest me a green bough." Then 
ran Chanty to the lime-tree. " Linden-tree, give me a 
green bough, and the bough I give to the well, and the 
well gives me water, and the water I give to Biddy, my 
wife, who lies dying in the Nut-wood." " I give thee no 
green bough," said the linden-tree, " till thou givest me 
red gold lace.'' Then ran Chanty to the Virgin Mary, 
" Virgin Mary, give me red gold lace. The red gold lace I 
give to the linden-tree, the linden-tree gives me a green 
bough, the green bough I give to the well, the well gives 
me water, and the water I give to Biddy, my wife, who 
lies dying in in the Nut-wood." " I give thee no red gold 
lace till thou givest me shoes," said the Virgin Mary. 
Then ran Chanty to the shoemaker. " Shoemaker, give 
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file shoes. The shoes I give to the Virgin Mary, the Vir- 
gin Mary gives me red gold lace, the red gold lace I give to 
the linden, the linden gives me a green bough, the green 
bough I give to the well, the well gives me water, and the 
water I give to Biddy, my wife, who lies dying in the Nut- 
wood." " I give thee no shoes till thou givest me 
bristles." Then ran Chanty to the wild boar. " Boar, 
give me bristlea The bristles I give to the shoemaker, 
the shoemaker gives me shoes, the shoes I give to the 
Virgin Mary, the Virgin Mary gives me red gold lace, the 
red gold lace I give to the linden, the linden gives me a 
green bough, the green bough I give to the well, the well 
gives me water, and the water I give to Biddy, my wife, who 
lies dying in the Nut-wood." " I give thee no bristles till 
thou givest me com," [said the wild boar. Then ran 
Chanty to the thresher. ** Thresher, give me com. The 
com I give to the wild boar, the wild boar gives me bristles, 
the bristles I give to the shoemaker, the shoemaker gives 
me shoes, the shoes I give to the Virgin Mary, the Virgin 
Mary gives me red gold lace, the red gold lace I give to 
the linden, the linden gives me a green bough, the green 
bough I give to the well, the well gives me water, and 
the water I give to Biddy, my wife, who lies dying in 
the Nut-wood." " I give thee no com till thou givest me 
bread," said the thresher. Then ran Chanty to the baker. 
" Baker, give me bread. The bread I give to the thresher, 
the thresher gives me com, the com I give to the wild 
boar, the wild boar gives me bristles, the bristles I give 
to the shoemaker, the shoemaker gives me shoes, the 
shoes I give to the Virgin Mary, the Virgin Mary gives 
me red gold lace, the red gold lace I give to the Unden, 
the linden gives me a green bough, the green bough I 
give to the well, the well gives me water, and the water 1 
give to Biddy, my wife, who lies dying in the Nut-wood," 
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" I give thee no bread till thou givest me wood," said the 
baker. Then ran Chanty to the woodman. " Woodman, 
give me wood. The wood I give to the baker, the baker 
gives me bread, the bread I give to the thresher, the 
thresher gives me com, the com I give to the wild boar, 
the wild boar gives me bristles, the bristles I give to the 
shoemaker, the shoemaker gives me shoes, the shoes I 
give to the Virgin Mary, the Virgin Mary gives me red 
gold lace, the red gold lace I give to the linden, the lin- 
den gives me a green bough, the green bough I give to 
the well, the well gives me water, and the water I give to 
Biddy, my wife, who lies dying in the Nut-wood." " I 
give thee no wood till thou givest me an axe," said the 
woodman. Then ran Chanty to the smith. "Smith, 
give me an axe. The axe I give to the woodman, the 
woodman gives me wood, the wood I give to the baker, 
the baker gives me bread, the bread I give to the thresher, 
the thresher gives me com, the com I give to the wild 
boar, the wild boar gives me bristles, the bristles I give 
to the shoemaker, the shoemaker gives me shoes, the shoes, 
I give to the Virgin Mary, the Virgin Mary gives me red 
gold lace, the red gold lace I give to the linden, the lin- 
den gives me a green bough, the green bough I give to 
the well, the well gives me water, and the water I give to 
Biddy, my wife, who Ues dying in the Nut-wood." " I 
give thee no axe till thou givest me charcoal," said the 
smith. Then ran Chanty to the charcoal-burner. " Char- 
coal-burner, give me charcoal The charcoal I give to the 
smith, the smith gives me an axe, the axe I give to the 
woodman, the woodman gives me wood, the wood I give 
to the baker, the baker gives me bread, the bread I give to 
the thresher, the thresher gives me com, the com I give 
to the wild boar, the wild boar gives me bristles, the 
bristles I give to the shoemaker, the shoemaker gives me 
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shoes, the shoes I give to the Virgin Mary, the Virgin 
Mary gives me red gold lace, the red gold lace I give to 
the linden, the linden gives me a green bough, the green 
bough I give to the well, the well gives me water, and the 
water I give to Biddy, my wife, who lies dying in the Nut- 
wood/' 

Then the charcoal-burner took pity on Biddy, and gave 
Chanty charcoal. And now the smith got charcoal, the 
woodman an axe, the baker wood, the thresher bread, the 
wild boar com, the shoemaker bristles, the Virgin Mary 
shoes, the linden red gold lace, the well got a green 
bough, and Chanty got water, and the water he gave to 
Biddy, who lay dying in the Nut-wood, and so Biddy was 
well again. 

But perhaps we could not select from the whole of the 
Scandinavian Folk-Sagor one which will at once show the 
common origin of these ancient northern stories and of 
our own, while at the same time the difference of country 
and scene are manifested in the different imagery in which 
the same legend has become enveloped in our country, 
and in that of Scandinavian ancestors, than the story of 
" Cinderella/' 



SARI TBASTAE, OR WOODEN JACKET. 

There was once a King who became a widower. He had 
but one daughter, who was so good of heart and so beauti- 
ful, that no one could be more amiable or lovely. The King, 
in course of time, married a Queen-widow, who had also 
a daughter ; but her daughter was as ugly and wickedly 
disposed as Kari Trastak was good and handsome. The 
step-mother and her daughter were envious of K^ri Tras- 
tak's beauty, but so long as the King, her father, remained 
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at home, they dared not do her any injury, for her fatheir 
doted so much upon her. 

But the King must go out to war ; and now thought 
the Queen that she could do what she Kked, and so she 
struck the King's daughter, starved her, and thrust her 
aside into the comers of the house. At length even this 
was too good for the King's daughter, and she must go 
out and herd the cattle. So now she drove out the cattle, 
and pastured them in wood and mountain. She got Httle 
to eat, or nothing ; she became pale and thin, and almost 
continually wept and grieved. In the herd which she 
tended was a large blue bull, which always kept himself 
so clean and shining, and often came to the King's 
daughter, and let her stroke his head. One time, as she 
thus sate and wept, he came and asked her why she was 
always so sorrowful, but she made no answer, but only 
continued to weep. 

"Yes, I know well what ails thee," said the bull, 
" though thou wilt not tell me : it is because the Queen is 
so cruel to thee, and almost starves thee to death. But 
for food and drink shalt thou not grieve. In my left 
ear lies a cloth ; when thou takest that out, and spreadest 
it abroad, thou wilt get to eat and to drink all that thou 
needest" 

So that did she : she took out the cloth, and spread it 
on the green sward, and it was instantly covered with the 
most' delicious dishes that' man could desire; and there 
were also wine, and mead, and honey-cakes. Kari now 
soon recovered her strength and good looks, and was so 
blooming, that the Queen and her shrivelled daughter 
were green and yellow from sheer vexation. The Queen 
could not conceive how her step-daughter, on such poor 
fare, should thrive so ; and, therefore, she bade one of the 
maids to follow into the woods, and see how it was ; for 
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suspected that some one of the servants gave her 

something to eat The maid followed her into the woods, 

and watched her, and there she saw her take the cloth out 

of the ear of the blue bull, and spread it on the grass 

and eat sumptuously of the deUcious viands that covered 

it. This the maid related to the Queen. 

And now the King returned home; he had been 
victorious over Jus enemies, and there was great joy in all 
the palace, and no one rejoiced more than the King's 
daughter. But the Queen pretended to be ill, and gave 
the doctor much gold to say that she could not recoveif 
unless she had some of the flesh of the blue bull. Not 
only the King's daughter, but others in the palace, 
asked the doctor whether some other means could not be 
found, for they were so fond of the bull, and declared 
that there was not another like him in the whole king- 
dom. But no, he should and must be slaughtered, and 
there was no help for it. When the King's daughter 
heard that, she was very sorrowful, and went to the bull 
in his stall. There she stood, and drooped her head ; and 
looking very unhappy, she began to weep. *' Why dost 
thou weep ?" asked the bulL Then she told him what was 
the fact. 

The bull said : *' When she has killed me, then will 
she also soon kill thee ; but if thou art willing, we will 
this night take ourselves away." The King's daughter 
thought it hard to leave her father, but still harder to 
remain in the house with the Queen ; therefore she con- 
sented. So soon, therefore, as it was evening, and all the 
rest were gone to sleep, the King's daughter stole down 
to the stall ; and the bull took her on his back, and made 
the best of his way from the place. When the people 
would have killed the bull in the morning, he was not to 
be found ; and when the King had risen, and called for 
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his daughter, she, too, was missing. The King sent 
messengers to all the ends of the earth to inquire after 
her, and caused all the alarm-bells to be rung, but not a 
trace was to be discovered of the fugitives. 

In the meantime, the bull strode on with the King s 
daughter through many strange lands, and finally came 
to a great wood of copper trees ; the trees, with all their 
boughs, leaves, and flowers, were copper- 
Before they went further, the bull said to the King's 
daughter : " When we enter the wood, thou must take 
great heed not to touch even a leaf, or all is over with 
both thee and me ; for a Troll with three heads lives 
here, and the wood belongs to him." " Nay ! the 
cuckoo!" said the King's daughter; "I will take 
care and touch nothing." So they went cautiously 
through the wood; the Princess stooped, and shrunk 
aside, and held back the twigs with her hand ; but the 
wood became so thick that it was almost impossible to get 
through it ; and, however careful she was, it so happened 
that a leaf was torn off, and remained in her hand. 

" O woe, !" what hast thou done V said the bull 
" Now must I fight for the dear life ; but keep the leaf 
safe in thy hand." 

Scarcely were they at the end of the wood, when a 
monstrous Troll with three heads came furiously upon 
them, saying : " Who has touched my wood V " It is as 
much my wood as thine," said the buU. " We will see 
that," said the Troll ; and they rushed at one another. 
The bull gored and struck at the Troll with all his might ; 
but the Troll paid back his blows as heartily ; and it was 
a whole day before the bull could kill the TrolL But the 
bull himself was so covered with wounds, and exhausted, 
that he must rest a whole day. Then he said to the 
King's daughter, that she must take the horn of oint- 
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ment which hung at the Troll's girdle, and anomt him 
all over. When she had done this, the bull was as fresh 
and sound as ever ; and the next day they pursued their 
journey. They travelled now many precious days and at 
length came to a silver wood, where the trees, boughs, 
leaves, and blossoms were all of pure silver. 

Then said the bull to the King's daughter : " Thou 
must be especially careful as we go through the wood, 
to touch nothing, and not even to tear off the smallest 
leaf, or it will be all over with thee and me ; for this 
wood belongs to a Troll with six heads ; and with him I 
fear I should have little chance." 

" Nay,'' said the King's daughter ; " I will be careful, 
and not touch the smallest thing." But the wood 
became so thick, that they could scarcely get forward. 
The King's daughter was extremely careful, put back 
the boughs that came in her way with her hand, but in a 
moment a twig struck her in the eye, and do as she 
would, she again tore off a leaf. 

" O woe !" said the bull ; *' what hast thou done ? 
For this Troll has six heads, and it will be a desperate 
battle ; but take care of the leaf in thy hand." And at 
once came the Troll, crying: "Who has touched J^y 
wood T " It is my wood as much as thine," said the 
bull. " We will see that," said the Troll ; and to it 
they went. The bull gored him in the eyes, and ran his 
horns through his feody ; but the Troll was so diflScult to 
overcome, that the contest lasted three whole days before 
the bull could kill him. Bv that time the bull was so 
miserably woimded and exhausted, that he could scarcely 
move. Then he said to the King's daughter, that she 
must take the horn of ointment which hung at the Troll's 
girdle, and anoint him all over, which she did ; but it was 
a whole week before he was able to travel on. 
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At length they were once more on their way ; but the 
bull continued so weak, that he could only proceed 
slowly. In order to spare him, the Princess said she was 
young, and light of foot ; she could walk with pleasure ; 
but that the bull would not allow, and compelled her to 
get upon his back again. And now they travelled a 
long, long time, and went through many countries, and 
the King's daughter no longer knew where she was. 
But finally they came to a golden wood ; and it was so 
beautiful, that the gold dropped in showers to the earth ; 
for the trees, the boughs, the twigs, and the leaveis, all 
were of gold. Here it went as it had gone in the copper 
and the silver wood. The Princess did all she could to 
avoid breaking a twig of the wood, but spite of all her 
care, a branch struck her in the eye, and in her pain and 
surprise, she found herself with a golden apple in her 
hand. Then came fiercely a Troll with nine heads, and 
the bull fought with him a whole week ere he could slay 
him ; and though the Princess, with many tears for her 
mishap, anointed him with the ointment in the horn 
which hung at the Troll's girdle, it was a whole week ere 
they could travel on. 

When they had journeyed on for some days, and had 
passed over many frost-covered mountains, they came at 
length to a rock. "Seest thou anything?" asked the 
bull. " No, I see nothing but the sky, and the wild, craggy 
country," said the King's daughter. When they had 
gone father into the mountains, the coxmtry became 
flatter, and there was a wide view. *' Seest thou now 
anything ?" asked the bulL " Yes," said the Princess ; 
" I see a little castle far in the distance." *' That castle 
is not so very little," said the bulL At length they came 
to a great park, with a rough rock walL '* Seest thou 
anjTthing now T asked the bull. " Yes, now the castle 
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is close at hand, and it is far larger than before/' " There 
must thou go," said the buU. "Close to the castle 
is a swine-stye, and in it thou wilt find a wooden jacket ; 
that thou must put on, and go into the castle, and say 
that thy name is Wooden-Jacket, and that thou seekest a 
servica But first, thou must take thy knife, and cut oflf 
my head ; then strip oflf my skin, and lay in it the copper 
leaf, the silver leaf, and the golden apple, and lay it care- 
fully out of sight, at the foot of the rocL By the preci- 
pice stands a stick ; and when thou wantest anything 
of me, come and knock on the rock with the stick." 

At first the Princess could not by any means resolve to 
cut ofif the bull's head ; but as the bull said that that was 
the only thanks that he asked for all that he had done 
for her, she could do no other, but took the knife, cut 
off the head, stripped off the skin, and laying the copper 
and the silver leaf, and golden apple in it, hid it at the 
foot of the rocL 

When she had done this, she went weeping, and full of 
trouble, to the swine-stye, put on the wooden jacket, and 
betook herself to the Bang's palace. She went first into 
the kitchen, and asked for a service, and said that her 
name was Kari Trastak. **Yes," said the cook, "a 
service thou mayest have, if thou wilt work in the palace, 
and keep all clean ; for she who did that before, has run 
away ; and when thou hast been awhile here, thou wilt 
most probably grow tired of it, and run ofif too." " Nay," 
said Kari Trastak, " that shall I not^' 

She now continued at the palace, and did her work 
well and punctually. One Sunday, when strangers were 
expected, Kari asked leave to carry up the water to the 
Prince's room ; but the rest laughed at her, and said : 
" What wilt thou with the Prince ? Thinkest thou that 
he will take any notice of thee, with such a look as thou 
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hastf" But she did not give it up, but asked so 
earnestly, that she was permitted. As she now ascended 
the stairs, she made sucK a rustle and a rattle with her 
wooden jacket, that the Prince came out and asked: 
"What sort of a creature art thou?" "Oh, I only 
wished to carry the washing-water up for the Prince," 
said she. " Dost thou think that I will have the water 
that thou bringest ?" said the Prince ; and threw it all 
over her head. She was thus obliged to withdraw from 
this unaccomplished attempt ; but asked leave to go to 
church, and that they could not deny her. But first she 
went to the hill, and knocked with the stick at the rock- 
wall, as the bull had bade her. This inamediately opened, 
and there came out a man, who asked her what she 
wanted. The King s daughter said that she wished to 
go to church, and she had no clothes to go in. Then the 
man gave her a dress, which was as bright as the copper- 
wood, and a horse and saddle she received too. When she 
entered the church, she was so beautiful and majestic, 
that all were amazed, and could not comprehend who she 
was. Scarcely anybody listened to what ^e preacher 
said, because their attention was fixed on her. The 
Prince himself was so captivated by her, that he could 
not turn his eyes from her. 

When she went out of the church the Prince followed 
her, and closed the door after her, and it happened that 
he picked up one of her gloves. When she was mounting 
her horse the Prince stepped up to her, and asked her 
who she was. She replied : " I am from Washland ;" 
and as the Prince was about to hand her glove to her, she 
said: 

'* Behind me darkness, before me light, 
That the yoimg Prince may not mark my flight, 
Nor whither doth bear me my steed so bright." 
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The Prince had never seen a glove so beautiful, and 
he travelled far round inquiring after Washland, and who 
the fine lady could be, who had le'ft her glove behind her ; 
but nobody knew. 

The next Sunday some one had to go up to the Prince, 
and take him a napkin. " Oh, may I not take it up f* 
said Karl ** Oh, why not T said the others. " Thou 
knowest how it went with thee the last time." But 
Kari did not cease to ask till it was allowed, and then she 
hastened up the stairs so rapidly that her wooden jacket 
rattled again. The Prince came out to learn what the 
noise was ; and when he saw Kari, he snatched the napkin 
from her hand, and threw it at her head. " Away with 
thee, filthy hag \" said ha '* Thinkest thou that I will 
dry myself on a napkin that has been in thy dirty 
fingers f 

After that the Prince sat out to church, and ELari asked 
leave to go too. But the others asked what she wanted 
at the church, seeing that she had no other dress to 
wear, than her wooden jacket, which was so dirty, and 
looked so abominable ? But Kari said that the preacher 
appeared to her so able a man in his discourse, and she 
derived so much benefit from it, that they allowed her to 
go. First, however, she went to the rock, and knocked 
with the stick. Immediately the man stepped out again, 
and gave her a dress that was far handsomer and richer 
than the first It was all over covered with silver, so 
that it glittered like the silver wood, and she received a 
steed, with trappings emblazoned with sUver, and a silver 
bit. 

When she reached the church, and the people who 
stood at the church door saw her, they were greatly 
astonished, and could not imagine who she was, and the 
Prince immediately advanced to hold her horse while she 
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alit. But she sprang to the earth, and said it was 
nothing, for her horse was so well trained that he stood 
still at her command, and went and came at her will. 
Then they all went into church, but scarcely any one 
heard a word of the sermon, for they were all gazing at 
her. The Prince this time was far more in love than ever, 
and when the service was over, and she went out, and wafi 
about to mount her horse, he stepped up to her, and j 
asked who she was. " I am out of Napkinland,'' she 
said, and at the same moment she let her riding-whip 
fall As the Prince stooped to pick it up, she said : 

** Behind me darkness, before me light, 
That the young Prince may not mark my flight, 
Nor whither doth bear me my steed so bright." 

She was gone, and no one knew whither she was carried, 
or had flown to. The Prince travelled again far around, 
and inquired after Napkinland, but no one could tell him, 
and he was obliged to return as he went. 

The next Simday some one had to carry^ a comb up to 
the Prince, and K^ri again begged to be allowed to take 
it But the others bade her remember how she fared the 
last time, and scolded her for thinking of appearing before 
the Prince so black and repulsive as she looked in her 
wooden jacket But she did not cease to entreat till she 
obtained permission. When she rustled and rattled up 
the steps, the prince came hastily out, tore the comb out 
of her hand, and threw it at her head, bidding her in- 
stantly begone. Then the prince went to church, and 
Kari begged permission to go too. They asked her again 
what she would do there, black and ugly as she was, and 
without decent clothes to appear in. " If the Prince, or 
any one saw thee,'' added they, " then it would go badly 
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both with thee and us." But Kari said that they had 
something else to do than to look at her, and did not 
cease asking till she was allowed. 

Now it went as on the two former occasions : Kari 
went to the rock, and knocked with the stick. Then the 
man came out, and gave her a dress that was far more 
magnificent than the former ones ; for it was of pure gold, 
set with many diamonds ; and her horse had gold embla- 
zoned trappings, and a bit of gold. 

When the King's daughter reached the church, the 
preacher and the people stood at the door and waited for 
her. The Prince oflfered to hold her horse, but she 
sprung lightly from it, saying : "It is nothing, for my 
horse is so well trained that he stands still of himself, 
when I command him.'' 

On this, all went into the church, and the preacher 
ascended the pulpit, but no one listened to what he said, 
since all eyes were fixed on her, till their heads were 
split with wonder whence she came. The Prince was 
more inflamed with love than ever : he heard and saw 
nothing but her. 

When the service was ended, and the King's daughter 
went out of the church, the Prince had had a barrel of tar 
spilled in the porch, so that he might have the pleasure of 
helping her over it ; but she did not trouble herself about 
that, but set her foot inthemidstof the tarand sprang over ; 
but there remained one of the golden shoes sticking fast 
in the tar. As she was mounting her horse, the Prince 
stepped up to her, and asked who she was. " I am out 
of Combland," cried Kari ; and as the Prince was going 
to reach her the golden shoe, she said ; 

^ Behind me darkness, before me light, 
That the young Prince may not mark my flight, 
Nor whither doth bear me my steed so bright." 

VOL. I. M 
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The Frinoe again was at a loss to think what had 
become of her, and travelled far and wide in the world 
inquiring for Combland, but no one <50uld tell him. 
Then he had it proclaimed, that whomsoever the golden 
shoe fitted he would make his wife. -And now came 
handsome and ugly from all the ends of the earth, but no 
one had so small a foot that the golden shoe would fit it 
At length arrived the wicked step-mother of BLari 
Trastak, with her daughter, and her the shoe fitted. But 
she was so ugly, and looked so repulsive, that the Prince 
very unwillingly kept his word. But the preparations for 
the wedding were made, and the daughter was adorned as 
bride. But as the Prince rode to church with her, there 
sat a little bird in a tree, and sang : 

'^ A piece from the heel, 
And a piece from the toe, 
Kar^s shoe is full of blood 
And giveth the bride great woe." 

And when they looked, they saw that the bird had sung 
truly, for the blood trickled from the shoe. Now must 
all the maid-servants and the young ladies that were in 
the palace try on the shoe, but there was not one who 
could draw it on. 

" Where then is BLari Trastak T finally inquired the 
Prince, when all the rest had tried the shoe, for he well 
understood the bird's song, and knew pretty well what it 
meant. 

" Oh, she indeed T said the others ; " it will be of no 
use to her, since she has legs as thick as those of ahorse." 
" Perhaps so," said the Prince, " but as all the rest have 
tried the shoe, she shall try too.^ Kari !'' cried he, out 
of the door, and Kari hastened up the steps in her wooden 
jacket, so that it rattled again. " Now shalt thou too try 
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the shoe on, and become a princess \" said the rest of the 
maid-servants, and laughed, and made fun of her. Eari, 
however, took the shoe, put her foot into it like nothing, 
threw oflF her wooden jacket, and stood now in her golden 
dress that was all glittering, and on the other foot she 
wore the other golden shoe. As the Prince recognised 
her again he was joyful beyond all measure, ran to her, 
and embraced and kissed her ; and as he now learned 
that she was a King's daughter, he was still more rejoiced, 
and the wedding was inunediately held. 

Though the Folk-Sagor, like the Visor, have only been 
collected at a comparatively recent period, they are the 
true productions of ancient, not of modem, Scandinavians, 
and we therefore pla«e them here. They furnish one of 
the strongest evidences of our descent from Scandivavian 
blood. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE VISOR, OR OLD BALLAD POETRY OP SCANDINAVIA. 

The introduction of Christianity into the North, as we 
have already said, extinguished with Odinism, the whole 
of the Scaldic and Saga system. After a time, the spirit 
of poetry and romance again revived, but in a totally new 
shape. The Ridder-Romanen, or romances of chivalry, 
are well represented by the great romance of " Diedrich of 
Bern." The poetic faculty developed itself under the 
new form of the Kampe-Visor, or Heroic Ballads, followed 
by the Folk-Visor, or Popular Ballads. The Kampe-Visor 
showed ttiat though the Eddaic model was destroyed, the 
same spirit and the same memories were still alive in the 
soul of the people. Though the Visor are supposed to 
have been chiefly composed in the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when the old religion had fsdlen, 
if not before genuine Christianity, at least before Roman- 
ism and monkery, yet we find the very heroes of the 
mytho-heroic books of the Eddas still celebrated in these 
ballads, and enjoying a resurrection in a totally new 
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Medium. We have again sung in this new form Chriem- 
Mde's Revenge, Brjnihilda's song, Sigurd under the name 
rf Svard Snarensvend ; we have Diedrich of Bern here 
too, as well as in his romance ; Vidric Verlandson per- 
forms his feats of valour, and his fight with the giant 
langben particularly appears. The Kampe-Visor are 
distinguished by the most lively delineation of the actions 
^-nd manners of the mythic age, and the full flower of 
the heroic timea Giants still exist, and to contend with 
them no ordinary champions are demanded. Everything 
in these ballads — ^the heroes, the modes of thought and 
action, the manner of introducing them — ia colossal. 
They are rude, but they are powerful Without intro- 
du^ction or explanation, the narrative commences, and in 
the very first strophe, the denouement is often bluntly 
divulged. Everything is simple, but stands in huge 
masses ; the heroes themselves come abruptly upon the 
scene, and their conversation is like their sword-strokes, 
bold and decisive. 

But the Kitmpe-Visor present only the first phasis of 
this class of national ballads. They successively describe 
all the changes in the life and opinions of society : and 
the Danish collectors divide them very properly into 
Heroic Ballads, Ballads of the Necromantic and Superna- 
tural, Historic Ballads, and Ballads of Love and Bomance. 
These ballads resemble, in fact, in spirit, manner and 
topic, those of England, Scotland and (Jermany. They 
are the common expression of the life and feelings of a 
common race, imder the prevailing influences of the same 
periods. They are composed in the same form and 
possess the same curious characteristic of the refrain, 
or as it is called by the Scandinavians the Omquade. 
The reader will recal the ballads in the Border Min- 
strelsy and Percy's Reliques with the continually recurring 
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refrain, as well as in the old snatches of ballads which 
Shakspeare quotes in his plays. These are found in 
all their forms in the old Scandinavian ballads, and ours 
clearly derive their origin from this source, when the 
j>opulation of Scandinavia and England were nearly one 
people, with one language and one taste. In the eldest 
Kampe-Yisor the refrain is most commonly simple, tenni- 
nating every stanza, as in "Eang Diderik's Campaign 
against Berting's Land :'' 

^* The king sways the castle, 

He rules o*er all the land 
And over troops of heroes bold, 

With drawn sword in hand, 
While the king sways the castle. 

'* Let the peasant rule his household, 
The courtier rule his horse. 
But the King of Denmark 

Sways both field and force. 
While the king sways the castle/' 

But except in these ancient heroic ballads, the refrain 
is often double and sometimes threefold, as in the ballad 
of " The Cruel Sister," in the Border Minstrelsy : 

" There were two sisters sate in a bower, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie. 
There came a knight to be their wooer. 

By the bonny miUdams of Binnorie." 

Or as in the stanza copied by Scott, in " The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,'* from an old Scottish song : 

I " It was an English ladye bright, 

f The Sim shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

I) 

\\ And she would marry a Scottish knight, 

I For love will still be lord of all. 
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" Blithely Hojey saw the risiiig son, 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall. 
But they were sad ere day was done, 
Though love was still the lord of all." 

Or still more like the chorus with which "Twelfth 
Night" concludes: 

" When that I was a tiny little boy, 

With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain ; 
A foolish thing was but a toy. 

For the rain it raineth every day. 
But when I came to man^s estate. 

With heigh, ho, the wind and ihe rain ; 
'Gkunst knave and thief men shut their gate, 

For the rain it raineth every day." 

Shakspeare's example is indeed the most legitimate, for 
the Scandinavian refrain rarely, if ever, rhymes with 
any line of the stanza to which it attaches, nor has it any 
direct connection of narrative or even of palpable mean- 
ing. It is rather like an echo which inseparably follows 
the preceding line or verse of the ballad, chiming in, 
however, most harmoniously with the felt sentiment of 
the pieca Such are the refrains of the " Two King's 
Daughters," in the Swedish Visor : 

" They Were the king's daughters, and whilst they were small, 

Two roses, two beautiful blossoms ; 
They were stolen away from their father's hall ; 

From England 'tis they have brought us. 

" The maidens they went to the king's hall door, 

Two roses, two beautiful blossoms ; 
.And who but the king stood them before. 

From England 'tis they have brought us." 

Such, too, are the refrains of hundreds of these ballads, 
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in the Swedish and DanisL The refiuins, however, are 
as we have said, often threefold, as in " Willow, willow,'' 
quoted by Shakspeare, in " Othello :*' 

'' A poor soule sate sighing under a sycamore tree, 

O willow, willow, willow ! 

With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee, 

O willow, willow, willow ! 
O willow, willow, willow ! 

Sing, the green willow shall be my garland." 

Or the stanza of an old Scotch song, quoted in Scott's 
" Border Minstrelsy,'' and Allan Cunningham's " Scottish 
iSongs ;" evidently a parody on " Binnorie, Binnorie:* 

" There were two sisters sate in a bower, 

Edinburgh, Edinburgh ! 
There were two sisters sate in a bower, 

Stirhng for aye ! 
There were two sisters sate in a bower, 
There came a knight to be their wooer. 

Bonnie St. Johnstown stands upon Tay." 

In this last stanza, the three lines of refrain have no 
connection of sense with the rest of the verse ; and in 
the Scandinavian the connection is generally as Uttle 
apparent, except in the tone or spirit of the whole, with 
which they are generally in admirable sympathy. Of 
these triple refrains, we may give a couple of stanzas of 

" St. Steflfdn was a stable-boy. 
Hold thou this foal of mine ; 
He watered then his five good colts. 
Help thee, God and St. Steff&n. 
The stm to shine has not began, 
But the stars they bhnk in heaven. 
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" Two of them were bonny bays, 
Hold thou this foal of mine ; 
Well were they worthy to be fed, 
Help thee, God and St. StefFdn. 
The sun to shine has not began. 
But the stars they blink in heaven. 



»» 



There are other ballads, again, where part of the last 
line but one in every stanza, with the whole of the last 
line and the refrain, are taken up in the next stanza, and 
so on through the whole piece, as in the following three 
first strophes of the ballad of " Proud Signild :" 

" Proud Signild's brothers they took it in hand 
To marry their sister to a foreign land, 
Proud Signild and her brothers. 

" Took it in hand 
To marry their sister to a foreign land, 
They gave her away so far from her land ; 
To her father's murderer they gave her hand, 
Proud Signild and her brothers. 

" So far from her land, 
To her father's murderer they gave her hand. 
For eight long years it thus did remain ; 
Proud Signild beheld not her brothers again, 
Proud Signild and her brothers." 

What a total change was the ballad poetry of Scan- 
dinavia from its former Scaldic verse, the specimens that 
we give will show. The old short unrhymed lines, the 
alliterations, the wild, abrupt, and mysterious character 
of the Eddaic compositions, were all gone, and had given 
way to a bold, free, but quaint species of song, which is 
essentially epic in its nature, and to which only its 
refrains give a lyric fashion — a fashion familiar to us from 
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the early ballad compositions of our own country. Nay, 
so completely are the Scandinavian and the British bal- 
lads of one school, that they are often identical in name. 
The scune story has inspired the nameless bards of both 
countHes, or has been brought in the popular memory 
from those nations to ours. We shall call attention to 
these singular examples of identity as we proceed, but at 
present we must say a word or two more concerning the 
refraina 

Much has been written concerning the actual origin 
and use of these refrains or choruses. It has been said 
that they were the expression of the people's voice in the 
singing of these ballads ; that, as the singer went on, 
the hearers chimed in with these choruses ; and that they 
originally spoke some sentiment of the audience, the 
distinct idea of which is now lost. Gteijer, in an able 
article in the third volume of the Swedish collection of 
Folk-Visor, has shown the fallacy of this theory, and 
that it implies a practice which is wholly unknown in 
the North. That in no case where the singer is chanting 
a ballad, are the people, or have they ever been, known 
to take up the refrain as their part ; that, in fact, it would 
have a very distiurbing efiFect : on the contrary, he con- 
siders the refrain to originate in the Visa being the pro- 
duction of a period when poetry was passing from the 
epic into the lyric form. That the poet, as ballad author, 
no longer contented himself with the simple relation of a 
narrative, but threw in a sentiment and feeling of his 
own ; that this appeared as the refrain, and was repeated 
with a scrupulous sameness from beginning to end, so as 
to stamp upon the song its peculiar effect. The field on 
which poetry had now entered was no longer that in 
which it merely celebrated the lives of gods and heroes, 
but the doings, sufferings, and enjoyments of general 
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society. The wonderful, which, in the epic age, came 
boldly, and, as it were, bodily forth, now drew itself 
back into the shade ; yet the whole of this world of song 
rested (as real life does in so many respects) on a dark 
and mysterious groimd. The world in which the northern 
Visa flourishes, is still peopled by peculiar and marvel- 
lous beings. The powers of Nature, hurled from their 
former lordly thrones, are still struggling, as it were, 
hiddenly, to thrust their hands into the fortunes of 
humanity. Isolated forms from the giant world of the 
ancient sagas, still cagt their shadows into this new and 
brighter hemisphere, lingering sounds still toll onwards 
through the ages — ^recollections of the primaeval hero 
races, accompanied by the Eddaic myths ; but all this 
developing itself in new forms, and moving in a new 
and strange element What is this element ? It is the 
lyric which now begins to utter itself in poetry. All 
these Visor rest on a lyric foundation. Almost every 
one of them expresses a peculiar poetic meaning, which 
in the epic age is sought for in vain. They reveal, each 
for itself a peculiar conception, for which the narrative 
serves only as a veil or an expression. It is sentiment, 
which has still scarcely discovered its own language — 
has not yet taught itself its lyric duty ; but which, amid 
all recollections, selects that which is most in imion with 
itself, gives life to it, and utters itself in that simple 
relation ; and satisfied with it, without art, without pre- 
tension, without name, allows itself to wander on, till, 
caught up by fresh lips, it becomes the regular inter- 
preter of the same feelings. Thus travels onward this 
simple song voice, the property of every one and no one, 
from mouth to mouth, from heart to heart — the language 
vof the general sorrows, hopes and memories, strange 
and yet near to every one; centuries old, yet never 
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growing older, since the human heart, whose history it 
relates in so many changing images and notes, remains for 
ever the same. Many of these are merely a sigh, a single 
complaint, an eternally pathetic sound, and yet they 
never depart from the established form, and seem to 
make no claim to being more than a simple narrative. 
Such is ^ Little Kerstin's Marriage and Burial" This 
is a narrative ballad, but with a lyrical tone ; not merely 
an air, or musical tone, which is inseparable from all 
poetry, but a lyric tone, a tone of sentiment, which per- 
vades the whole ; a peculiarity in the Scandinavian Visa, 
and this peculiarity is the refrain. 

Some of these refrains are witty, jocose and sarcastic ; 
some are frill of the beauty and tenderness of nature, and 
not seldom are both these classes foimd in the same Visa, 
at once expressing the connection of the subject with the 
passions of social life, and the scenery in which the 
action takes place. Such refrains as " Could one only 
rightly consider," " Yoimg is my life," " Heaviness 
weighs me down," " You rejoice all your days," " The 
bold man will over the stile," " Willingly give I thee 
all I possess," "Time hangs so long," "But I know 
that sorrow is heavy," though seeming distinct from the 
literal narrative, have a certain relation to its character. 
Then the perpetual reference to nature and the seasons 
stand forth as the backgroimds to the pictured groups 
who came upon the scene. The poets of these Visor 
delight to teU us, by these refrains, that it was " summer," 
"at the midsummer time," "in summer, when all the 
small birds sing so sweetly," " for now the woods stand 
all in bloom," " when the forests put forth their leaves," 
" in the rose wood," " in the grove." They remind you 
of the aflfection of the writers of the ballads of " Robin 
Hood " for the green woods in summer. 
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" When shaws beene sheene, and shrads full fayre, 
And leaves both large and long, 
Tis merry walking in the fayre forest, 
To hear the small birds* song." 



v. 



The love which is manifesrtied for the linden-tree in 
these ballads is something peculiar, and is common to all 
the Gothic race. It presents itself in a great number of 
these reframs, without any cause that can be perceived, 
except this prevailing admiration of it. " Under the 
linden," " but the linden grows so well," " the linden 
quivers in the grove," " the linden grows on the lovely ^; 
isle." But the linden was, from the mythic ages, a tree 
of ^reat mystery and significance : it was a tree con- ' 
^l^ted with the powers of enchantment, and probably ^ 
runes were cut on its staves. Under its branches, elves, "^^ 
goblins, and lind-worms loved to show themselves. Again, . 
the lily is a favourite flower in the Omquador. " Who 
breaks the leaf of the lily-tree?" is an expression of the 
sorrow which so often attends on what is fairest and most 
fragrant in life ; but perhaps no example of the poetical r 
significance of the refrain more touching can be given 
than the double one in the ballad of " King Eric." This, 
monarch, so unfortunate and so enthusiastically beloved 
by his people, has both these circumstances included in 
the ballad by the double Omquade of " and the youth- 
ful — " and " let all say their prayers for the young King 
Eric." 

Leaving the refrains for the ballads themselves, they 

cannot be better described than in the words of the poet 

.and historian Geijer, in his introduction to the " Collec- 

* tion of the Swedish Folk-Visor," edited by himself and 

Afzelius : 






/^ 



/ / ; 
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" The King sits at the broad board, and is served by 
knights and youths, who pour out wine and mead. In- 
stead of chairs, there are benches, covered with cushions, 
or, in the phraseology of the Visor, bolsters. * Sitting on 
bolsters blue ' is a perpetually recurring expression in 
describing ladies. Princesses and young ladies of rank 
wear coronets of gold or silver; gold rings, precious chains 
and girdles, gold and silver embroidered shoes, are also 
described as belonging to their ornaments. They live in 
the high loft, or chamber, apart from the men, and their 
maids share their apartments and beds. From the 
*hogan loffcsbro,' or balconies of their lofty chambers, 
they watch the approach of the stranger knight, see him 
in the castle-court change his mantle, or, as it is called, 
his * skin \ or they descry the ship at sea, and recognise, 
as it draws nearer, by the flags which their own hands 
have worked, that it is a lover who comes. The dress of 
the wealthy is adorned with fur of sable and martin, and 
* skarlakan * scarlet, which is the general name for a fine 
and more valuable cloth, for it is sometimes in the Visor 
called red scarlet, sometimes green, and sometimes blue 
scarlet, and distinguishes them from the wearers of wad- 
mel, coarse grey cloth, the clothing of the humbler classes. 
Both ladies and gentlemen play on the harp, and amuse 
themselves with ' goldtable ' and dice. Song, and the 
relation of adventures, are the general entertainment, and 
at intervals the men exercise themselves during leisiu'e 
hours with knightly practices in the castle-court. Be- 
trothals take place in the presence of the families, if all 
proceeds in order ; but often love disarranges etiquette, 
and the knight lifts his beloved to his saddle-bow, and 
bears her away. Carriages are named as the vehicles for 
ladies ; and a Danish Princess, who marries a Swedish 
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King, complains, in one of the old ballads, that she is 
obliged to ride. Carriages were not then introduced into 
Sweden. The Danes had copied them from the Germans. 

" * When I was in my father's land, 
Carriage and men were at my command.' 
Whereto the Swedish ladies repUed, 
* Pray bring us no customs of (German pride.' 

"Violence in love-making, club-law, and blood for blood, 
all which crimes might, however, be sometimes atoned for 
by the payment of a fine, are common incidents in these 
ballads. These are the features of a time, the manners 
and morals of which were unsettled, for they necessarily 
spring out of the social life of the period. They all point 
us to the middle ages of the North, of whose modes of 
thought, manners, and customs, these ancient forms pre- 
sent us a very lively portraiture. It is very curious that 
they take their heroes and their heroines only from the 
highest classes, though they were probably composed by 
men who were of the people, and certainly were the 
favourite themes of the people. They thus again refer us 
to a period when one rank or class of society was not 
thrown into a position of rivalry or hostility with another ; 
when the people were accustomed to regard the Princes 
and nobility as the flower of the community, and the 
oppressions of the noblesse, and the jealousies of the bour- 
geoisie, had not yet broken up the ancient system of poli- 
tical existence.'' 

These remarks apply alike to all the Scandinavian bal- 
lads. They are characteristic of the whole class. They 
all partake of the same form, tone, and sentiments. Danes 
and Norwegians took, indeed, subjects for them out of 
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the Swedish history and traditions, and the Swedes out of 
those of Denmark and Norway. But we must now pro- 
ceed to notice the ballads of each nation separately ; and 
at this point, and with thisfact, commences the separation 
of the literature of the two kingdoms, Denmark and 
Sweden, which will continue to the end ; the literature of 
Norway being classed with that of Denmark, their lan- 
guage and their history being for the most part the same. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SPECIMENS OF 'THE OLD SWEDISH BALLADS. 

In the Scandinavian ballads, "Little Kerstin'' is the 
Universal favourite. She is the model of woman in her 
beauty and her perfect goodnesd of heart She is often 
Unfortunate, but never revengeful ; constantly injured, 
but always forgiving. Her story is most commdnly very 
Sorrowful, but she herself is always the same, a creature 
of sweetest temper and boundless affection. She is often 
drawn from the line of the strictest morality by her loving 
and confiding heart, but she is never vicious. Kerstin is 
the diminutive of Christiana, or Christina, and she isalmost 
always a Princess and firequently she is Queen. In all 
aJLst^ces aad poriti^, she is the adoration of the 
people, and they are never wearied of listening to the nu- 
merous ballads which relate her loveliness, her amiability, 
her injuries, her sorrows, and her occ^onal triumphs. 
Little Kerstin, like the "Lady turned Serving-man,'' and 
like proud Botelid, becomes a stable boy, and marries the 
King. In another place we have the wedding and burial ; 
here we have her figuring in a great tragedy. 
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SIR PETER AND LTFILE KEB8TIN. 



% 



Sir Peter and little Eerstin sate at the board, 

We will begin with the wooing — 
And between them passed many a jesting word ; 

My best beloved, I can never forget you. 

Sir Peter to little Kerstin did say : 

" Next Sunday, and that is my wedding day.*^ 

** And if on next Sunday you married shall be, 
Then will I be there the fine wedding to see." 

" My wedding will be so far from hence, 
That no young maiden could travel thence."' 

" And let your wedding be held where it may, 
If I'm invited I wiU travel all the way." 

Sir Peter he sprang the broad table o'er, 

And his golden spurs they clinked on the floor. 

Through the open door Sir Peter he sprang, 
And banged it to till the bolts all rang. 

Unto the garden he made Im way, 
And there he saddled his dapple-grey. 

Little Kerstin she passed through the door, 
With downcast eyes as never before. 

She wrung her hands till the blood down ran ; 
'< Alas the maid who trusts false man !" 

Sir Peter prepared for his wedding-^day ; 
Little Kerstin she cut out her wedding array. 

Her petticoat was of the gold brocade, 
And her kirtle of scarlet fine was made. 
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With peailB and gold wis her ajvon di^ht. 

And her «hbb tat mi ci e d wnh damooda bri^tt- 



Sir Peter he ofdered his bridal &r^ 

Littie 



On the anoiiuidute auids little Keistm rode;, 
Her horse with goldea ahoee wis shod. 



Littie Kentin erne to the l»djtl haD, 
And a httle page auBwered to her calL 

She tyed her horse in the garden there. 
She brushed and oorled her golden hair. 

To Sr Peter's hall little Kerstin drew near. 
And down from her ^rea fell many a tear. 

^ Qo in, thoa httle foot-page, and say. 
That a &ir yoong maid is here this day.** 

" And if that a &ir yoong maid is here. 
Let her come in to the bridal cheer.'' 

In at the door little Kerstin passed ; 
Sir Peter met her with eyes downcast. 

Little Kerstin stood 'mid the bridal cheer. 
And down her cheeks flowed many a tear. 

^ Thou art welcome, little Kerstin, to me, 
I have mixed both mead and wine for thee." 

'' I wish not for mead and I wish not for wine, 
If I may not sit here as bride of thine/^ 

" Thou canst not sit here as bride of mine ; 
Go, bear unto her the mead and the wine." 

Across the hall Httle Kerstin must go, 
From her eyes fell many a tear of woe. 
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Said the bride unto the page so smaU, 
* '^ And who is the fair maid that crosses the hall ?" 

'* Sir Peter he had a rich leman so gay, 

Of truth, she is come to the bridal this day. 

'* On the plaits of her gown she has more gold 
Than all Sir Peter's cofifers can hold. 



'^ She has more gold on her fingers fair 
Than has Sir Peter on his golden chair. 



«* 



They feasted that day ; they feasted for three, 
And on the third day the bridal must be. 

To the bridegroom's house the bride they bore, 
Little Eerstin carried lights and torches before. 

They set the bride on the bridal seat, 
And Uttle Eerstin uncovered her feet. 

They laid the bride on the bridal bed, 
And Uttle Eerstin the coverlet spread. 

Little Eerstin then passed out from the door ; 
She said '^ I shall hither come no more." 

Forth she went to the garden there, 

And she hung herself with her golden hair. 

The tidings came to Sir Peter with speed, 
That Uttle Eerstin had done this deed. 

Out at the door Sir Peter sprang, 
And banged it to till the bolts all rang. 

Sir Peter he went to the garden, and there 
He loosened the knot of her golden hair. 

And down his cheeks fell many a tear ; 

'* Ah, whilst thou wast Uving I loved thee dear ! 
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He bade them dig a grave both wide and deep ; 
" Here will we two lie down and sleep." 

He bade them dig it both deep and wide, 
" For here will we wander side by side." 

Sir Peter he set his sword 'gainst a stone, 

So that the point through his heart should run. 

Sir Peter he set his sword 'gainst a tree. 

And then with his breast to the point leaped he. 

And the next morning, as soon as 'twas day, 
In the house of Sir Peter three corpses there lay. 

The first was Sir Peter, the second his marrow, 

We will begin with the wooing — 
The third was the young bride who died out of sorrow ; 

My best beloved, I can never forget thee. 



THE CBUEL BROTHER. 

rhe singer from whose lips the following song was 
Len down, related in the first instance how that the 
dy Anna married without the knowledge or approba- 
n of her brother, and that the secret visits of her 
sband having been discovered by him, he took an 
portunity of murdering him. On the return, therefore, 
m this deed of blood, the following conversation takes 
Lce between him and his sister : 

'' Hearst thou, sister Anna, 
Ah, said they— 
Hast thou no wish to be wooed and won !" 
All the while so proudly. 



»> 
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" I have no wish to have a wooer, 
Ah ! said they — 
Only to live as a maiden pure," 
All the while so proudly. 

" Hearst thou, sister Anna, 

Ah 1 said they — 
What was that but a charger grey, 
Which stood by thy bower at set of day ? 

All the while so proudly. 

"Nor was there any charger fair, 

Ah! said they — 
But only my English flock was there," 

All the while so proudly. 



" Hearst thou, sister Anna, 

Ah! said they — 
And what was that but a glittering spear 
Which through thy window shone so clear ?" 

All the while so proudly. 

" No glittering spear in my bower there was, 

Ah I said they— 
But only the simbeams on the glass," 

All the while so proudly. 

" Hearst thou, sister Anna, 

Ah ! said they — 
And what was that but an infant's wail 
That was heard in thy bower as day grew pale ? 

All the while so proudly. 

" There was no cry of a little child, 

Ah ! said they — 
But the sound of my organ low and wild," 

All the while so proudly. 



»» 
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^' Hearst thou, sister Anna^ 

Ah! said the J — 
Whose hand is this, dost thou not know, 
Which hangs unto my saddle-bow V* 

All the while so proudly. 

" God pardon thee, brother Olaf ! 

Ah! said they— 
Thou hast wrought my little children's bane. 
From my side thou hast their father ta'en !" 

All the while so proudly. 



THE TOUTH OF ROSENGORD. 



^' So long where hast thou tarried, 

Young man of Rosengord ?" 
^ I have been into my stable, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 



^' What hast thou done in the stable. 

Young man of Rosengord ?" 
" I have watered the horses, 

Chir mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 

" Why is thy foot so bloody. 

Young man of Rosengord ?" 
'^ The black horse has trampled me. 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 

" Why is thy sword so bloody, 

Young man of Rosengord 1" 
" I have murdered my brother. 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 
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" Whither wilt thou betake thee, 
Young man of Bosengord 1^ 

" I shall flee my coimtry, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 



" What will become of thy wedded wife, 

Young man of Bosengord ?'* 
** She must spin for her hving, 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 



" What will become of thy children small. 

Young man of Bosengord 1" 
" They must beg from door to door, 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 



^' When comest thou back again, 

Yoimg man of Bosengord ?" 
" When the swan is black as night, 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 



^^ And when will the swan be black as night, 

Yoimg man of Bosengord ?" 
" When the raven shall be white as snow, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 



" And when will the raven be white as snow. 

Young man of Bosengord ?" 
" When the grey rocks take to flight, 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 
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^ And when will fly the grey rocks, 

Young man of Rosengord ?" 
** The rocks they will fly never, 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 



The following is the ballad referred to in our intro- 
ductory remarks, as a parallel of Lord Randal in the 
Scotch ballad. The reader will observe that in these 
ballads the frequent want of rhymes, and the incomplete 
rhymes, are in accordance with the ancient rudeness of 
the originals. 

THE CHHiD^S LAST WUiL. 

^ So long where hast thou tarried, 

Little daughter dear ?" 
" I have tarried with my old nurse, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill — ah ! 

" What gave she thee for dinner, 

Little daughter dear ?" 
" A few small speckled fishes. 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill— ah ! 

" What didst thou with the fish-bones, 

Little daughter dear ?" 
" (Jave them to the beagle. 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill — ah ! 

" What wish leav'st thou thy father, 

Little daughter dear 1" 
" The blessedness of heaven, 
Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill— ah ! 
VOL. I. N 
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" What wish leav'st thou thy mother, 

Little daughter dear Y 
" All the joys of heaven, 

Sweet step-mother mine.' 
For ah, ah !-^I am so iU^ah ! 



" What wish leav'st thou thy brother. 

Little daughter dear Y^ 
" A fleet ship on the waters, 
Sweet step-mother mine.' 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill — ah ! 



»f 



" What wish leav'st thou thy sister, 
Little daughter dear 1" 

" Golden chests and caskets, ' 
Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so iU — ah ! 



" What wish leav'st thou thy step-mother, 

Little daughter dear 1" 
" Of heU the bitter sorrow, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill — ah ! 



" What wish leav'st thou thy old nurse. 

Little daughter dear ?" 
'^ For her I wish the same pangs, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill — ah ! 



" But now the time is over 
When I with you can stay ; 
I The littj^ be lls of heaven 
* '"^re ringing me away." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill — ah 1 
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The elves of the Eddaic mythology are divided into two 
'lasses, the Swart-alfer and the Ljus-alfer, or the elves of 
ight and darkness. The fairies of the popular belief are 
ikewise both bad and good ; the latter dwell in the light, 
md dance upon the grass, or sit on the leaves of trees, 
vhile theformerareregardedas asubterranean people, who 
>ften cause sickness and injury to human beings for the 
Jure of which maladies a peculiar kind of doctor, called a 
vise man, is to be found in all country places. 

The elves have their kings, and celebrate their mar- 
iages and hold festivals as with us. An interesting 
niddle-class of elves exists in the popular tradition under 
ihe name of Hog-folk. They are supposed to inhabit 
tiills and sepulchral mounds, and present themselves in a 
beautiful human shape. The peasants connect with them 
% sentiment of deep melancholy, beUeving them to be 
filled with a yearning hope of future redemption. Here 
and there old people may be met with in the country who 
have been favoured to hear, or as it is said in the popular 
songs, " Who have laid their ear to the elfin-hill," 
and have heard the low strains of their supernatural 
music proceeding from the bosom of the hill on calm 
summer evenings. If, however, on these occasions the 
favoured auditor should be unfeeling enough to deny 
by the slightest word their hope of redemption, the 
beautiful music at once changes into bitter wail and 
lamentation. 

It is probable, says one of the learned editors of the 
" Svenska Folk- Visor," that this idea of the Hog-folk, 
has its origin in the earliest period of Christianity, and 
in the compassionate sentiment with which the first 
Christians might regard the heroic and noble heathen 
who died without knowledge of the Saviour, and accord- 

n2 
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ing to their belief were doomed to wander the earth, or 
sigh upon their hills until the great day of resurrection. 

Such as are supposed to possess the power of seeing 
these and other spiritual beings, are said " to have the 
sight," and this faculty is supposed to belong especially 
to children bom on a Sunday. The elves themselves also 
possessed the power of bestowing this extraordinary sense 
on any favoured mortal 

The little subterranean elves, who are said to dwell 
under human habitations, are represented as capricious in 
disposition, and given to imitating the actions of man. 
They love neatness in the household, and reward such of 
the servants as are distinguished for order and cleanli- 
ness. It is related in many places that a maid-servant 
who lived in a certain family, and who was much beloved 
by the fairies, for the care with which she removed from 
the house all impurity, was on one occasion invited by 
them to an elfin wedding. Everything went forward in 
orderly manner, and to her were given a quantity of what 
appeared to be common shavings, which she received very 
gratefully. When, however, the bridal pair marched 
forward in procession, a straw was observed to lie across 
their path ; the bridegroom stepped over it luckily, but the 
bride fell forward on her nose, which set the servant-girl 
laughing immoderately, whereupon everything imme- 
diately vanished. The following day, however, she dis- 
covered to her astonishment that the supposed shavings 
which she carried home withherwere a handsome quantity 
of good gold pieces. 

The following ballad is one out of many similar which 
prevail almost universally in Sweden. 
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KASTER OLOF AT THE ELFIN DANCE. 



Master Olof rode forth ere dawn of the day, 
And came where the Elf-folk were dancing away ; 

The dance is so merry, 

So merry i' th' greenwood. 

The Elf-father put forth his white hand, and quoth he : 
^ Come, come Master Olof, dance a measure with me. 
The dance, etc. 

'' And neither I will, and neither I may. 
For to-morrow it is my own wedding-day. 



n 



u 



The Elf-mother put forth her white hand, and quoth she : 
** Come, come Master Olof, dance a measure with me." 

^ And neither I will, and neither I may. 
For to-morrow it is my own wedding-day." 

The Elf-sister reached forth her white hand, and quoth she : 
" Come, come Master Olof, dance a measure with me." 

" And neither I will, and neither I may. 
For to-morrow it is my own wedding-day." 

Unto her bride-maidens thus spake the bride : 
" The beDs they are ringing, what may it betide ?" 

** On our isle 'tis the custom for each man to come. 
And with ringing of bells to convey his bride home." 

^ And we may not conceal the sad truth from your ear, 
Master Olof is dead, and lies on his bier.'^ 

And on the next mom, ere the daylight was red. 
In Master Olof s house lay three corpses dead. 
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First Master Olof, and next his young bride, 
And third his old mother — for sorrow she died. 
The dance is so merry, 
So merry i' th' greenwood ! 



THE king's two -DAUGHTERS. 

They were the King's daughters, and whilst they were sma 

Two roses, two beautiful blossoms, 
They were stolen away from their father's halL 

From England 'tis they have brought us. 

The maidens they went to the King's hall door, 

Two roses, etc., 
And who but the King stood them before. 

From England, etc. 

" Good King, we are come to ask if here, 
Young serving maidens are needed this year." 



" Young maidens are needed, it is true, 
But the Queen herself must talk with you. 



»» 



The maidens before the Queen were brought, 
As she sate with eyes downcast in thought. 

" And gracious Queen, we would ask if here. 
Young serving maidens are needed this year 1" 

** And can ye well brew, and can ye well bake, 
And can ye well sew and red gold-work make 1 

" We can well brew, and we can well bake. 
And better than all, red gold-work make." 

" Then • I have a golden web for you ; 

Ah, could I myself have woven it through I" 
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By the joun^eA sister tlie warp -cms A^ead 
Tbe eldest sat down acd tiow t^ i^s«^ 



She threw the thread, aa^ first cKae fonh, 
On the ddtroQS meb boch heaTcsi azid eanh. 

She thiew the thiesad, sod next ^le sees. 
That she weaTes green woods az^ leafy tze». 

She threw the thiead^and then stood deai; 
In the web, both faiher and mother dear. 

She wove in the mo(Hi, ^be wore in the son. 
And sister and brother before it was done. 

The eldest she took oat the web complete ; 
The youngest she carried it to the Qaeen^s feet 

The Queen rose np^ and she crossed the floor, 
^ A Usurer web I ne'er saw before. 

^ Now hearken ye maideas to what I say, 
Good wage for this weaving will I pay. 

^ The youngest shall cany my keys by her side ; 
To my son will I give the eldest as bride.' 



n 



^ It is not the custom in our own land, 

That sister should give unto brother her hand.*' 

And there was of gladness a great uproar, 

Because the King's daughters were found once more. 

And there was great joy in the hall, when the mother, • 

Two roses, two beautiful blossoms, 
And her long-lost daughters were known to each other. 

From England 'tis they have brought us. 

Step-mothers in the old tunes were in universal odium 
hroughout all the Gothic tribes, we fear, therefore, not 
^rithout just cause. 
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dIB ULF AND LADT B5LFVEBLIND. 

Sir Ulf he was a nobleman, 
He married a wife from a foreign land. 
This know we of Ulf. 

Sir Ulf he was of noble kin, 
He married the maiden S3lfverlind. 
This know we of Ulf. 

They lived together eight years in all. 
And had together three children small. 
This know we of tllf. 

But death to V&rby town came in 
And took the Lady S^lfverlind. 
This know we of Ulf. 

And Ulf was left in.pain and sorrow. 
And he married the maiden Stineborough. 
This know we of Ulf. 

They lived together eight years in all, 
And they together had children smalL 
This know we of yif. 

Lady Stineborg's children went out to play, 
Lady S(5lf7erlind's children sate weeping all day. 
This know we of IJlf. 

The youngest child it wept so loud 
That it woke its mother beneath the sod. 
This know we of yif. 

Lady SdlfverHnd spoke to the angel-band : 
^ Is it granted to visit the earthly land ]** 
This know we of Ulf. 
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** It is granted from heaven to earth to go, 
But thou must return ere the first cock-crow." 
This know we of Ul£ 

She came to the door, she tirled at the pin ; 
** Rise up, my children, and let me in." 
This know we of JJlf. 

** On sticks and stones why lie you thus ?" 
" Nothing besides is given to us." 
This know we of IJlf. 



i»» 



5» 



" Why look ye, my children, so grim and grey I 
" We have not been washed since^thou went away. 
This know we of Ulf. 

" Rise up. Lady Stineborg, hearken to me. 
For I have a few words to speak unto thee !" 
This know.we of yif; 

" I left behind me both upland and low. 
Yet now my children must supperless go." 
This know we of Ulf. 

^ I left behind me both oxen and kine^ 
Yet now they go barefoot, those children of mine. 
This know we of Ulf. 



" I left soft down pillows full many a one. 
Now hard sticks and stones are the bed they he on ! 
This know we of "QTf. 

" Hadst thou to my children shown tenderness sweet, 
God the Father, in heaven, had found thee a seat !' 
This know we of yif . 



5» 



l»» 



" Have thy children in me a hard step-mother known ? 
Henceforth will I love them as well as my own !" 
This know we of y If. 

n3 
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— There ne'er was a lovelier sight in the sky 
Than Solfverlind taking her cbildren on high. 
This know we of Ulf. 



We have already referred to King Erie in speaking of 
the refrain. 



KING ERIC AND THE WISE WOMAN. 

Thus said the King to his courtiers two, 

And the youthful — 
" To-morrow you shall for the wise woman go," 

Let all say their prayers for the young King Eric. 

The courtiers they stand at the wise^ woman's door, 

And the youthful — 
" To-morrow and you must the King go before." 

Let all, etc. 

^ And how can I stand in the face of the King, 
Who have only grey homespun to clothe myself in ?" 

The wise woman went to the King as they bade, 
And deep answers gave she to all that he said. 

The King laid his hand on the cushions of blue, 
And prayed the wise woman be seated there too. 

" And how can I rest on these cushions, yet know 
That two little pen-knives are lying below 1" 

'^ If thou knowest this, then is more to thee plain, 
How many courtiers have I in my train 1" 

" Thirty fine courtiers hast thou in thy train. 
But none of the thirty are faithful save twain. 
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** The one has his place by the King as he sleeps ; 
The other the keys of his treasoiy keeps." 

" If thou knowest this, then is more to thee plain, 
How many ladies have I in my train ?" 

** Thirty fine ladies are there in thy train. 
Bat none of the thirty are fedthfal save twain. 

" The one has h^ place by the Queen when she sleeps ; 
The other the keys of her treasury keeps." 

'^ If thou knowest this, then thou knowest much more ; 
How long will my Queen live when my life is o'er ?" 

" The Queen at one birth will bear children twain, 
But never in life will she rise up again." 

" If thou knowest this, then thou knowest yet more ; 
How long is the life which for me is in store ?" 

" This too, like the rest, I could tell if I would, 
But that I'm afeared I must pay with my blood. 

" And be not in fear of thy life, I will be, 
As long as thou livest, a friend unto thee." 



»» 



" There will be an eclipse in the spring of the yeai*. 
And then lies our Queen on the gold-covered bier. 

*^ There will be an eclipse at the fall of the leaf. 
Then will the King's days be numbered and brief" 

Black night over all to the King seemed to spread, 
And two hours passed over and no word he said. 

^ My good King and gracious, oh be not downcast, 

And the youthful — 
For you in Heaven's halls are two golden seats placed." 

Let all say their prayers for the youthful King Eric. 
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We have here a Scandinavian Jonah. 



SIB PETER'S VOYAGE. 



It was the young Sir Peter, 
He combed and he curled his hair, 

And he went to ask his foster-mother 
Of what death he must beware. 

" Thou wilt not die on a bed, 
Nor yet in the battle's strife, 

But thou must beware of the billows blue, 
Lest they rob thee of thy life." 

** And if on a bed I may not die, 
Nor yet in the battle's strife, 

I wiU take good heed that the billows blue 
Deprive me not of life." 

It was the young Sir Peter, 
And he went down to the strand. 

And he builded himself a noble ship 
All on the white sea-sand. 

The ship it was built of the whalebone, 
The masts were made of the tree, 

The flags they were of the reddest gold, 
And they fluttered over it free. 

" To-day shall be spent in drinking, 

We need not spare the ale, 
And we'll set sail on the morrow, 

Nor will our good luck fail." 

There were both sailors and steersmen, 

The ship lay ofl* the coast ; 
But they forget the three in heaven, 
1 Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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Thej sailed for a day, thej sailed for a year, 

Across the stormy main ; 
And when they came to the deepest depths 

The masts began to strain. 

Sir Peter took up his dicing-box, 

On the board the dice to throw, 
^ Now we will all of us cast a lot 

That we the sinner may know." 

The first time that the dice were cast, 

'Mong the seamen it was thrown ; 
And the lot it fell on Sir Peter, 

And he was the King's young son. 

At the second cast, the dice were thrown 

Among the seafaring men, 
And the lot it fell on Sir Peter, 

On the King's own son again. 

At the third cast, the dice were thrown 

Among the bold ship's crew ; 
And the lot it fell on Sir Peter, 

Even on the King's son anew. 

^ As that we are so far from land. 

Where we no priest may call, 
Let us kneel down before the mast. 

And shrive us, one and all." 

It was the young Sir Peter, 

He bowed before the tree ; 
Now he must make confession, 

And a heavy shrift made he. 

" 'Tis I have plundered churches, 

And convents wrapped in flame ; 
And many proud, noble maidens 

'TIS I that have brought to shame. 
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" In the woods where I have wandered, 
Have I theft and murder done ; 

And I have caused to be buried alive 
Many a good peasant's son. 

" If God wiU but befriend me, 

So that I may come to land, 
Then a church will I cause to be builded 

All on the snow-white sand. 

" And if to reach a village 

God will but me bested, 
Then will I build to Him a church. 

And roof it over with lead. 

" If any of you arrive at land, 
And my foster-mother asks of me, 

Then tell her that I served in the King's court 
As a gallant knight and free. 



" And if any of you arrive at land, 
And my^sweetheart asks of me, 

Say that I he 'neath the waters blue, 
And faithfiil bid her be." 

When he these words had spoken, 
That moment 'gan to blow 

The tempest wild and wilder. 
And the ship went down below. 



In the following spirited ballad we have a sailor of 
different description. 
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THE LITTLE BOATMAN. 

She sate in her high chamber, 

And sewed gold on a skin j •'^' J' / 

There came a httle boatman 

And slyly peeped within. 
But they rattied, they rattled the gold dice-box. 



** And hear thou little boatman 

What I would say to thee : 
Hast thou a mind to play at 
The golden dice with me ?" 
But they rattled, etc. 



" If I had, how could I play at 
The golden dice, for know 

I've not a single gold piece 
To venture on a throw 1" 



" K thou wilt stake thy jacket, 
Wilt stake that horse of thine, 

Then will I stake against them, 
Two gold rings of mine." 



Then first the dice, the golden. 
Wore on the table thrown ; 

He lost, the little boatman, 
But the handsome maiden won. 



^* And hear, thou little boatman, 

What I would say to thee ; 
Hast thou a mind to play at 
The golden dice with me V 



i» 
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" If I have, how could I play at 
The golden dice, yet know 

That I have not a single piece 
To wager on a throw 1" 

" And thou canst stake thy old hat, 
And thou canst stake thy grey ; 

And I will stake my golden crown, 
And let those win that may." 

When next the dice, the golden. 
Upon the board were thrown, 
He lost, the httle boatman, 

£ut the handsome maiden won. 

"^ . . ■ ■ ■ 

" And hear, thou little boatman. 
What I would say to thee : 

Hast thou a mind to play at 
The golden dice with me 1" 

" If I had, how could I play at 
The golden dice, yet know 

That I had not a single piece 
To venture on a throw ?" 

^ And thou canst stake thy stockings. 
Thy silver-buckled shoes, 

And I will stake my maiden heart 
And troth ; now who wiU lose 1" 

When now the dice, the golden, 
Upon the board were thrown, 

She lost, the handsome maiden, 
And the httle boatman won. 

^ Now hear, thou httle boatman, 
If thou wilt part from me, 

A ship that sails the ocean 
Will I give unto thee." 
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" A ship that sails the ocean 

I'll get as best I may, 
But I will have the fair maid 

Whom I have won at play." 

« And hear, thou little boatman, 

If thou wilt part from me, 
A silken shirt of needlework 

Will I give imto thee." 

" A silken shirt of needlework 

I'll get as best I may. 
But I will have the fair maid 

Whom I have won at play." 

^ And hear, thou little boatman, 

If thou wilt part from me. 
My half of all the kingdom 

Will I give unto thee." 

« Thy half of all the kingdom 

m win that as I may ; 
But I will have the fair maid 

Whom I have won at play." 

The maiden sought her chamber. 

Her hair then curl6d she ; 
^ Ah, pity me, poor maiden ! 

What a match this is for me !" 

He crossed the floor, the boatman, 

And with his sword played he : 
" This match," said he, " Mr maiden. 

Is good enough for thee !" 

** For I am not a boatman. 

Though such I seem to be. 
But son imto the best King 
In England, over the sea !" 
But they rattled, they rattled the gold dice-box. 
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Visor of a devotional character have an equally popular 
currency among the simple and pious peasantry ; of this 
class we will give the two following as specimens. 



MAGDALENA. 

Magdelena went to the fountain-flood, 

The sun shines over Enen, 
And Jesus the Lord before her stood, 

All under the linden green. 

" Hearken, Magdelena, to the words that I say, 

The sun, etc. 
How can I get cool water this day ?" 

All under, etc. 

" Would I had here my silver tankards fine. 
Then this cool water soon should be thine." 

** If thou hadst not led a life of sin, 

Thou wouldst have given me water thy bare hand within." 

Magdelena she swore by God above. 
That she never had known any man's love. 

Magdelena swore by the Holy Ghost, 
That never had she her good name lost ; 

And Magdelena swore by Heaven's King, 
That never had she done an evil thing. 

^ Magdelena, add not thus to thy crimes. 
Thou hast lived with men three different times. 

'^ Magdelena, swear not at all ; 

Into the world hast thou brought three children small. 
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" The first, it was cruelly slain by thee, 
And then was flung to the bottom of the sea. 

" Of the second thou also eheddeet the blood. 
Thou cast the body into the flood. 

" The third was the direst sin of the three ; 
And thy parish priest took part with thee !" 

With that M^elena sank on her bare knee, 
" And Lord JeeuB, I confess all to thee !" 

" Now this is the penaaoe which I on thee lay : 
Eight years in the wood thou shalt live from this day. 

" And no food shall pass thy lips between, 
Save only the leaves of the linden-tree green. 

" And no other drink shalt thou have at all. 
Save the dew on the linden leaves so email 

" And no other bed shall be prest by thee, 
Thau the hard roots of the linden-tree. 

" And no other rest shalt thou receive. 
Than snake and dragon to thee shall give." 

When the eight long years were come and spent, 
Jesus the Lord unto Magdelena went. 

" And now, Magdelena, my daughter dear, 
How hast thou relished thy daily cheer V 

" Well have I relished my duly feast. 
As if I had been the King's own guest." 

" And now, Magdelena, my daughter true, 
How hast thou relished thy drink of dew ?" 

" As well have I relished that draught of mine. 
As if I had drunk of the sparkhng wine." 
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" And hear thou, Magdelena mine, 

How didst thou like that hard bed of thine 1" 

^* As well have I liked that bed of pain. 
As though on beds of flowers I had lain.*' 

'* Hear thou, Magdelena, and truly.tell, 
Has the long stillness pleased thee well T 

'* To me as pleasant the stillness round, 
As though I had heard an organ soimd." 

" Now shall Heaven's mercy thee restore ; 

The sun shines over Enen. 
Qo, Magdelena, and sin no more." 

All under the linden green. 



A WONDERFUL VISION. 

" Now have I seen what ne'er before was shown, 
A grey cloud and a man seated thereon ; 
God doeth all things wisely. 

'* I am not a man though I seem so to you. 
But one of God's angels from heaven so blue ;" 
God doeth all things wisely. 

" If thou art from heaven, God's angel of love, 
Tell me how things are in heaven above ]" 
God doeth all things wisely. 

'^ In heaven there is both gladness and rest, 
And the dwellers in heaven they are the blest ;" 
God doeth all things wisely. 

The fatherless child and the widow is there. 
Up in heaven's kingdom of angels the heir. 
God doeth all things wisely. 
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If thou art from heaven, one of Qod*a angeLs, tell 
How it may be in the black depths of helL 
Qod doeth all things wisely. 

There is the son, who cursed his &ther in wrath, 
Down in heU Hes he^ nor ever gladness hath. 
God doeth all things wisely. 

There is the daughter, who cursed her mother for spite, 
Down in heU lies she, nor hath rest day nor night. 
Qod doeth all things wisely. 

There are they, who to sin have given birth, 
Down in hell He they, blacker than on earth. 
God doeth all things wisely. 

There are they, who good counsel would condemn, 
Down in hell lie they, nor is mercy shown to them. 
God doeth all things wisely. 

Yet those may find mercy who sin 'gainst each other, 
But never find they mercy who curse fsAh&r and mother. 
God doeth all things wisely. 

The following ballad is yet sung amid the peasantry in 
oiany parts of Sweden, and was taken down as it was 
3ung by one of them in West Gothland. 



THE UNEXPECTED WEDDING GUEST. 

J The maiden went to the high, high hill, ' 
And looked over sea and land ; 
And she was aware of a ship full of Earls, > 
That was sailing towards the strand. ' 

It was the Earl, the youngest, 

Of all that companie, 
And he will woo the maiden, 

Although so yoxmg is he. 
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And he has ta'en off his five gold rings, 
And set on the maiden's hand ; 

" And promise thou me, thou fair, fair maid, 
That this is our true-love band." 

" What shall I say to my mother dear. 
When she these rings hath seen ?" 

" Oh say, oh say, thou fair, fair maid. 
They were found in the meadows green." 

" Must I tell a He to my mother dear ? 

For that were an evil thing ! 
Far better to tell her the truth at once. 

That each is a true-love ring." 

The young man told his dearest, 
His heart's love and his May, 

That he must take a journey, 
Yet would not be long away. 

Whilst he was on his journey. 
To another she pHghted her word ; 

Yet still was the first true lover 
The one which her heart preferred. 

And now he journeys homeward. 
After long twelvemonths three ; 

" And how is she, my dearest ?" 
Of his father good, asked he. 

" Thou hast been so long on thy journey. 
That to-day is wedded thy love ; 

And now, who shall be dear to thee, 
Save only Gk)d above ! " 

The young man went to his chamber. 
And combed and curled his hair. 

And went his way to the bridal house, 
'Mid the bridal people there. 
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He took the bride bj her snow-white band. 

And danced aroond the floor ; 
And while he danced, grew pale her che^:. 

That was rosy heretofore. 

^ Why is \hj die^ so deadly pale. 

That lately wbb so red I "* 
^ Hiey have not told the tnith to me. 

They said that thoa wast dead !" 

The young man went to his chamber. 

And fastened the door with a key ; 
Then sate him down in the golden chair. 

And a letter long wrote he. 

When the letter it was ended. 

And an hour was over and past, 
Oat he drew his golden sword. 

And thrust it into his breast 

When trickled the red blood slowly, 

And flowed down to lus knee. 
He opened the chamber door, and bade 

The £ur maiden come and see. 

{ — ^Now hearken, ye £ur maidens, 
I And mark what wrong is done, 

When ye plight your troth with a false, false tongue, 
Whilst ye love some other one. — 



— t.. 



** Adieu, mine own sweet angel ! 

My chosen love, farewell ; 
We shall meet again another day 

In heaven, where God doth dwell. 

" In heaven ! yes, in heaven, 
Where the gate is hard to win ; 

And there thou wilt have to answer, 
For this thy cruel sin !" 
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THE KNIGHT MALKOM. 

" Good-morrow, dear Malkom, both handsome and fine, 
Art thou inclined to change thy dapple-grey for mine ? 
My trust is in God's grace, and in my lady ! 

" He will not cast a shoe, nor will a nail be loose, 
Nor will he need to drink until lindby stream thou cross." 
My trust, etc. 

All into Lindby market, Sir Malkom rode in haste, 
And all Lindby towns-folk admired him as he passed. 

Yoimg Malkom has ridden into the King's hall, 
And who but the King himself answered his call. 

" Good-morrow, Sir Malkom, both handsome and fine. 
And how hast thou come by that dapple-grey of mine ?" 

" Neither have I stolen it, nor bought with gold so good, 
But I've exchanged mine for it, with my imcle in the wood.' 

" Now if thou hadst two lives. Sir Malkom, this day 
Thou shouldst lose them both for my noble dapple-grey !^' 

There was a little boatman, and all heard he ; 
" Carry thou these tidings to my fair ladie. 

"And if thou wilt carry this letter to her hand. 
Then will I give thee the half of my land !" 

It was the httle boatman, he took in hand his oar, 

And never stayed or stinted till he reached the lady's door. 

And when that he was come unto the lady's door. 
Out came two pages and stood him before. 
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^^ And hearken, ye young pages, what now to you I say, 
^t home is your lady fiedr ?" — ** She is at hcnne this day." 

It was the litiie boatman, he strode along the floor, 
And rosy grew her cheek that was so pale before. 

** Let not thy cheek be rosy, and let it not be white. 

For he, the handsome Malkom, must die ere morning Ught." 

" How can I beheve that, how trust what thou dost say. 
For home he rode last evening, upon his dapple-grey.** 

She called unto her people, and spake without delay, 

" Now saddle ye twelve thousand, and eke my dapple-grey." 

The fair lady rode unto the King's haU, 

And who but the King himself answered her call. 

*^ Good-morrow, &ir rider, both handsome and fine. 
And wilt thou drink with me the mead and the wine V 



** I list not the mead, I list not the wine. 
Much rather list I a youQg prisoner of thine ! 



** My castle it Ues in the north, fer away. 

And no knight can reach it, be he who he may. 

" My castle it lies up in the coimtry so far. 

That no maidens can leave if once there they are.** 

** If I win not thy prisoner with goods and with fee, 
I wiU bum up with fire both thy coimtry and thee !** 

The king he looked out of his window with fear. 
And could see Hot the city for lance and for spear. 

The King bade his people, without more delay. 
Young Malkom to bring forth from the tower where he lay. 
My trust is in God's grace, and in my lady ! 

VOL. L O 
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The following ballad is one of the poptdar versions tf 
the old story of Hero and Leander, and exists in 
manuscript in the Royal Library of Stockholm, bearing 
date 1500. 



THE ROTAL CmLDREN. 



I went forth on a Midsummer day. 
When the grass and flowers spring ; 

And the King's daughter was plighting her &ith 
With the handsome son of a King. 



^ Ah I how shall I come to thee again. 
For the way is hard to trace T 

^' We wiU put a hght in a lanthom, 
When thou swimmest to this place. 



rt 



It was the wicked witch-woman, 
She heard each word was said ; 

** And I'U make an end of all your love 
Ere many hours shall have fled." 

It was the wicked witch-woman, 
God grant she come to no good ; 

She put out the light in the lanthom, 
And the King's son sank in the flood. 

The maiden clothed her in scarlet-white, 
Likewise in the scarlet-blue ; 

Then up she went to the chamber high. 
Where her father slept, she knew. 

^ And hearken now, dear Mher of mine, 
To what I say this night ; 
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And let me unto the gard^i go, 
To pluck the lilies white.'* 

^ And if thou wilt go. to the garden, 

To pluck the lilies owdk one, 
So take thy youngest sister with thee, 

That thou go not. alone." 

<< My youngest sister she is so small. 

That little to her is known ; 
She plucks up the weeds and the lilies aUke^ 

And leaves the grass alona. 

^ And hearken now, dear father of mine. 

And hearken to me this night ; 
May I go down to the wild sea-shore, 

To pluck the liUes white T 

" If thou wilt go to the wild sea-shore, 

To pluck the lilies each one, 
Then take with thee thy youngest brother, 

That thou go not alone." 

*^ My youngest brother he is so little. 

He nothing can understand ; 
He wUl shoot at all the little birds 

That come to the wild seanstrand." 

The maiden clothed her in scarlet-white. 

Likewise in the scarlet-dun ; 
And down she went to the wild searshore. 

Where a fisherman sate alone. 

^ And hearken to me^ thou good fidi^rman, 

And give me answer true ; 
ELast thou not seen a King's own son 

Lying dead on the waters blue ?" 

<' Here have I fished through the live-lpng night, 
Here have I fished with care, 

02 
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And here have I found the King's noble son. 
Nor ever saw corpse so &ir. 

His stockings were worked with silver, 
His shoes were buckled with gold ; 

And, so sure as God is in heaven. 
He smiled with his Ups so cold !" 

The maiden took the corpse in her arms, 
And kissed it with Ups so red ; 

A sorrowful sight was it to see 
The two on the earth lie dead. 



We close our specimens of the Swedish ballads wi 
one which was very popular with the people. 



MASTER CARL, OR ITHE NtrNNERT-BAID. 

To his foster-mother came Master Carl, 
And asked of her counsel wise : 

** How shall I win my handsome maid 
From the nunnery where she lies ]" 
But Master Carl sleeps lonely. 

First fall thou sick, then lie down dead, 

And straight on bier be laid. 
So canst thou out of the nunnery 

Take with thee thy fsdr maid.'* 
But Master Carl, etc. 

In came the little foot-pages, 
They were clothed in blue each one ; 

** Now go fair maid to the like-wake and see 
Master Carl lie the bier upon.'' 
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In came the little foot-pages. 

They were dad in clothing red ; 
^ Be pleased, fiur maid, to the hke-wake go, 

And see Master Carl lie dead." 

In came the little foot-pages, 

In garmmts white were they ; 
Be pleased, fair maid, to the like-wake go, 

And see the corpse this day." 

The maiden went to her foster-mother, 

*^ Now counsel give to me ; 
Ah ! say can I to the like-wake go, 

Master Carl on his bier to see f * 

^ And neither will I give thee counsel. 

Nor yet will I say thee no ; 
But Master Carl will deceive thee, 

If thou to the like-wake go." 

Through the door the maiden entered. 

She shone like sunlight clear ; 
But the &lse, &lse heart of Master Carl, 

It laughed as he lay on his bier. 

\ And when she stood beside his head, 
I On his curling hair looked she ; 

** Ah ! while thou wast alive on earth 
\ Iwas very dear to thee !" 

i And when she stood beside his feet, 

She lifted the linen pall ; 
I '* Ah ! while thou wast alive on earth 
I " Kou wast d earer tomethwi all !" 

And when she turned her towards the door, 

Qood-night to the sisters to say, 
Master Carl sprung up, and seized her, 

From the bier whereon he lay. 
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" Now bear you forth my bier again^ I i^ci 

And ye shall have mead and wine ; I vitJ 

To-morrow dmQ be my wedding I ^ 

With this fair maid of mine." I . 

It was the nuns of the convent, I 

And without book read they : I . 

" Be sure it was one of God's angels I '^ 

Who took our sister away !" | tli. 

And every nun in the convent I ^ 

Unto herself sang she : I n 

" Christ grant that there come such angels 
To take both thee and me !'' 

But Master Carl sleeps lonely. 



In closing the depaitment of the old ballad poetiy of 
Sweden, we mudt remark, that though we have given as 
many examples of the Visor as our space would permit, 
we have by no means exhausted the variety. There are 
ballads about the Necks, or Water Spirits ; ballads of Mer- 
maids and Mermen, who come upon land and seek their 
fortimes among Christian maidens. There are others 
again, such as the fine martial ballad of ^'Torkel 
Trandeson,"' of one hundred and seventy stanzas, and 
the noble ballad of " Axel and Walborg,'' idiich have 
furnished modem poets with some of their most ex- 
quisite themes, and which still maintain an undiminished 
power over the admiration and (sympathies of the 
peasantry. There are ballads of wit and fim that still 
sparkle as fresh as in the day on which they were 
composed, like that which depicts the consummate 
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ELssurance of Herr Jon. But we tenninate our remarks 
with those of Geijer, who, while preserving them, feels 
alinost a regret to see them in a book. " Their element is 
not paper, but the fresh air, the woods, and the fields of 
nature. For ages they have merely lived in the melodious 
vraves of song. Generations after generations have foimd 
in their simple tones an expression of their feelings, and 
their public presentation to the lovers of art is, in fact, a 
stranding on the dry ground. Better so, however, than 
that they should sink into an obUvion which, without the 
press, could not have been far distant from them.'' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SPECIMENS OF THE ANGIENT BALLADB OF DBNICARK. 

The Danes were the first of the Scandinaviaiis, and, 
indeed, of Europeans, who began to collect their ancient 
ballads, to take them down from the lips of the people, 
and conmiit them to the press, as an essential part of the 
national literature. One hundred and seventy-four years 
before Bishop Percy published his " Beliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,^' the Danes had collected and published 
their first volume of " Danske Visor,'' or Ancient Ballads. 
These were published in 1591, and Bishop Percy's 
Beliques in 1765. The edition of Danish ballads by 
Anders Sorenson Yedel has therefore be^a now published 
two himdred and sixty years. The circumstance which 
occasioned this original issue of the ballads is very inte- 
resting. Sophia, Queen of Frederick II. of Denmark, 
having gone to visit Tycho Brahe, at the Observatory, on 
the Island of Hveen, and been detained there by stormy 
weather till the third day, amongst the variety of matters 
which were talked of to pass the time as pleasantly as 
possible, the astronomer informed Her Majesty thatVedel, 
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^ho was present, had made a collection of the ancient 
X>anish ballads. The Queen, who took great delight in 
these productions, not only desired to hear some of them, 
hut laid her commands on Anders Vedel to complete and 
publish his collection. Nor did she forget trom time to 
time to remind Vedel, through her Mistress of the House- 
hold, Frue Beate Bilde, of his promise, and to stir him 
up, both by oral and written messages, to its performance. 
To this good taste and zeal of Queen Sophia, Denmark 
and the world owe the first collection of these ballads, 
which were printed by Anders Vedel, at his press, at 
Ribe, and published in 1591. This collection consisted 
of one hundred ballads, selected from a much greater 
number, and relating to all sorts of martial feats and 
other remarkable incidents occurring between the old 
heroes, celebrated Kings, and men of distinction. This 
volume was reprinted three times; namely, in 1632, 1643, 
and 1671. 

In 1695, Peter Syv, the royal philologist, published a 
new edition, with the addition of another hundred 
ballads.; thus exactly doubling the original collection. 
Many of these were fine ballads of love. In our own 
timq, that is, in 1812 and 1813, Abrahamson, Nyerup 
and Bahbek, have published three other volumes, partly 
from manuscript collections, accompanied by the tra- 
ditions attached to them, gathered from all parts of the 
North. These they styled " Selected Danish Ballads of 
the Middle Ages.'' The greater part of the original ones 
are added ; and the whole form a work of singular value, 
from the prominent fact, that a great portion of these 
ballads are the commonpropertyofthe whole of Scandi- 
navia. This imiversality of many of the ballads extends, 
moreover, as we have said, beyond Scandinavia, into this 

o S 
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country. Geijer, in his introduction to the Swedish 
ballads^ remarks that there are so many points of agree^ 
ment between the English and Scotch ballads and those 
of Scandinavia, that they can proceed from nothii^ else 
than the close relationship of those peoples in the old 
times. Nyenip, in his conclusion to the Danish ballads, 
makes the same remark, that these ballads must have 
been carried over to England by the Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons when they migrated to England in the fifth 
century; as the " Des Ena,ben Wunderhom" shows, that 
they agree also with the ancient German ballads, in 
both manner and topic. These importations of Northern 
ballad poetry were of course greatly increased during the 
reigns of the Danish Kings — Swain, Canute the Great, 
and Hardicanute. The ballad of the high-bom maiden, 
who for love became a servant boy, and is eventually 
married to the King's son, is only another version of the 
" Lady turned Serving-man,'^ in Percy's Reliques, vol. 
iii., p. 84. Lovely Anna, introduced into both the 
Swedish and Danish collections, from oral tradition in 
Scandinavia, is found also as Lady Jane, and as Lord 
Thomas and Fairy Annie, in both Scott's and Jamieson's 
collections of old Scotch ballads. The ballad of ** Childe 
Waters," where the lady is compelled to run by the 
knight's horse, till her clothes are torn, and her feet bleed 
with the stones, has many parallels in these Northern 
productions. " Sven i Eosengord," and " Edward, Ed- 
ward !" in Percy's Reliques, where the mother asks her 
son where he has been so long, and why he comes home 
so bloody, are identical, except that the Engli^ ballad 
includes a curse, which is not in the Scandinavian one, 
but which exists in another, the Swedish ballad, ''The 
Little Testament," already given, where a young girl has 
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be^i poisoned with fish, like Lord Randal in the '^ Border'" 
ballad, and bears her curse to her step-mother. The reader 
who has admired the witty answers of the wife in 

^ Our gude man came hame at e'en, 
And hame came he," 

in the Scotch ballad, will find the exact parallel in the 
" Hurtige Svar," or Ready Answer, in the Danish one ; 
the dialogue^ however, in this case being between a 
brother and sister. "The Baffled Knight, or Lady's 
Policy,'' of Percy s Reliques, has also its counterpart in 
the Danish ballad of "Ellen Ovesdatter," who, being 
surprised by an unwelcome lover in the church, bribes 
the priest to say a long mass, during which she contrives 
to step out, imtie the lover's horse, and ride away, waving 
her hat to the baffled knight from the other side of a 
river, over which she has bribed the ferrjmaan to carry 
her, and jeering the disappointed dupe in safety. 

Besides the resemblance of entire ballads, there are 
resemblances of parts which equally betray a common 
origin. The rose and the briar which grew out of the 
breagts of William and Margaret in our ballad, are found 
in the roses and lilies of the Swedish ballad, " Rosa 
Lilla," and the roses of th^ Danish ballads, " Herr Salle- 
mand,*' and " Frue Mettelille," which grow up and twine 
together in precisely the same manner. The lover's suicide 
in Percy, voL iii, p. 48 — 

*^ He set the sword^s point till his brest. 
The pummil until a stone," 

is committed under exactly similar circumstances, in the 
same way, in one of the Danish ballads : — 

<< Han satte Hjaltet mod en Sten 
Og Odden gjorde hans Hjorte Men." 
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But these resemblances are too numerous to point out, 
and too palpable to leave any doubt of their identity of 
origin. We will proceed to our specimena Here is little 
Kerstin figuring again : 

SPBBCH AND REJOINDER. 

Many a fair young gentleman 

Was seated at the Queen's board. 
And they fell into pleasant converse 
With many a jesting word. 
Under the linden-tree you shall await me. 

They did not talk of churches^ 

Of convents nought they said : 
But they talked of lady-mothers 
Who daughters had to wed. 
Under the linden-tree, etc. 

Then spake the gay Sir Peter, 

So proudly and off-hand : 
" I will have the maiden 

Who has both houses and land. 

*< I will have the maiden 

Who sews silk-work so neat. 
She will I never marry 

Who gads about the street ! 



'< I will have the maiden 
Who the table well can lay ; 

She will I never marry 
Who has too much to say ! 



»» 



There sate the lovely maidens, 

And never spake a word, 
None save the little Kerstin 

Who waited at the Queen's board. 
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^ If I were grown a woman, 

And lovers came to woo, 
So help me, God in heaven, 

I never would marry you ! 

" To sit alone in my chamber 
And sew, and shape so neat, 

Whilst you on your horse went riding 
AU up and down the street. 

' ^ To sit alone in my chamber 

And duly the table lay, 
Whilst you stood up in the diet, 

Yet had not a word to say. 

^ To go alone in my chamber 
And set the chairs by the wall, 

Whilst you sate with lords and princes. 
Yet had not a thought at all !" 

With that uprose Sir Peter, 

The words were quick to his tongue : 
^ Now have I found the maiden 

Whom I have sought so long !'* 



In the Queen's court was there rejoicing. 

And merriment great beside ; 
The Queen gave away the maiden, 

Sir Peter from her took his bride. 
Under the linden-tree you shall await me. 

The following ballad is amusing, as an example of a 
m's consummate assurance : 



SIB ^VB^^, SIB JOHN. 

To an island green Sir Lav6 went. 
He wooed a maiden with fair intent : 
" I wiU ride with you !" quoth John, 
Put on helmets of gold to follow Sir John. 
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He wooed the maiden, and took her home, 
And knights and serving-men are come. 
** Here am I !" quoth John. 

They set the bride on the bridal seat, 
Sir John he bade them both drink and eat : 
"Drink, and drink quickly !" quoth John. 

They brought the bride to the bridal bed, 
They forget to untie her laces red. 
" I can untie them !'* quoth John. 

Sir John he locked the door with speed : 
" Good night to you. Sir Lav^," he said, 
" I shall sleep here," quoth John. 

Word was brought to Sir Lav6 there, 
Sir John is within with thy bride so fair. 
•* That am I, in troth," quoth John. 

At the door Sir Lav6 makes a loud din, 
" Withdraw the bolts, and let us in !" 

** You had best keep out !" quoth John. 

He knocked at the door with shield and spear, 
" Withdraw the bolts, and come out here !" 
" See if I do I" quoth John. 

" If my bride may not in peace remain, 
I will go and unto the King complain !" 
"Just as you like !" quoth John. 

Early next mom, when the birds 'gan to sing, 
Sir Lav6 is off to complain to the King. 
" I will go too I" quoth John. 

" I was. betrothed but yesterday, 
Sir John has taken my bride away !" 
" Yes, so I have I" quoth John. 
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" If that Uie majden to both is dew. 
It must be settled at point of spear T 
" Fm Tery willing f qaoth John. 



As soon as the morrow's son 
Game all the knights to see the fi^t. 
" Bete am I !" quoth John. 

Hie two w«ne moonted, and at the first roond 
The knees of &> John's h(»se touched the ground. 
" Now help me;, Heaven t" quoth John. 

Onoe more, and in the seocHid round. 
Sir Lav^ Hes upon the ground. 

*" There let him lie !" quoth J<^m. 

Sir John he rode to his hall in state, 
. And his maiden met him at the gate. 
^ Now thou art mine !'' quoth John. 

Thus was Sir John made happy for life, 
And the maiden became his wedded wiie. 

** I knew I shouM have her !** quoth John. 
Put on helmets of gold to follow Sir John. 

The ** Bobbers at Nordenwood" is a fine narrative of a 
Oman's courage and address : 



THE BOBBEBS AT NOBDENWOOD. 

The robbers lay in Nordenwood 
And the green boughs were their tent, 

And down to the peasant's house at night 
To drink good yule they went. 
The robbers rest at Norden all under the greenwood tree 

Down to the peasant's house they went 
With their sharp shears in a row ; 
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** Give us to drink of thy Christmas beer, 
For thou such debt dost owe ! 

'^ And thou shalt give us house-room, 
And serve us with right good wiU ; 

And we will sleep with thy wife to-night, 
Or else thy blood will spill !" 

** To you I will give both ale and mead, 
And serve you with good will ; 

But I pray for the love of God in heaven 
That ye do to me no ill. 

*• But if ye take my house by force, 
And seize what to me doth belong ; 

And if ye mistreat my good young wife, 
Then do ye to me great wrong !" 

Some they threw their swords on the board, 
And some their cloaks of skin ; 

And some they bade the peasant's good wife 
Both beer and wine bring in. 

It was the peasant Osa*s wife, 
And she was quick with her tongue ; 

And she has taken the silk coverlet, 
And over the table flung. 

They ate and they drank for a little while, 

And nothing did they spare ; 
Then uprose the peasant Osa's wife. 

Said, she will the beds prepare. 

'Twas the peasant Osa's little wife, 
She wished the robbers no good. 

Therefore she set off a long, long way, 
Ail through the dismal wood. 

And she went so fast, so very, very fast, 
For she was of courage great ; 
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And she has gone foil aixteen miles 
To the Lord High CcmsUble's gate. 

And idien she came to the Constable's gate 

She pat on her <doak of Uue, 
And boldly she entered the chamber hig^ 

Where tiie Constable slept she knew. 

'^ And waken you up, my Lord Constable, 

Your sleep is aQ too sound. 
For the robbers who lay at Nordenwood 

At our house may now be found. 

** Are you asleep, Lord Constable, 

Or hear you what I have said ? 
Now may you find the twelve bold robbers 

Beneath the peasant's shed !" 

Twas the Lord Constable Peter Hose^Sl, 

He called up his household band, 
'* Waken ye aQ, no longer sleep, 

For tidings are come to hand. 

*' Waken ye all, for now is the time. 

And arm yourself with speed ; 
But of the crafty Nils Ufridson 

I bid you take good heed ;" 



— Now, said they, the twelve bold robbers 
Who drank in the peasant's shed, 

" Where is she, the peasant's pretty wife, 
Who shaU light us all to bed 1" 

Replied the peasant with words so ready, 
" Your anger I pray you spare. 

She is away so long a time 
The guest-chamber to prepare." 

And it was the good man of the house, 
He out of the window spied^ 
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** And here come riding thirty bold captains, 
All grey as the cushat's side !" 

To him replied Nils Ufridson 

When he saw the armed band, 
" Never was the day when I was afeared 

Of men with sword in hand !" 

It was Lav6 Rimaardson, 

On the band he cast his eye, 
** At the price of a bean we value them not. 

Nor from them will we fly !" 

They knocked on the door and made a great noise, 
They knocked with sword and spear ; 

" Now rise thee up, Nils Ufridson, 
Come forth imto us here !" 

** Eight tons of silver and seven of gold, 

These unto you will I give. 
To let my friends fisure forth with me, 

And if you mil let us live !" 

** Twill serve you nothing, the white silver. 

Still less your golden store ; 
For thou hast made many a fatherless child 

Whose heart is sorrowing sore !" 

And it was the robber UMdson, 

Like a man himself he bore. 
He slashed and hacked both right and left 

Till weapon he had no more. 

The same did Lav6 Rimaardson, 

He bore himself so true. 
He fought so long till his good sword 

At the hilt asunder flew. 

Then smote he the hilt against a stone. 
And stuck the point in the mould. 
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*^ Now must I be tdken captiw to-daT, 
So hdp me amooUi wt^ and go^ ! 

** I jMmy of joQ, mj Laid Constabki, 
llyit yoa do me noog^t bat good, 

Becaoae that the Queen is mj near of kin. 
And mj fiither of rojal blood.^ 



'^ And if the Qoeen is thj near of kin. 

And thj fiither of the ro jal stem. 
Why hast thoa gone to the peasants' homes 

And d(me great wrong to them T* 

— And they have taken the twelve bold robbers 

And carried them throng^ the town. 
And on twelve new ncka all side by aide 

They have placed them eveiy on& 

And now they lie on the rack and the wheel, 

Througl^ the heat and through the cold ; 
And the Lord Constable sent to the King 
Twelve chests brimful of gold. 
The robbers rest at Norden all under the greenwood tree. 

The two following ballads have a strange epectr 
aracter: 

SIB MOBTON OF F0GEL8ANG. 

It was Sir Morton of Fogelsang, 
He rode through the greenwood gay ; 

And he was seized with a mortal pang, 
And died at break of day. 
Dead rides Sir Morton of Fogelsang. 

He gave to the Church his red, red gold ; 

To the convent his steed so good ; 
And they laid Sir Morton's body in the earth, 

In the noblest way they could. 
Dead rides, etc. 
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It was young Folmer Skot 
Who rode by dale and hill ; 

And after rode Morton of Fogelsang, 
And bade him hear his will : 

'^ Hearken to me, yomig Folmer Skot ; 

Tarry, and speak with me ; 
I promise, upon my Christian faith, 

To do no harm to thee !*' 

" Hearken to me, Sir Morton, 
Why ridest thou thus to-day 1 

*Twas no longer since than yesternight 
That they laid thy corpse in clay." 

" I ride not here for judgment, 

Nor yet in penal pang ; 
I ride here because of a Uttle field 

Which was added to Fogelsang. • 

" I ride not here for a quarrel, 
Nor yet for gold so bright ; 

I ride here because of a little field. 
Which is two orphans' right. 

« Tell her, fair Lady MetteHlle, 
When thou seest her face to face. 

That she must give up the field again, 
So shall my soul find grace. 

** TeU her, fair Lady MetteHUe, 
If doubt is in her mind. 

That outside of the chamber door 
My slippers will she find. 

'* That as my slippers are standing 
Outside my chamber door, 

This is the sign, ere midnight 
With blood they shall run o'er !" 
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''Ride, ride away, Sir Morton ; 

Let your weary bones have rest ; 
I swear to you, on my Christian fisdth, 

To have the wrong redressed !" 

— ^All so black was his stature. 

And black was his hound so good ; 
And black were the ghastly people, 

Who followed him through the wood. 

Thanks to proud Lady MetteliUe, 

She was to her lord so true. 
That she gave the little field back again ; 

Thus rest his spirit knew. 
Dead rides Sir Morton of Fogelsang. 



HBDEBY*S GHOfiT. 

I rode until the eventide, 
I left my horse on the green hill-side. 
Thus far and wide is it talked of. 

Until eventide, 
I left my horse on the green hill-side ; 
I laid my head in the heather deep, 
So much I wished to go to sleep. 
Thus far and wide, etc. 

The heather deep. 
So much I wished to go to sleep. 
And ere that my first sleep was o*er, 
The dead man stood my face before. 

First sleep was o'er. 
The dead man stood my face before : 
** If of my kindred thou mayst be, 
Thou must see justice done to me. 
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" Thou majBt be, 
Thou must see justice done to me. 
To Hedeby 'tis thou must ride, 
For there my ten true Mends abide. 

" Thou must ride, 
For there my ten true Mends abide ; 
There dwell my father and my mother, 
My sister and my loving brother. 

" And my mother, 
My sister and my loving brother ; 
There dwells Kerstin, my wedded wife^ 
Twas she that robbed me of my life. 

" My wedded wife, 
Twas she that robbed me of my life ; 
Her women five, and she at their head, 
They murdered me in the silken bed. 

'* She at their head. 
They murdered me in the silken bed. 
With a truss of hay they covered me o'er. 
Then carried me out to the dreary moor. 

" Covered me o'er. 
Then carried me out to the dreary moor. 
The man whom I thought a Mend in need, 
He rideth now on my good grey steed. 

« A Mend in need. 
He rideth now on my good grey steed ; 
He eats with my sUver-handled knife. 
He sleeps by the side of my wedded wife. 

" My silver-handled knife ; 
He (Bleeps by the side of my wedded wife ; 
He sits at my ample board to meat ; 
He jeers at my children with words unfit. 
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^ Board to meat ; 
He jeers at my children with words imfit ; 
He doles them out their scanty bread ; 
He scofife at them for their father dead 

** Their scanty bread ; 
He scoffs at them for their &ther dead ; 
He rides to the chase with my dogs so good ; 
He hunteth the wild deer in the wood. 

"My dogs so good ; 
He hunteth the wild deer in the wood : 
And with every deer that he slays on the mould 
He wakes me up in the grave so cold. 

''Slays on the mould, 
He wakes me up in the grave so cold ! 
But I to him in my home will go, 
And anguish of heart he will come to know ! ^ 
Thus far and wide is it talked of. 



*' Paris and Fair Helen" is a curious ballad, which 
shows what an odd jumble of historic ideas had got into 
the heads of som^ of the poets of the people in the 
middle ages. We would quote it at length, but our 
space does not permit it Paris is said to be '' a little 
lad" who, though heir to " seven kingdoms and a country 
good,"" which must certainly amoimt to eight kingdoms, 
served King Nilaus (Menelaus), 



« Not for fee. 
But for Queen Helen, and Mr was she. 



»» 



This was pretty well for " a little lad.'' King Nilaus 
informs Paris that he must go abroad to the wars, 
and leave his kingdom and Queen to his protection — 
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a mighty trust for "a little lad/' Paris, accepting the 
commission, at once goes to a smithy, and forges a golden 
harp with silver strings, on which he plays to Queen 
Helen in her chamber. Helen, enchanted with his music, 
makes the following remarkable assertion, consideringthat 
she was speaking a good many centuries before the time 
of Christ : 



** Either you are Paris, some angel of love, 
Or else you are Christ from heaven above. 



»» 



Paris protests that he is neither an angel of love, nor 
Christ from heaven above. The rest of the ballad is of 
the same extraordinary texture. They make an iinder- 
groimd passage from the palace to the sea to elope 
through, though, as Nilaus was absent, we do not see 
why they might not just as well have gone above-ground. 
Nilaus, however, meets them on the shore, and is so 
clear-sighted a husband that he mistakes Helen for one of 
her maids, and consents to her going oflF with Paris. The 
Siege of Troy, which follows the discovery of the real 
fact, is equally curious, being concluded by the ap- 
pearance of a copper, not a wooden horse, breathing fire 
and smoke. 

We will conclude the Danish ballads with one of the 
finest specimens of Kampe-Visor, or heroic ballads, 
" Vidrik Verlandson,^' being the son of Verland or Way- 
land Smith. 
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TIDRIK VEBLANDBON'S BATTLE WITH LANGBEN THE GIANT. 

• 

King Diderik sits in the castle of Bern 

And tells o'er his deeds of fame, 
How many a one he has conquered, 

Both giants and knights of name. 
!liere is a castle called Bern, and there dwells Diderik the King. 

King Diderik stood on the castle wall 

And looked o'er the distant land. 
" Would that I knew the hero stout 

Dared meet me sword in hand ! '* 

Then answered Master Hildebrand, 

For he had been far and near, 
« There Hes a giant in Birtmgsberg ^ 

To wake whom thou wouldst fear." 

*^ Now hearken, Master Hildebrand, 

Thy brave heart all can dare ; 
Thou shalt ride first through the wood to-day 

And our royal banner bear." 

Thereto repHed Master Hildebrand, 

A hero wise was he, 
" My lord, I bear not your banner to-day, 

Such honour beseems not me." 

Then answered Vidrik Verlandson, 

He spoke in humour good, 
" Tis I will head the band this day. 

To ride through Birting's wood." 

Out spoke he, Vidrik Verlandson, 
He spake as if he were wroth : 
^ The smith forged me a sword that will cleave 
Through steel as if it were cloth." 
VOL. I. P 
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There were three hundred warriors, 
To Birting's land they go, 

They search for Langben the giant, 
Who in the wood hes low. 



Then spake he, Vidrik Verlandson, 
" A merry game we will try, — 

Let me ride first into the wood, 
If you'll trust me from your eye. 



»» 



With that replied King Diderik, 
For himself alone spake he : 

^ When thou findest the giant Langben 
Concesd it not from me.'' 

It was Vidrik Verlandson 
Through the greenwood he sped. 

And soon he found a little foot-path 
Which down to the giant led. 

It was Vidrik Verlandson, 

He came to Birting's fen, 
There he foimd Langben the giant 

Both foul and black to ken. 

It was Vidrik Verlandson, 

With his spear he gives him a blow ; 
" Waken up, Langben the giant, 

Thou sleepest very soundly, I trow ! " 

** Here for many a year have I lain 

Asleep upon the wild fen ; 
And never has come a warrior yet 

Dared rouse me up again ! " 

^ Here stand I, Vidrik Verlandson, 
With a good sword by my side. 

And I will rouse thee out of thy sleep 
Whatever may betide ! " 
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It was Langben the giant — 

He looked askance with his eye, 
^ Whither can come a youth like this, 

Who speaketh words so high ? 

** Now hear, thou handsome youth, 

With thee I will have no afi&ay, 
Unless that thou come of knightly race : 

Now what thy lineage say 1 " 

** My father he was called Y erland. 

He was a smith so rare ; 
Bodild was the name of my mother — 

She was a King's daughter &ir. 

'* My good shield^s name is Skrepping, 

Many an arrow has it defied : 
The name of my lofty helm is Blanc, 

Many a sword's edge has it tried. 

** My noble steed is called Skimming, 

Its dam of the wild sea stud ; 
The name of my sword is Mimring, 
And 'tis tempered with giant's blood ! 

** Myself am Vidrik Yerlandson, 

I am clad all in steel ; 
If thou standest not up on thy long 1^ 

Of a truth I wiU make thee fed. 

** Hearken, thou giant Langben, 

To thee no lie shall be told ; 
The King is waiting outside the wood, 

And thou must send him thy gold ! '' 

^ All the good gold which I possess 

I will defend with my blood ; 
I give it not up to a stable-boy — 

Nor can any one think I would 1 " 

p2 
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" However young and small I may seem, 
What I am thou shalt find this day ; 

Thy head will I cut from thy shoulders, 
Thy gold, will carry away ! " 

Then spake Langben the giant, 
And laid him down to sleep : 

" Away from me, thou hero-youth, 
If thou thy life wouldst keep ! " 

Skimming reared up, and with his fore-feet 

The giant's side did smite. 
And seven ribs at once he broke, 

And thus began the fight. 

It was Langben the giant, 

His iron stang he took. 
And sent it after Vidrik, 

But the rock instead it struck. 

It was Langben the giant 

Thought to lay Vidrik low. 
But his good Skimming sprang aside 

And thus he missed the blow. 

It was Langben the giant, 

And he began to clamour : 
'^ Now is my stang as fast in the rock, 

As if it was struck by a hammer ! '* 

Vidrik paused not a moment. 

He was so bold and true ; 
^^ On then. Skimming, once more away ! 

And, Mimring, bravely do 1 " 

With both his hands he takes Mimring, 

And at the giant flies, 
And strikes so deeply into his breast^ 

Till the point in his entrails lies. 
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With this is the giant wounded sore, 

And wide awake is he now, 
And he would have taken vengeance, 

If he had but known how, 

** A curse Hght on thee, Vidrik, 

And on the sword by thy side, 
Thou hast given to me a wound in the breast^ 

That wiU be hard to abide !" 

^ I will cut thee, giant, as small 
As leaves which are blown from the tree. 

Unless thou show me the treasure 
Which here is kept by thee !" 



" Have pity, Vidrik Yerlahdson, 

Spare me, ere I am dead, 
And I will lead thee to the house 

Which is thatched with gold so red !" 

Vidrik rode, and the giant crept 

Afar in the greenwood dun. 
And they reached the house all thatched with gold, 

That blazed like a burning sun. 

" There is within more gold by far 

Than hath the land in store ; 
So bear thou the large stone clean away. 

And lift from its hinge the door." 

Vidrik seized it with both his hands. 

But 'twas in vain to try ; 
The giant took it with fingers two 

And cast it away on high. 

** Now hear, thou handsome youth, 

Turn thou thy horse for flight ; 
I can do more with, my two fingers 

Than thou with all thy might !" 
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Then answered Vidrik Verlandson — 

He feared to be disgraced — 
" It m beseems any wise man 

His strength on atones to waste !" 

" There is within more gold by for 
Than fifteen Kings oan show ; 

Now hear, thou Vidrik Verlandson, 
Thou first therdn shalt go T* 

Then answered Vidrik Verlandson, 

For well his guile be knew : 
** Thou first thyself must enter in : — 

So warriors wcait to do 1"' 

It was the giant Langben, 

To enter he stooped so low ; 
It was Vidrik Verlandson 

Cut off his head at a blow. 

With that he took the dead body 
And reared it against an oak ; 

Then through the wood rode he back again 
To tell the wondrous joke. 

For he had taken of the giant's blood 
And smeared himsdf and steed. 

And thus rode he back to King Diderik 
Like a wounded knight in need. 

" Here ye are resting, good brothers-in-arms, 
All under the greenwood leaf ; 

Langben the giazift has smote me to-day, 
And that is my direst grief!" 

'^ If thou hast had from the giant 

Sudi bloody usage rough. 
Let us ride back to Bern with speed, 

Least loss is loss enough V* 
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" Now turn thee round King Diderik, 

Turn quickly round with me, 
And all the gold which the giant has 

Will I show unto thee !" 

^ If thou hast slain the giant, 

'Twill fly far over the land, 
Nor will there be warrior in the world 

Who will dare 'gainst thee to stand." 

As to King Diderik's knights, 

When they saw the giant tall, 
They stood as if turned to stone in the wood, 

A laughing-stock unto alL 

They thought of a truth the giant 
Towards them long strides woidd take, 

Not one of them dared 'gainst him go ; 
Not one dared him awake. 

It was Vidrik Verlandson 

A merry joke made he : 
" How would you living have faced him, 

Whom dead you dare not see ?" 

With his spear-haft struck he the body. 
And the head on the greensward rolled ; 

Of a truth, I say, that the giant 
Was a warrior stout and bold. 

And thus they took his good red gold. 

And parted it them among ; 
To Vidrik came the largest share. 

As did by right belong. 

But he cared not much for the booty, 

A higher glory he knew : 
When it was told over Denmark 

That Langben the giant he slew. 
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Thus gaily rode they back to Bern, 

King Diderik gayest of all, 
And he gave to Vidrik Yerlandson 

The second place in the hall. 
There is a castle at Bern, and there dwells Diderik the King. 



Though the great majority of the popular ballads of 
Scandinavia are attributed to the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the composition of these by no means 
ceased then. However the causes which we have 
stated tended to suppress and to prevent the growth 
of every other species of literature, this, which was 
the voice of the people, continued more or less to obtain 
expression. It burst forth like irrepressible ground- 
springs from the heart of the nation, taking the colour, 
and dealing with the great interests of the times, as was 
the case in our own country, and as maybe seen in Percy. 
Even after the Reformation, when literature and science 
again began to flourish, the ballad poetry still main- 
tained its course, and as we have our " Ballad of Luther 
and the Pope,'' "The Distracted Puritan," "LuUibur- 
lero,'' and the like, so have the Swedes and Danes, 
ballads of like character. Nyerup has, in fact, published 
a collection of Danish Viser, originai;ing from the middle 
of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century; 
and fixes the final termination of these later Danish Viser 
at about the period of Frederick V.'s ascension to the 
throne in 1746, when the Court and the higher classes 
began to be infected with the French style and spirit of 
literature, which became so deeply rooted that they even 
affected the spirit of the people. 

But Molbech, in his lectures on the modem Danish 
poetry, goes further, and contends that the vein of ballad 
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poetry never died out, and is to be traced in the lyric 
compositions of the Scandinavian poets down to the 
present time. Tullin, Stub, and Evald wrote Viser, and 
the ballad of the latter writer in his lyrical drama, " The 
Fishermen;'' "Kong Christian stod ved hoien Ma^-t," 
— " King Christian by the tall mast stood," which has 
become the national song of Denmark, is a true Viser, 
worthy for its spirit and strength to stand amid the most 
noble specimens of the ancient time. Ingerman, Oehlen- 
schlager, and other writers have written original ballads 
in the spirit of the naiddle ages ; and, at the close of the 
last century, as in this country and in Germany, the 
old ballad poetry received acordial and universal adoption ; 
and leading back its admirers to truth and genuine feeling, 
gave rise, more than anything else, to a new and glorious 
day-spring of poetry, and indeed to a new era of literature 
altogether. It is thus that the unsophisticated power of 
nature in the soul of the people at large, defies all the 
changes of fashion, and the influence of invented systems, 
and breaking forth even after the lapse of a thousand years, 
carries before it all learned pedantry, all false sentimen- 
talism, all false taste, and restores to our eyes the face of 
the intellectual world, as a strong wind does that of the 
natural one, after a reign of fogs, pestilent vapours, and 
mirages. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MODERN UTERATURE OF DENMARK. 

The modem literature of ScaDdinavia is very modern 
indeed* When we take leave of that splendid ancient 
literature to which we have hitherto devoted our attention, 
we find before us a wide waste of years, consisting of little 
less than four centuries^ in which scarcely an evidence of 
intellectual cultivation salutes us. The ballad poetry of 
the people — ^the Viser — and the people's Sagas, may be 
said to terminate the period of their full, efficient life 
with the thirteenth century. It is true, as we have shown, 
that they lingered on through this whole season of literary 
dearth, and were the sole resource of the popular mind 
against utter psychological apathy. But with the thir- 
teenth century the vigour of their natural growth in a 
great measure departed. The products of these fertile 
ages still lingered in the heart and the memory of the 
people, and fresh notes of the genuine music were at times 
added to them, but these were not equal in the force of 
inspiration to the old, and their advent was rare. Still 
the Viser and Sagas springing up without the aid or sym- 
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patliy of the leaomed, were the real and almost only links 
which connected the modem literatureof Scandinavia with 
the old. 

The Church of Rome had introduced its Latin and its 
legends, which, like two creeping plants conveyed to a 
new soil, had overrun both the native woods and corn 
lands, and choked and stifled their indigenous crops. 
The learned disdained the rude native tongue, and it 
remained rude. It was unfit for the expression of any but 
a rude age, and the ingrafted tongue, having no root in 
the souls of the really living mass, in the passions, the 
feelings, and the aspirations of the multitude, remained 
but a life in death. Saxo Grammaticus and Theodoric the 
Monk, the cotemporaries of Snorre Sturleson, had already 
adopted the Latin as the language of their Chronicles of 
Denmark and Norway. Saxo, indeed, was somewhat tlie 
precursor of Snorre. Saxo died in 1204, while Snorre was 
not bom till 1178, so that Snorre was only twenty-six 
years of age at the period of Saxo's death. Saxo com* 
pleted his annals in 1186, when Snorre was only eight 
years old ; yet Snorre wrote in his own vigorous native 
tongue, and thus imparted a life and freshness to his 
narrative which are as delightful at the present day as they 
were when he laid down his pen, and will, doubtless, 
remain so to the end of time. Greatly superior as the 
" Historia Danica '' of Saxo is to most of the chronicles 
of the middle ages, it maybe reasonably supposed to owe 
as much to the rich sources of information which were 
open to him, as to his own strong and solid powers. He 
was living in the same age, and amid the same influences 
which inspired Snorre ; though a priest of the Christian 
phurch, he seems to have been singularly exempt from the 
spirit of bigotry which then prevailed. He confesses that 
he drew his earliest annals from the ancient Eddaic songs, 
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from Runic inscriptions, and from the written records of 
the Icelanders. He was existing, indeed, amid all the 
frdness of the old knowledge ; and as secretary to Absa- 
lon, the Archbishop of Lund, he had peculiar opportimi- 
ties of drawing oral communications of the hoarded 
knowledge of the poet from the famous Sagaman, Arnold 
the Icelander, who was also in the Archbishop's service. 

From this period, when the Latin language had 
usurped the place of the native one, amongst the edu- 
cated, to the seventeenth century, the dearth of literary 
productions in Denmark is astonishing. It is far greater 
than that which took place amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
where, though the " Song of Caedmon," the fine poem 
of " Beowulf," " The Battle of Finsburgh/' and " The 
Song of the Traveller," — evidences of a might of genuine 
inspiration ere the inoculations with Latin — gave way to 
dull yet learned chroniclers, there still was no such utter 
prostration in England till Chaucer, under the early 
influences of WickHflFe and John of Gaunt, began to 
breathe abroad the spirit of emancipation from Rome, 
and the return of native life in the earliest dawning of the 
Reformation. Here, where we take leave of Gramma- 
ticus, of Theodoric, and of Svend Aagesen, whose work, 
under the title of " Suenonis, Aggonis filii, quae extant 
Opera," was published in 1642, though written in the 
twelfth century, we find a work on medicine, by Henrick 
Harpestreng, in the thirteenth century ; and then travel 
to the fifteenth, and the " Riimkronike," or Chronicle in 
rhyme. This was the work of Niel, a monk of Soroe, 
who took tiie Chronicle of Saxo, and reworked it in the 
vernacular, adding fi^sh matter from other Latin chro^^ 
nicies, and making every monarch tell his own story. 

In 1479, the University of Copenhagen was founded 
by Christian I., which, however, appeared to produce 
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little effect on the national literature for a long period. 
The learned continued to use the Latin, and the Court 
and aristocracy now more and more addicted themselves 
to the use of the German, a language which has left very 
palpable traces of itself on the Danish Native genius, 
therefore, was still tardy of growth ; yet, not long after 
Niel produced his "Danske Eiimkronike," Mikkel, a 
priest of Odensee, published a set of religious poems, 
the chief of them in honour of the Rosary, and full of a 
Catholic spirit, yet also full of tal^it, and for the time, 
models of style, and by far the nK)st distinguished pro- 
ductions of the period. In 1 508, Peter LoUe's " Pro- 
verbs" made th^ appearance ; and in 1550, the spirit of 
the Reformation began to show itself from Germany, and 
the Bible and the New Testament were translated into 
the native tongue. Again, in 1591, Anders Sorensen 
Vedel published the first hundred of the " Kampe-Viser," 
from which, and from the successive additions, we have 
already made such copious quotations. These, the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the publication of the ancient 
ballads, ftdl of the old national life, and both works, 
especially the sacred writings, opening new fields of 
thought, and of hopes and emotions calculated to stir 
the public mind to its innermost depths, yet failed to 
produce the immediate effects which might naturally 
have been expected. The impulses of the Reformation, 
which came from abroad, drew the attention abroad, 
and instead of original composition being the result, 
a passion for the literature of those nations where the 
Reformation had most rapidly spread was excited. Ger- 
many, Holland, England, and even Scotland, ftimished a 
copious amount of reading through the means of transla- 
tions David Lyndsay, the zealous Scotch reformer, found 
his way thither in the shape of his satiric dramas and 
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metrical romances; H^s Sachs sent his voice from 
Nuremberg, and Jacob Catz from Holland. But it was 
chiefly from Germany that translations poured in to 
satisfy the now-reviving intellectual hunger. Romances, 
tales of chivalry and necromancy, wild legends and naa- 
ratives, which abounded then so much in the German 
literature, were translated, and devoured with avidity. 
The Danes have been blamed for thus importing foreign 
literature instead of creating one of their own ; but this 
indulgence of the imagination in works already pro- 
duced, was, after all, the natural course. The leaden spell 
of priestcraft and Latinity,though removed, left the people 
weak, and imprepared for the exercise of their own creative 
facultiea This was the food on which they must first 
feed, to renew the ftill appetite of the intellect, and give 
time for the growth of productive power. They now 
studied the ancient languages, not for the mechanical 
purposes of mere means of communication, but with 
a vision awakened to take in the spirit and the impulses 
which the finest of the Greek and Roman writings were 
so calculated to convey; and in time a noble harvest 
of literature followed. The first author of this literature, 
who took rank high enough to mark a new era in the 
history of Danish letters, was 



ANDERS CHRISTENSEN ARREBOB. 



Arreboe was bom in 1687, at Aeroe, and was educated 
at the University of Copenhagen. He became parish 
priest of Oringborg, and Bishop of Drontheim at the 
early age of thirty. He was unfortunate enough, how- 
ever, to be deprived of his oflSce, and retired to Malmoe, 
in Sweden, where he died in 1687. His chief work was 
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the " Hexamaeron," or "The World sFirst Week/' written 
in heroic rhyme, or Alexandrines, the old ballad metre 
written in two lines instead of four ; the same stanza 
as that of the German "Nibelungen Lied." This form, 
it seems, was suggested to him by the Chancellor Christen 
Friis, who lent him **The Creation" of Du Bartas, of 
the reign of Henry IV., and stimulated him to imitate it 
Arreboe availed himself of his prototype with such free- 
dom that he seemed to create a new work rather than 
an imitation or a translation. This work would seem to 
have been completed about 1622, but not to have been 
published till after his death, in 1661 ; for in the title^ 
page he is called " late parish priest of Oringborg," and 
in the licence granted by Frederick III. to Arreboe's son 
for its printing, and in the son's preface, it is called " opus 
posthumum." Like " The Creation" of Du Bartas, it is 
not a mere description of the progress of the world's 
creation through the six days, but it takes occasion to 
travel all over the world, and tell us what there is to be 
found in it, in every climate and sea ; nay, more, in th^ 
fourth day, he extends his flight through the whole soW 
and stellar system, or in other words, through infinite 
space. The poem is, therefore, a compendium of all the 
natural philosophy of his time ; it abounds with learning, 
and displays great poetic beauty. Perhaps Molbech's esti- 
mate of Arreboe comes as near as possible to the truth : 
that " you find in him the requisites for a genuine poet, 
many poetic elements, beauty and vigour of imagery and 
diction, but at the same time rudeness of manner, want of 
the characteristic creative faculty of poetry, and the capa- 
bility of breaking away from foreign models into a pure 
mother speech." The antiquated phraseology, however, 
does injustice to the poet. He suffers from the rudeness 
of the language ; and expressions which were, no doubt, 
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considered graceful in his day, now often give a touch of 
the ludicrous to what originally was not only grave, but 
perhaps elegant. Taken altogether, Arreboe is a poet of 
ample merit to justify the popularity which his " Hexam- 
aeron" acquired on its first pubUcation, and to warrant the 
assei-tion of Rahbek that he was the real founder of the 
poetic art in Denmark, or, as he has been termed, the 
Chaucer of that country. There is in Arreboe a pro- 
found feeUng of reverence for the Deity whose works he 
contemplates ; a life and vigour of description which make 
themselves felt through all the disadvantages of the lan- 
guage he was compelled to use, and which he no little 
contributed to improve; a rich vein of fine and soUd 
sense, and passages amounting almost to inspiration, 
which have preserved his fame to the present time, and 
which will long insiu^e him real respect from his most 
enlightened landsmen. 

Standing, as he does, at the commencement of the 
modem literature of Denmark, we may give a couple of 
brief specimens of his manner. The fibrst is an address 
to God in the " Third Day of the First Week :'' 

" Oh thou Almighty God, thou Lord and King eternal ! 
Thou art a Lord indeed in thy great acts paternal ! 
Thy word is land and sea ; thy word is leaf and blossom ; 
Thy word is hill and dale, and the wealth within earth's bosom. 
Now let the earth put off the mean dress which she weareth, \ 
For brave apparel now her God for her prepareth. 
Cast off thy mantle dark, thy sable robe of mourning. 
And clothe thee in the beautiful green silk of thy adorning. 
Let thy gay himting-suit of all lands be beholden. 
On hill and valley low while summer reigneth golden. 
Now will I weave a garland, with my own hand will weave it. 
And as a wreath of honour thy forehead must receive it : 
A rosy garland sweet, with many flowers entwining 
Around thy verdant neck, where verdant fields are shining. 
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And in sweet Danisli verse thee will I sing so truly. 
That thy surpassing charms shaU all acknowledge duly. 
Let down thy golden hair, anoint with precious ointment, 
And deck thy rosy cheeks with pomp of God's appointment. ' 
To thy fiiU breast be not alone thy children taken, 
Clasp with maternal love those who have thee forsaken. 
Feed thou the fowls of air, the flood's unnumbered legions, 
Open thy hberal hand with blessings for all regions ; 
If water, air, and flre^ accord not due thanksgivings 
Regard it not in wrath, thou friend of all the hving.'* 

Tbe next specimen is in praise of God's power and 
wisdom, in the opening of the Fourth Day : 

" Through halls of air her way the joyful lark is wending 
Upward, for ever up towards the world's eye ascending ; 
Then down again she drops where meadows green await lier^ 
And if she soars or falls, sings hymns to her Creator t 
Oh thou, my sweet- voiced Muse, as doth beseem thee rather. 
So touch thy lute that here^ from Hehcon may gather 
The learned Virgins nine with harps of tone elysian, 
And bid great Orpheus, that divine musician. 
To touch his marvellous harp, that the greenwood rejoices 
Till rivers and small brooks lift up their liquid voices ; 
Till beasts of field and hill forego their savage madness. 
And the delighted fish swim to the land for gladness. 
For had I eagles' wings, and flew flibaroad through heaven. 
If all the starry hosts unto my eye were given ; 
If to the mountain-peaks I went with bow and arrow, 
Or with my hawk and hound to valleys green and narrow, 
Strayed I through flowery woods, where violets blue were 

blowing. 
Or in a ship of tree o'er stormy seas was gmng ; 
Wherein I went or strayed, with spaoe alone to bound me, 
Still, still should I behold Grod's mighty works around mo. 
Shall I then hold aloof where all are incense bringing ; 
When their Creator's praise the wild-wood birds are singing ? 
Be my song what it may, 1 sing, my God, to praise thee. 
In heaven or on the earth, where'er my thoughts may raise me.'* 
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In Swedish literature Stiernhelm may be considered to 
hold a parallel place with Arreboe in the Danish, writing 
only some twenty or thirty years later, and, as there is 
every reason to believe, without any knowledge of Ar- 
reboe. There is thought to be a considerable resemblance 
of tone and manner between them, but the Swedish 
writer had the advantage of a more advanced degree of 
culture in his national language, and in a poetic taste, 
improved not only by a more familiar a<;quaintance with 
classical literature, but also by a knowledge of the Itahan 
poets, by foreign travel, as well as through the higher 
and finer polish which marked the Court of Queen Chris- 
tina, compared with that known in Arreboe's time in 
Denmark, under Christian IV., where prevailed a singular 
mixture of artificial splendour and bad taste, of know- 
ledge and superstition, of affected learning and laxity of 
manners, very much resembUng the state of things in a 
nearly-related Court, that ot Christian's brother-in-law, 
James I. of England. 

ANDERS SORDINO. 

Immediately succeeding Arreboe stands Anders Bord- 
ing. Bording published a great nimiber of poetical pieces 
in a work edited by him, called " The Danish Mercury,'* 
which, though little read now, have been characterised by 
an eminent Danish critic as the productions of a writer, 
who, for the lightness and elasticity of expression, for his 
power over the language, his deep feeling of verbal purity 
and elegance, came nearest, in the seventeenth century, 
to the character of a Danish lyrical poet. He eulogises 
his decided power of speech, his \mmistakable ability of 
imparting to his poems a lively impression of intellectual 
power, a natural and unconstrained character, in which 
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his own good-humoured, gay, and playful individuaUty 
displays itself, and by which he attracts the affections of 
his readers. He was bom in 1619, and died in 1677. 

KINGO. 

Much more enduring in the popular mind, however, 
than Bording's gaieties, have been the rehgious lyrics of 
his cotemporary, Thomas Kingo. Kingo was bom in 
1634. He wrote various lyrical poems, but his hymns 
and psalms were those which made his reputation. He 
was of Scotch descent, and in that fact we may probably 
discover one great cause of the serious and religious cha- 
racter of his muse. His grandfather, after whom he was 
named, was one of the nimierous Scotchmen who went 
over to Denmark, after James, our Scottish Solomon, 
married the sister of Christian IV. He was a paper- 
hanger, and settled in Elsinore ; but Thomas Kingo, the 
poet, was bom in Slangerup, where his father had mar- 
ried Karen Sorensdatter, and was a citizen and linen- 
weaver. Kingo was educated in Frederiksborg school, 
passed his examination, and became tutor in the family 
of the steward of Frederiksborg Castle, and afterwards in 
the family of Madam Lene Bud, in Sabregaard. At the 
age of twenty-eight, he was appointed curate of Eorke- 
Helsing^ ; and six years afterwards, he returned to Slan- 
gerup, his birth-place, as parish priest Here he soon 
afterwards took the degree of M.A., and published some 
of his hymns, which were received with the greatest 
applause not only by his own countrymen, but were 
soon translated into Swedish, Icelandic, German and 
Latin. The brilliant reputation thus gained, procured 
him, in 1677, in his forty-third year, from the King, 
the appointment to the Bishopric of Funen, and admis- 
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sion to the rank of nobility, with a Pegasus for his 
armorial bearing. In the same year, the King, Chris- 
tian v., selected Kingo to the diflScult task of compiling 
a new Psalm-book, for the general use of the Church in 
Denmark and Norway. In this, the vigorous hymns of 
Luther were included, and a good proportion of Kingo's 
own. But the result was, as might have been expected ; 
the clergy of the capital disapproved of Kingo's collection, 
and it was changed for another issued under their own 
authority. This was a cause of bitter chagrin to the 
poet, who had already published the winter-part of these 
psalms, and the summer-part never was produced. As 
some recompense, however, to the mortified poet, and as 
reimbiu-sement of the loss occasioned, he received the 
royal licence for the sale of his edition for ten years. 
][n 1699 the new compilation took the place of his own, 
which had been published in 1689 ; and still, in the new 
one by the clergy, many of Kingo's were retained. 

Possibly it may have arisen from the resistance which 
he naturally made to the interference of his brother clergy 
in these affairs, that Eango has been represented as sordid 
and avaricious, and capable of a meanness in private life, 
at great variance with the noble and pious sentiments of 
his writings. Be that as it may, there is no trace of such 
a character in his works ; and two of the most eminent 
poets of modem Denmark have paid at his tomb the^ 
homage of their genius in some of their most beautiful 
verses. Kingo died in 1703, at the age of sixty-nine. 
He was three times married, the third time to Madam 
Brigitta Balslov, with whom he received the estate of 
Fraudegaard, in Funen, at which place he is buried. He 
left no children. The most complete edition of his 
"Psalms and Spiritual Songs'" is that of 1827, in which 
bis portrait presents Hm aa a ^et^ gca^^Aooking eccle* 
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siastic, in his black gown and small black skull-cap, 
and the broad flat ruflf of James I/s time, of England. 
These psalms and hymns amount to no less than two 
hundred and thirty-four. They are divided into Histo- 
rical Hymns ; Hymns of Christian Faith, Christian Hope, 
Christian Love ; Psalms and Hymns of various contents ; 
Verses appointed to be sung when the clergyman enters 
the pulpit ; Morning and Evening Prayers ; New- Years' 
Psalms ; Thanksgiving Psalms ; Hymns of Domestic Wor- 
ship ; for Travelling, for Sea-voyaging, and Penitential 
Hymns. 

The psalms and hymns of Kongo are characterised by 
their simple and yet powerfully expressed spirit of piety. 
They are of the old school of plain scriptural faith, and 
adapted rather to satisfy the hearts of the people at large, 
than to gratify the mere taste for poetical refinement. 
They are deeply devotional, and accepting the truths of 
the gospel fully and fervently, it is no wonder that they 
acquired a vast popularity, when the warfare of the Church 
was directed against the pride and aggressions of Rome, 
and the scepticism of modem times was yet unknown. 
The progress of what is ca31ed phUosophical faith, has, of 
course, combined with the progress of the language, un- 
dermined in a great measure that popularity. Yet 
amongst the simple population of the country, the psalms 
and hymns of Kingo are still held in great esteem, and 
the warm poetical tributes of such men as Ingeman and 
Grundvig, show that they are still also capable of stirring 
the most cultivated miuds, in which genuine piety resides. 
Like the quaint but beautiful writings of our own Quarles, 
Herrick, and Herbert, the " Psalms and Spiritual Songs'' 
of Kingo are no doubt d estined to a long remembrance, au d 
an affectionate admiration amongst the lovers of sound 
deep sense, strong and fluent diction, coxAdm^, dCL^SS«Jb 
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faith, and that tenderness and sensibility of spirit which 
find so eternal a response in the souls of all earnest, tired, 
and world-wearied pilgrims, towards the infinite future. 
Our limits will not allow us to give more than a couple of 
specimens of his religious lyrics. Many of his Morning 
and Evening Prayers, or, as he beautifully terms them, 
Sighs — and the Morning and Evening Songs that accom- 
pany them, are admirable ; but we must confine ourselves 
to his " Seven Words of Christ," as very descriptive of 
his manner and mode of thinking, and the devotional 
lyric, which has been so great a favourite with his 
readers : 

SORROW AND GLADNESS TOGETHER GO WENDING. 

Sorrow and gladness together go wending ; 

Evil and good come in quick interchange ; 
Fair and foul fortune for ever are blending ; 
Sunshine and cloud have the skies for their range. 
Gold of earth's day 
Is but splendid clay, 
Alone heaven's happiness lasteth for aye. 

Sceptres and crowns shine with diamonds resplendent, 

Yet 'tis no pastime the garb of a King ; 
Sorrows a thousand on crowns are attendant ; 
Sceptres a thousand anxieties bring. 
Palaces fair 
Are but gilded care ; 
Only m heaven is joy not a snare. 

Everything here has the germ of decay in it ; 
Every one findeth some grief in his breast ; 
And soon is the bosom, though jewels blaze on it, 
Filled full of sorrow and secret unrest ; 
Each has his own. 
Known or unknown ; 
Heaven from woe is exempted alone. 
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Honour externa], and wisdom and station ; 

Youth's strength and beauty, the pride of life's May, 
Oft fill the spirit with boastful elation. 
Yet there all must perish as time wears away. 
Everything must 
Pass into dust^ 
In the sure bliss of heaven alone can we trust. 

Sharp thorns guard the rose in which most thou delightest ; 

And the deadlier the poison, the fedrer the flower ; 
The heart may be crushed while the cheek is the brightest, 
For fortune oft changes her tide in an hour. 
Iklid many woes 
The stream of time flows ; 
Heaven alone stead&st happiness knows. 

Qo to then ! Henceforth it no longer shall vex me. 

Because as I wish the world goes not alway ; 
The turmoils of life shall no longer perplex me^ 
Nor my heart be worn out with the grief of to-day. 
Woe is time's blight ; 
The seed of delight 
ShsJl spring up and bloom in heaven's islands of light. 

Then pain shall inherit a rich overpayment ; 

Then tears shall be wiped from all sorrowing eyes ; 
The poor be clothed then in the Purest of raiment^ 
And the sick with the vigour of health shall arise. 
Hatred shall cease ; 
All shall be peace ; 
For in heaven alone doth good ever increase. 

Oh ! let then my lot and my life be appointed, 

Just as my God and my Lord seeth meet ; 
Let the wicked go on still for evil anointed, 
And the world have its way till the end is complete : 
Time's tree will cast 
Its leaves on the blasts 
And heaven make everything right at the last. 
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OF THB SEVEN WORDS ON THE CROSS. 

Go, my dear soul, go thou and kneel 
By Jesus' cross, and kiss with zeal 
His dying lips, and give good heed 
To all he saith in his last need. 

Spite of the bitter pangs of death, 
Nailed to the tree, my Jesus saith 
To all, sweet words of mercy, rife 
With consolation and with life. 

And firstly for his foes he prayed, 
" Father forgive them," thus he said, 
" Because they know not what they do, 
They are so bhnd and ignorant too.** 

For me, oh Jesus ! also pray, 

I am so easily led astray ; 

My works, my ways are oft 80 wrong, 

But with thy prayer I shall be strong. 

And next he on his mother gazed, 
Who stood confounded and amazed, 
She who was pierced through soul and life 
With anguish, like a murderer's knife. 

He gave to her another son. 

For her to love and lean upon ; 

" John, take her to thy home," said he, 

" Let her henceforth thy mother be." 

If I, Lord ! 'mid hate and scorn, 
Suffer Hke thee, and am forlorn ; 
Placed between thieves, without a friend, 
A child of God unto me send. 

Then to the thief who sin abhorred, 
And trusted in the dying Lord, 
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Death's final reckoning was forgiyen, 
And he was promised bliss in heaven. 

Lei me also, as life shall cease^ 
From Jesus* Hps hear words of peace. 
Oh let me daily grow in graoe^ 
And have at last in heaven a place. 

The fourth words spake such anguish sore 
As ne'er in heaven was heard before, 
" My God ! my God ! wherefore hast thou 
tn my deep misery left me now !" 

For my sake wast thou thus forlorn, 
And thus God's wrath by thee was borne, 
That I such anguish ne'er might know 
When passing death's dark vale of woe. 

Of God's wrath, the conmuning flame 
Scorched up this feeble, trembling frame ; 
" I thirst !" he cried, and at his call 
They gave him vinegar and gall. 

He tasted ; turned aside his l^^ad, 
And, ** It is finished now I" he said ; 
All that the wise of old had writ 
Of him was wholly now complete. 

Thus thou in that sour draught took'st in 
The joy-filled measure of my sin ; 
I drank of Adam's sin at first ; 
They gave thee poison in thy thirst. 

But in my heart this trust lies still 
That I of bliss a ceaseless rill 
From that sour draught of thine obtain. 
Through him, the Lamb that then was slain. 

Thereafter shortly, cried the Lord, 
And life's great hope filled every word, 

VOL. L Q 
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" Oh Father, unto thee," he cried, 
''My spirit I oommend t" and died. 

Those words, those words an entrance find 
Into my heart, my sou], my mind I 
Oh, grant that they the lafit may be 
Which on this earth are said by me ! 



The other poets who claim a mention at this period are 
the patriotic William Helt, who died in 1724 ; the clever 
satirists, Toger Reenbergh, died in 1742, and Jorgen 
Jorgenson Sorterup, who, beside his satirical poems, dis- 
tinguished himself by his '^ Heltesange," or martial songs, 
in which he celebrated the naval achievements of his 
countrymen, and the victories of Frederick IV. They 
were the Klampe-Viser of their day, and, in a more matured 
period of the language, would have made a permanent 
portion of the Danish literature. To these names at this 
period may also be added that of Christian Falster, whose 
satires were distinguished by their boldness and stinging 
bitterness, and went Ijirough several editions, between 
1730 and 1750. 

During the period we have been contemplating, that is, 
from the time of Arreboe to this era, Danish literature in 
various other departments, and science along with it, had 
been making correspondent progress. The histories of 
Denmark, written during this period, advanced the lan- 
guage to a degree of considerable perfection, displaying 
much softness and harmony of tone, and an equal strength 
in the expression of abstract ideas. Erik Pontoppidan, 
bom in 1616, in the Island of Funen, and who died 
Bishop of Drontheim, in 1678, was the first to commence 
the systematic analysis and teaching of the Danish lan- 
guage, by his '^ Grammatica Danica," published in 1668, 
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and he was followed in this department by Peter Syv, in 
1685, and Hoysgard, in 1743. The second Pontoppidan, 
much more celebrated than the first, also Eric Pontoppi- 
dan, so well known in England for his " Natural History," 
was also author of various highly learned and important 
works on ecclesiastical history, ^' Annales Ecclesisa Da- 
niae f one on historical geography, '^ Marmora Danica f 
natural history, " Gesta et Vestigia Danorum extra Da- 
niam;" one of the first theological romances, called 
" Menozaj"' and many other extraordinary works for the 
time. This distinguished man was bom in Aarhuus, in 
1698, and was successively clergyman in Schleswig and 
Zealand ; Boyal Chaplain ; Professor of Theology in Co- 
penhagen ; Bishop of Bergen, and finally Chancellor of 
the University there. He died in 1764 

Besides Pontoppidan tiie Younger, Hemmingius dis- 
tinguished himself at this period in theology. In juris- 
prudence, Theophilus and Seavenius were pre-eminent ; 
in medicine and physiology, Morsing, Die Worm, also 
celebrated for his works on history and antiquities, Simon 
PauU, Bartholin and Olaf Borrich ; in philosophical know- 
ledge, A. Krag, Eilschov, and Peter Severin ; in mathe- 
matics, 0. Bomer ; in philology. Winding and Rhode ; in 
history and literature, Hvitfeldt, with his "Kronike," 
Resen, Gram, and Amas Magnaus. A lady also distin- 
guished herself as the translator of the works of Seneca 
and Epictetus — Brigitta Thott, who died in 1 662. These 
are evidences of a rapidly growing wealth of intellectual 
accumulation. But the man who achieved the most world- 
wide reputation at this period was Tycho Brahe, the 
astronomer. The history and merits of Tycho Brahe are 
too well known to require more than a passing notice 
here. 

Brahe, who was bom in 1546, at Knudstrop, in Scho- 

Q 2 
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men, was of an old noble family, and destined to the study 
of the law and of statesmanship ; but his attention being 
turned to astronomy, by the exactness with which an 
eclipse of the sun, in 1560, had been announced, nothing 
could prevent him pursuing the study of that science. 
His family, strenuously opposed to his desires, as divert- 
ing him from that track of life which they deemed most 
accordant with his rank, threw every obstacle in his way ; 
but in vain. Procuring materials, he constructed rud^ 
instruments for himself, and continued his studies while 
the tutor, under whom he was sent to travel, slept. On 
his return to Denmark from his tour, in 1566, he found 
himself the possessor of a large property, and thence- 
forward he devoted himself unremittingly to his favourite 
science. He studied in Wittenberg, Rostock, and Augs- 
burg. In 1672, he raised his reputation, and spread it 
throughout Europe, by the discovery of a new star in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, which, however, again disap- 
peared in about two years. After fresh travels in Grermany, 
Switzerland and Italy, he conceived the design of settling 
at Basle, and there erecting an observatory : but from 
this project he was dissuaded by the King, Frederick II., 
who oflFered to erect a royal observatory on the island of 
Hveen in the Sound, and there to supply him with a 
yearly salary and all necessary instruments. Brahe 
accepted this oflFer, and thus arose the celebrated Uranien- 
borg, where Tycho continued to reside till 1697, the centre 
of a brilliant world of science and literature, and in the 
prosecution of the observations and inquiries which 
have placed his 'name amongst those of the greatest 
astronomers. It is true that his theory of the universe, 
in which our own planet constituted the centre, has given 
way before the more profound one of Copernicus, but still 
the services which Tycho Brahe rendered to the science of 
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astronomy were great He introduced a more accurate 
system of observation and calculation, and in his ** Astro- 
nomide instauratse Mechanica'" he laid a foundation for 
other aspirants to work upon. 

But still greater were the services he rendered to 
science and Uterature by the ^lai which he conferred 
upon them. In Hveen, astronomy and other sciences soon 
flourished more vigorously than in the most brilliant 
cities or the most celebrated universitiea The learned 
and the celebrated from all countries visited him in his 
island, and amongst them nobles and princes. We have 
already seen that through the visit of the Queen Sophia 
to the observatory, arose the first collection of the ancient 
ballads of Denmark. This was a brilliant and glorious 
period of the aristocratic astronomer's life, but it was not 
fated to endura The King, who loaded Tycho with 
honours and with gifts, in return for the honour which he 
conferred on his nativeland, died,and under Christian IV 
the enemies and enviers of Brahe prevailed. He was 
deposed from his office, and persecuted till he was com- 
pelled to exile himself for ever from his country. He 
died at Prague in 1601, at the age of fifty-five ; the 
Emperor Rudolf having consigned to him the castle of 
Benach near that city, proposing to convert it into an 
observatory, and to retain the services of Tycho for the 
remainder of his life at a yearly salary of two thousand 
gold-gulden. 

Along with Tycho Brahe arose another remarkable 
astronomer, or rather was introduced and brought for- 
ward by him — ^that is Christian Severin Longomontanus. 
Longomontanus was a poor lad who was compelled to 
labour hard for his food, yet, thus poor, and an orphan, 
he had an intense desire for knowledge. The minister of 
his paiiA instructed him in mathematics ; he then went 
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as a servitor to the college of Wiborg, where the pro- 
fessors, struck with his talentsi, recommended him to 
Tycho Brahe. Tycho took him, and generously gave 
him the most assiduous instruction. He c(mtinued at 
Uranienborg till Tycho himself was expelled from it, and 
accompanied him to Prague. He became Professor of 
the Higher Mathematics in Copenhagen, and died there 
in 1647. Loi^omontanus as an astronomer was more 
brilliant than sound. He believed in astrology, and that 
comets portended disasters. 

But here a sudden and extraordinary spring in the 
literary fame of Denmark took place through the genius 
of one man, whom we must now introduce. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



HOLBEBa. 



HoLBEBG is one of those men who create epochs^ and 
stand forth in the history of their country and their times 
in such gigantic proportions, compared with everything 
around them, that like the colossal statue of Oxymandias 
in the Egyptian sands, they catch the wondering eye at 
whatever distance, making all besides seem flat. So 
strikingly is this the case with Holherg, that he is com- 
monly styled the creator of the modern literature of Den- 
mark. Arreboe and Klngo were writers to be proud of as 
pioneers, but they were not of the calibre to claim com- 
parison with the great Ughts of other nations, and to give 
to their fatherland an intellectual rank of more than re- 
spectable. But Holberg is an author that would take 
a chief place in any country's literature. Yet there is 
nothing tragic, heroic, or romantic about Holberg. He 
was not the Shakspeare of Denmark, for there was no 
historic grandeur, no solemn depth of sorrowful passion 
about him. He did not say with Shakspeare: 

" Tot heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 
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How some have been deposed^ some slain in war : 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed ; 
Some poisoned by their wives: some sleeping killed ; 
All murdered.*' 



There was in his topics no Macbeth conspiring against 
his King, and haunted by the terrors of conscience ; no 
Lady Macbeth, from whose murderous hands the 
" damned spot" would not out ; no Othello, rent by dark 
jealousy, and driven by it to murder ; no Hamlet, plan- 
ning vengeance for a slain father ; no Bomeo and Juliet, 
perishing in love and youth ; nor Henry VI., melting us to 
tears over the woes of a too tender-hearted King. Such 
sternly magnificent figures as Richard of Gloucester, and 
Cardinal Wolsey, or such sublimely pathetic ones as King 
Lear, came not upon his canvas. Holberg was essen- 
tially and wholly comic and satiric, but in that field he was 
a great and unquestionable master. The entire demesne 
of actual life was his, and he occupied it bravely. The 
follies of his fellow men were his game, and he pursued 
the chase with a gaiety, a surety of foot, and a dexterity 
of hand that have few, if any superiors. With no pre- 
decessors in his own nation and language that might serve 
as models or as guides in the open, untracked field, he 
yet advanced with a confident ability that must greatly • 
have astonished his cotemporaries, and which still excites 
theadmirationof thereaden Notthe least of these qualities, 
which distinguish him, perhaps, above every other Danish 
writer, is the tact with which he selects for exhibition 
those extravagances and basenesses of social life which are 
permanent in their character. All his actors are types. 
They are as real and existent, and as recurrent at the 
present hour, as they were actual when he sketched them. 
There is a cordial, jovial, and yet deeply piercing spirit 
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in Holberg, which keeps you in perpetual laughter, and 
yet does not allow you to forget that if you had a foible 
of your own he would have been sure to spy it out How 
impossible it was to escape his quick perception of a 
characteristic touch, is evident by the following fact re- 
lated by Miiller. A lady was paying a visit in a family 
where Holberg, also was staying, but so long as the 
dramatist was there, the lady never uttered a single word. 
On a^ subsequent visit, Holberg asked the lady of the 
house if the lady in question were dumb ? " No,^' replied 
his hostess, '' but she confided to me that she was de- 
termined never to say a syllable while you were present, 
lest she should find herself figuring in your next comedy." 
** But I use dumb people too," replied Holberg, " and the 
lady may now see herself in the play of the * Lying-in 
Chamber," as Engelche Hattemagers in the dumb scene, 
in the second act" 

This comedy of the " Barselstue, or Lying-in Chamber," 
is one in which Holberg seizes on a custom of the time of 
the whole of a lady's acquaintances calling upon her im- 
mediately after her confinement, to give us a complete 
linrniing of female gossip. This particular scene is so 
short that we may give it Engelche Hattemagers enters : 
the lady in bed. 

Ladt. Be so good as to be seated, Madam. 

Engelche nod& 

Lady. Oh, I beg you will seat yourself. 

Engelche nods. 

Ladt. Oh, dear. Madam, why all this ceremony. 

Engelche nods. 

Ladt. Madam ! I really cannot bear that you should 
continue standing. If you will not sit, I must get up 
and insist upon it 

Q 3 
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Engeuihe nods, but seats herself, yet without uttering 
n word, and at length rising, nods her compliments, and 
withdraws. 

Lady. Adieu, Madam ! and thanks for your agreeable 
company. 

But if Holberg had had no Danish models for his 
dramas, he had carefully studied those of other nations, 
and profited by them. Though he was early accus- 
tomed to the constraints of poverty, he yet contrived to 
travel, and study both human nature, and human art, in 
the most celebrated nations, Ludvig von Holberg was 
bom in 1684, at Bergen in Norway. His father had 
risen from the rank of a common soldier to that of 
colonel ; but he was deprived of both him and his mother 
while he was yet at the University. Eeduced by this 
calamity to very narrow circumstances, he did not, how- 
ever, allow himself to be daunted. He devoted himself 
to teaching, and acquired sufficient means to enable him, 
by degrees, to visit Holland, Gtermany,^ France, and 
finally England. On his return to Copenhagen, be 
maintained himself for some years as a teacher of lan- 
guages, became eventually professor, and received the 
offer of studying in the Oerman universities, but went 
instead to Paris, where in 1714 and 1715, he laboured 
assiduously in the acquisition of knowledga In 1718, 
he was appointed Professor of Metaphysics in Copen- 
hagen, and in 1720, Consistorial Assessor and Professor of 
Elocution. He now began to write satiric poetry, and 
astonished and delighted his countrymen by the appear- 
ance of his inimitable mock-heroic poem of " Peder 
Paars." This most national and amusing story placed 
him at once at the summit of popularity, and from this 
time his various productions followed rapidly on the 
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heels of one another. In 1 722, appeared his " Mikkel- 
sens Four Comic Poems/' and in 1726, his " Mikkelsens 
Metamorphoses, or Changes." 

A mere accident led him to the discovery of his talent 
for comedy writing, and this new field once open to him, 
he saw all its mines of native wealth lying under his feet, 
and he set about to work them out with a rapidity a& 
astonishing as the strength which he put forth. He 
wrote in quick time the aeries of plays, which appeared 
under the title of " Hans Mikkelsens Comedies,'* seven 
volumes, and which were speedily translated into Swedish, 
French and German. By these he became the founder 
of the comic stage of Denmark. Besides these, he wrote 
'* Niels Klims Subterranean Journey," in Latin, but which 
was soon translated into various languages : Baggesen and 
others have translated it into Danish. His " History of 
Denmark/' in three volumes, is highly valued for the 
graphic power of its delineations, and this was foUoWed by 
a " General ^Ksclesiaatical History," a " History of the 
Jews," and comparative biographies of celebrated heroes 
and heroines, in the manner of Plutarch, four volumes. 
Five volumes of " Letters'* appeared in 1748 ; in 1751, his 
" Moral Fables," and in 1754, he finished his active and 
brilliant career at the age of seventy. 

Holberg was never married, though he greatly en- 
joyed the society of ladies. In 1747, or seven years 
before his death, he was elevated to the rank of Friherre, 
or Baron : and he bequeathed the bulk of his property 
to the Bitter Academie at Soroe. His countrymen have 
always felt a just sense of the prestige of his name, 
and in 1842, a Holberg Society was founded in Copen- 
hagen, to do honour to his memory, and to secure the 
purity of the text in the publication of his works. 

It would be impossible to give anything like an ade- 
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quate idea of the merits of Holberg, within the limits of 
this work ; that only can be acquired by the perusal of 
them. We will, however, endeavour to convey some 
degree of conception of the richly-comic matter, and 
original characters which abound in them. In his play, 
**Den Politiske Kandestober,*' best translated into 
English, as " The Political Tinker," is a character to be 
found in all countries, in all ages, and never was more 
admirably hit off than by Holberg. The Kimdestober, or 
pewterer, a citizen of Hamburg, has 'got a notion that all 
is very badly administered in the government of the city, 
and that he is bom to set everything to rights. He and 
his friends hold political meetings, or what they call their 
Collegia Politica, where they look up to him as an oracle, 
and in which he delivers himself as one. Meantime his 
own business is going to rack and ruin by his neglect, 
^ the Geve^niti fluddng o!^ hta fcWs 
seditious proceedings, when certain members of -the 
council hit on an admirable scheme for curing him of 
his conceit. They wait on him and announce to him that 
he has been elected Burgomaster of Hamburg ; and their 
ladies call to pay their compliments to his wife. But 
speedUy on the heek of this flattering news hurry in upon 
him scores of applicants for redress of such astoimding 
grievances as very speedDy bewilder the poor pewterer's 
brain. Amongst them a crowd of sailors appear before 
the house, armed with bludgeons, and threaten to break 
in all the windows if they have not instant justica 
Worse still, the two opposite counsel, in a dispute about a 
piece of land which a flood has carried from one man's 
estate, and added to another's on the other side of the 
stream, appear, and demand his decision as magistrate. 
Their pleadings so completely convinced him that they are 
both perfectly right, that, thoroughly confoimded by these 
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and other magisterial difficulties, he is forced to creep 
under the table to hide himself, confessing that it re- 
quired rather more than he imagined to manage a 
government, and begging his apprentice to take the Bur- 
gomastership off his hands. Finally, he is overjoyed to 
discover that it is only a hoax, and that he is luckily only 
a caster of pewter pots stilL The following scene, in 
which, on learning the announcement of his promotion, 
he instructs his wife, Geske how to conduct herself as 
Lady Mayoress, is peculiarly rich. 



SCENE IV. ACT HI. 

Geske, Herman {the Pewterer or Tinman), Henrich 

(the Apprentice). 

Geske. Henrich! 

Henrich Ay! 

Geske. Henrich, from this time you must not speak 
in that way; don't you know what has happened to 
us? 

Henrich. No; I never heard. 

Geske. My husband is become Burgomaster. 

Henrich. Of where? 

Geskr Of where ? — why of Hamburg ! 

Henrich. The deuce, is he ! That was indeed the 
devil of a Tinman ! 

Herman. Henrich, speak with more discretion ; you 
must know that you are now the lackey of a great man. 

Henrich. Lackey ! am I raised so high ? 

Herman. You may rise yet higher. You may in time 
be the servant of a gentleman of property. Only be 
silent You may some day have to drive, lackey, until I 
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can get a servant He can wear my brown coat, dear 
heart ! till we can get his livery ready. 

Geske. But I am afraid it will be too long for him. 

Herman. Yes, to be sure it will be too long ; but one 
must help oneself at a pinch as one can. 

Henrich. Ah, Lord Jesus ! It will reach down to my 
heels ! I shall look like a Jewish High Priest. 

Herman. Listen, Henrich ! 

Henrich. Yes, master ! 

Herman. Fellow, don't give me such titles any more ! 
When I call to you, you must answer. Sir ! and when 
anybody comes to inquire for me, you must say, " Mr. 
Burgomaster von Bremenfeld is at home ! '' 

Henrich. Must I say so. Sir, whether you are at 
home or not ? 

Herman. What nonsense ! When I am not at home 
you must say, " Mr. Burgomaster von Bremenfold is not 
at home ;'* and when I don't wish to be at home, you 
must say, " Mr. Burgomaster does not give audience to- 
day." Listen, dear heart ! you must directly get some 
coffee ready, that you may have something wherewith to 
entertain the aldermen's ladies when they come, for our 
reputation will hereafter depend upon people being able 
to say, "the Burgomaster von Bremenfeld gave good 
dinners, and his lady good coffee." I am very much 
afraid, dear heart, that you will make some mistake until 
you are accustomed to the high position to which you are 
advanced. 

Henrich, run out and fetch in a tea-tray and some 
cups, and let the girl run and get sixpennyworth of coffee, 
we can buy more afterwards. This must be a rule to you, 
dear heart 1 that you don't talk much until you have 
learned how properly to discourse. You must not be too 
humble, but stand upon what is befitting you, and labour. 
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above everything, to put the old tinman-life out of your 
head, and imagine that you have been the Burgomaster's 
lady for many years. In the morning there must always 
be a tea-table ready prepared for callers, and in the after- 
noon coffee, and with the coffee, cards. There is a certain 
game at cards called " Allumber," which I would give a 
hundred lix-dollars, that you and our daughter Miss 
Angelica understood. You must therefore pay great 
attention when you see anybody playing it, that you may 
learn it. In the morning you should lie in bed till nine 
or half-past, because it is only the common people who in 
summer get up with the sun ; yet on Sundays you may 
get up rather earlier, as on that day I shall drive for my 
health's saka You must have a handsome snuff-box, 
which you may have lying on the table beside you when 
you play at cards. And when anybody drinks your 
health, you must not say, thank you ; but tree humble 
servUeuT. And when you#yawn, you need not hold up 
your hand before your mouth, for that is not customary 
with fine folks. And when you are in company, you need 
not be too particular, but set prudery somewhat aside. 
But listen, I had forgot something ; you should also have 
a lap-dog, of which you must be as fond as of your own 
daughter, for that too is genteel. Our neighbour 
Arianke has a pretty little dog which she will lend you 
till we can get one of our own. You must give your dog 
a French name, which I will hunt out for you, when I 
have a little time to spare. It must always lie in your 
lap, and you must kiss it at least half a score times, when 
company is by. 

Oesee. Nay, my good husband ! that I cannot pos- 
sibly do ! for one never knows in what dirt a dog has 
lain. One should get one's mouth full of filth and fleas. 
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Herman. What nonsense ! If you will be a lady, you 
must have the whiins of a lady. Besides, a dog can 
also furnish you with something to talk about ; for when 
you have nothing else to say, you can relate the peculiari- 
ties and good qualities of your dog. Do only as I tell 
you, dear heart ! I understand the genteel world better 
than you do. Take me only as your model, and you 
shall see that there will not be a single fragment of the 
old tinker left about me. I shall not do as a certain 
butcher did who, when he became alderman, after he 
had written one side of a sheet of paper, and wanted to 
turn over, stuck his pen in his mouth as he had been 
used to do with his butcher's knife. 

Now go in and give your directions. I have some- 
thing to say to Henrich alone. Miit Gesee. 

" Jean de France" is a very clever satire of the prevail- 
ing folly of the day, of imitatii^ every thing French. Jean 
is a young man who is just in the midsummer madness of 
this French mania, and throws away all the advantages of 
life for the indulgence of his absurd taste. Holberg, with 
all his popularity, did not escape the fate of those who 
show up the follies of their cotemporaries, A powerful 
cabal was organized to oppose and annoy him, and 
amongst other means, the members of it — ^and these were 
pretty well known not to consist exclusively of men of 
low character and station — Shaving learned that a Madame 
Bosenkilde had been recommended by Holberg to play 
Julie, in Destouche's comedy, " Le Dissipateur, OU' 
rhonnSte Fripon ;" no sooner did this lady appear, a^ff 
before she could utter three words, the most obstreperous 
clamour arose, and this was continued till another play 
was substituted. The Danish O.P. riot continued for 
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three months, raging with unabated fiiry, till an order 
Was issued for the strenuous prosecution of those first 
engaged in it. 

A similar instance of annoyance, but infinitely more 
ludicrous, occurred on the acting of his play of " Jacob of 
Tyboe/' In this comedy was an arrant pedant, called the 
Curate Tychomua When the play had been running with 
great applause for two years, a clergyman of the actual 
name of Tychonius turned up. He had come from Biborg 
to Copenhagen on busiaess, and immediately seized on the 
idea that it was himself and no other who was thus made 
the laughingHstock of all the public. Full of fire and 
flame, he applied at once to the President of the Council, 
who was a fellow-citizen of his, to have the. character 
suppressed as a finross personal libel. In vain did the 
master assure £ that it wa. impossible, as Holberg 
certainly had never known him. In the very moment of 
this discourse, Holberg entered the President's office, and 
the President said : " There is the man himself, talk with 
him." The incensed priest at once fell on Holberg in the 
most violent and insulting manner, and Holberg having, 
without a single word of interruption, listened to the end, 
then said drily : *' I never knew till this moment that 
there was an actual living Tychonius," and went away. 
The priest, however, was too strong for the author, and 
he was compelled, much to his annoyance, to alter the 
name to Stygotius, which still remains. 

The "Mascaradi" is an admirable play, still acted. 
" Jeppe'paa Bierget" is a modem version of the man in 
the " Arabian Nights' Tales,'* who was found tipsy, and 
put into the Caliphs bed, and persuaded on awaking that 
he was the Caliph himself; and again, when asleep was 
re-clad in his own clothes, and conveyed away and laid in 
his original position. But if the idea is old, the treat- 
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ment, character, and scenery are all new and modem, and 
introduced with most amusing wit. Perhaps,in noneof his 
five-and-thirty comedies, however, has Holberg sketched a 
more thoroughly original characterthaiitheStimdeslose,or 
liberally '* The Man without a Moment," a fidgety, driving 
person, who jumbles a hundred things together, breaks 
off in the middle of one thing to plimge into the middle 
of another, and wears himself out with want of aU system, 
in a constant much-ado about nothing. The following 
Bcene, in which he is busy with his five clerks, whom he 
keeps to put down the merest trifles, and his clever 
managing maid Pemille, is sufficiently amusing. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A MOMENT. 

ACT I. SCEUTE tV. 

MucHCRY, Lars Inkbottle, Christoffer Penknife, 
Jens Pouncebox, Christen Slate, Pernillk 

Pernille. (aits down at a table, and scrapes quiUs, 
MucHCRY enters va his morning gown, followed by his 
five clerks, each with a pen behi/nd his ear.) 

MucHCRY (waUmig backwards and forwards, omd 
hokvrvg intently at a paper). Lars Inkbottle ! 

Lars. Here I am, Sir. 

MucHCRY (goi/ag to the other side, and stiU locking at 
his paper). Christoffer Penknife ! 

Christoffer. What are your commands, Sir ! 

MucHCRY. What do you want ? Don't you see that I 
am busy ! 

Christoffer. You called me, Sir. 

MucHCRY. That is a lie ! Wait till you are called ! 
Where is Jens Pouncebox ? Is he not at hand ? 
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Christoffer. Yes he is, Sir. 

Jens {mn/ning up to him). Here I am, Sir. 

MucHCRY. Have you made a clean copy of the last 
week's expenses ? 

Jens. Yes, Sir, and here it is ! 

MucHCRY. Have you collated it with the rough copy ? 

Jens. Yes, Sir, I and Christen Slate collated it this 
morning by candle-light 

MucHCRY. You collated it better than the last time, I 
hope ! I never dare to let anything go without examining 
it with my own eyes. What are you doing, Pemille ? 

Pernillr I am scraping pens ready for the derks. 

MucHCRY. That I like. That girl is of much more 
use to me than all the rest of you do-nothings. Stand 
up for a little while, Pemille, that I may sit down to 
exanaiue these accoimts. Christen Slate, you read it, for 
you read the most distinctly. 

Christen (reads). The expenses of the 21st First, 
three rix-dollars two marks, wages for .making my 
brown coat Second, four marks for a pair of slippers for 
Pemille. 

Pernille, That is true. I had forgotten to thank 
you for them. I thank you. Sir. I shall wear them out 
in your service. 

MuCHCRY. You can thank me another time, Pemille, 
not now, when I am engaged with my business. We 
might by this time have proceeded on a good way, if 
you had not interrupted us with your dack. Bead on !^ 

Christen. Third, for four pounds of veal, threepence. 
Fourth, for four pots of milk, one skilling. Fifth, 
gave to the boy who brought the barrel of preserved 
pears which was sent as a present, added up cmd 
carried over, five rix-dollars and five marks. Sixth, a 
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pound of coffee-beans, one rix-dollar. Seventh, spent 
two skillings in tea-water. Eighth, three skillings for 
string for my daughter's lute. 

MucHCRY. Stop! Bead that over again. What cornea 
after two skillings for tea-water ? 

Christen. After that comes three skillings for a 
string.* 

MuCHCRT. Bad luck to your copying and examining ! 
After the two skillings for tea-water, comes an entry of 
one skilling given in alms to a beggar. 

Pernille. It was abominable to leave that out Now 
the whole accoimt is wrong altogether. 

MucHCRY. You may well say so, Pernille ! Am I 
not an unfortimate man, to have such bad servants? 
Instead of helping me in my business, they are so many 
plagues to me. Write it over again, you rascal — every 
one of you, so that I may know it is right at last, 

Pernille Will you not take tea, Sir ? 

MucHCRY. Have I any time either for eating ot 
drinking ? I have now two letters to write ; and writing 
a letter is only a bagateUe with those who don't know 
what it is ; for one has to think at the same time about 
writing paper, pens, ink, a light, and a seal, so that it is 
enough to drive one crazy only to think of it. 

Pernille. And, Sir, you have forgotten to reckon in 
sealing-wax. 

MucHCRY. That is true, Pernille ; it is endless. Now 
you fellows, are you writing, there ? 

Clerks. Yes. 

MucHCRY. Where are all my writing materials, Per- 
nille ? 

Pernille (^rv/mvmg ahout the roomy Here is writing 
paper, here is sealing-wax, and here is the seal. 
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MuCHCRY. I could not do without that girl, for she 
has merrwriam localem. (He aits down to write, hut im- 
mediately rises again,) Pemille ! 

Pernille. Yes, Sir. 

MucHCRY. Where are the cheese-parings that I cut 
yesterday ? 

Pernille. They lie there, in the cupboard. 

MucHCRY (loohi/ng out of the window). Tip^ tipd ! 
tip^! 

IhUer Leander, suitor to Muchcry's daughter. 

Pernille (aside, to Leander). Now you are just 
come at the right time^ before master has begun to write. 
See, now go to him. 

Leander. I humbly beg pardon. Sir; but I have 
something to say to you, which is also of great importance 
to yourself. 

• Muchcry. What is it ? Be so good as to speak in as 
few words as possible^ for my time is short. 

Leander I am the son of Jeronimus Christofifersen. 

MucfHCRY. r know Monsieur Jeronimus. You have a 
good man for your father. 

Leandeb. I am come here according to my dear 
father's advice and wishes, to 

MtJCHCRY (add/ressimg his clerks). Are you writing 
there, fellows ? 

AlX. Yes we are. 

Muchcry. Let me see how far you have got. Pardon 
me, Monsieur, for a moment. (Ooes up to the long table 
where they are writing,) 

Enter a Barber. 

Barber. I have been here already twice to-day, to 
shave you ; and you were not up, Sir. 

Muchcry. Yes. You may now proceed with me as 
quickly a9 possible, for I have my hands full of busi- 
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ness. {He seats hi/mselfto be shaved. The Barber lathers 
hi/ffb) 

Barber. Very bad weather to~day. 

MucHCRY. So I see. 

Barber. I don't know what is come to the world ; the 
longer one lives, the worse it gets. One hears and sees 
nothing but wickedness. Have you heard, Sir, what has 
happened to-day ? 

MucHCRY. No, I've heard no news ; I have no time 
to ask after news ; for I have enough to do respecting 
my own business, and don't get a moment's time to talk 
with an honest man. 

Barber Then 111 tell your honour. A sailor's wife 
in the New Booths has had two-and-thirty children at 
one birth ; and yet there was nothing in her appearance 
to lead to such an expectatioii. How can your honour 
understand that ? 

MucHCRY. I need not trouble my head much about 
understanding it, for I must first know that it is true. 

Barber. It is as true as that I stand here, for I can 
give the history, with particulars. The children were all 
baptized, though they died immediately after. 

Ervter a Peasant. 

Peasant. Good morning. Master. I have some money 
to pay for two sacks of barley and a little pig. 

MucHCRY {leaving the Barber, with the lather s^iU on 
his chi/n). There are three sacks of barley down against 
you. 

Peasant. I know that very well, good Master ; but 
you must allow me at the rate of one sack of barley a 
year, for the. times are worse for us than they ever were 
before. 

MucHCRY. That's an old story. You always complain. 

Peasant. Yes, Master ; those who have high land, as 
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We have, cannot make much this year. The com looked 
well enough while it was standing ; but hang me, Master, 
if we don't get less crops this year than last ; and one can 
barely get a rix-doUar a measure for it as it stands. Do 
you know, master, the rate of money this year ? 

MuCHCRY. No ; how should I know ? But hear you — 
you must pay me for three sacks. 

Peasant. Ah ! that I would, willingly, good Master, 
willingly would I ; but I say, Master, you must have 
patience with me this year 4 and then, like an honest 
man, 111 do my endeavours to pay both rent and land- 
tax. 

MuCHCBT. So you promise every year, and yet are 
behind-hand stilL 

Peasant. Ay, (Jod help us, Master ! when the disease 
gets among the beasts, and we lose our best horse, and 
have to pay the hire of a neighbour's horse before we can 
get our land ploughed. {He takes some morkey out of a 
rag, which Muchcry counts.) 

Enter a Tailor. 

Tailor You have desired, Sir, that I should take the 
measure of you for a coat. 

Muchcry (leaving the rfumey). When one comes, then 
come they altogether. 

Tailor. It shall be done in a moment, Sir. {He 
measures hi/rn) 

Peasant. The money is right, Master, for two sacks of 
barley. 

Muchcry {retumi/ng to the Peasant). True, I didn't 
count the money. There is so much to do all at once, 
that it is enough to turn one's head. {He ogam counts 
the money.) 

Barber. Would you like Sir, that I came again ? 
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MuCHCRY. I am really too much engaged. (He feds 
at his chin, and perceives the soap,) The devil ! the 
lather has dried on my face ! have patience, while I get 
this settled. {He seats himself,) Ah! God help us! 
Here's more to set right than one can manage. {He ad- 
dresses the clerks,) Are you writing there ? 

All. Yes. 

Pernillr Ah ! gracious, Sir ! Won't you say a word 
to the strange gentlemen who has been waiting so long ? 

MucHCRY. The devil ! that is true ! All you others 
go away, and return in an hour's time. {They go) Par- 
don me. Sir, that I have kept you waiting so long. You 
yourself see how overwhelmed with business I am ! What 
may be your wishes ? 

Leander. Sir, I am the son of Jeronimus Christoflfer- 
sen, and by my father's wishes, I come here to request 
the hand of your charming daughter, with whom I for 
some time have been in love. My father woxdd himself 
have had the honour of waiting upon you with this pro- 
posal on my behalf, but that a slight indisposition prevents 
him from going out to-day. 

MucHCRY. Monsieur, I thank you for your good inten- 
tions ; but will you allow me to inquire to what you have 
devoted yourself? 

Leander. My father has spared nothing in my educa- 
tion. He has enabled me to travel into foreign countries, 
and allowed me to learn all that polite life requires, and 
several languages, besides Latin. 

Muchcry. That is very good. Monsieur. But I wish 
much for a son-in-law who is industrious, who writes a 
good hand, and who can be somewhat useful to me in my 
business. 

Leander. As far as that goes, I can give you, Sir, 
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f^ proof of my ability in the writing of letters, some of 
|V. which I have with me in my pocket, and which I will 
^ take the liberty of showing you. 

ig MucHCBY {addremng the clerks). Are you getting on, 
fl^i, there? 

All. Yes. 

MuCHCRY. Let me see how far you have got {ffe 
f^M goes up to them and returns after a short time to 
^\ Leander) 

1^1 Leanbeb. Look here, Sir ; there are various letters, as 
>ar I well in French as in Latin. 

baj MucHCBY. No, Monsieur, that is not what 1 mean ; do 
a: I you understand book-keeping? 

■ Leander. No, Sir. Of what service could that be to 
^ me? 

MucHCRY. It would be of service to me ; for that other 
kind of writing I have no use. I wish that my daughter 
should marry a good book-keeper ; and as you. Monsieur, 
do not understand book-keeping, you must not take it ill 
if I decline your proposals. 

Leander I will gladly devote myself to book-keeping, 
for the sake of your daughter, whom I so sincerely love. 
MuCHCRY. Ay, Monsieur, don't speak of that It is 
a profession which must have been learned from child- 
hood ; and besides, I have half promised my daughter to 
Book-keeper Madsen's eldest son, Peter, who is an excel- 
lent fellow, and will tread in his father's footsteps. 

Leander. I am confident that the yoimg lady will 
never be willing to marry such a pedant ; and I am asto- 
nished, Sir, that you would give your daughter to such a 
one. 

MucHCRY. I think of it, though. You good cavaliers 
call all excellent and learned people pedants. He is a 

VOL. L R 
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person who will aid me very much in my numerous affairs, 
which otherwise grow over my head. 

Leander. I don't know what aflfairs a man can have 
who is not in any business. 

MucHCRY. I have so much to look after, that I have 
not a moment either for eating or drinking. Pemille ! 
He sajrs that I have nothing to do ; you can witness that 
I have. 

Pernille. Master has the business of ten men on his 
hands. None but his enemies would say he had nothing 
to do. Master keeps, without reckoning me, four clerks, 
which is proof enough of itself that he has something to 
do. 

MucHCRY. And I am about to take two more. Are you 
getting on there, you fellows ? 

All. Yes, we are writing with all our might. 

Leander. But, Sir, I can assure you that yoiur daugh- 
ter will never marry that pedant 

MucHCRY. The devil ! And who shall hinder it ? 

Leander. That will I — that will your daughter. 

MuCHCRY. That's very polite ! 

Leander. I do assure you, Sir, that it never will be. 

MuCHCRY. And I can assure you that she shall marry 
Peter Ericson, the book-keeper, before the sun sets. 
Adieu, Monsieur ! I have no more time to talk with you. 
( Hxit Leander.) Did you hear the fellow ? 

Pernille. That I did ; and if it had not been out of 
respect for master, I should have given it him again. 

MucHCRY. The fellow dictates to me to whom I shall 
give my daughter, and despises a book-keeper ! I have a 
world of business to look after ; but I'll have a word or 
two with my daughter. Leonora, come here ! 
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In another short scene we see the clerks manoeuvred like 
soldiers, for no purpose but to receive the dictation of a 
letter, amid the most ludicrous interruptions. 



ACT II. SCENE I. 



Enter Muchcry, with a pen behind his ear ; the four 
derka come after, each with a pen behind his ear, 
Pernille the same. 

MjJcncB.Y{wipingtheperspirationfroinhis forehead), 
Pemille ! 

Pernille. Sir? 

^UCHCRY. Only think of that fellow that said I had 
nothing to do ! 

Pernille. Such talk is enough to drive one mad. 

Muchcry. I have been to Eric Madsen's, Pemille ! 

Pernille. Have you been there, Sir ? I'm glad of it 
Did he promise to send his son here at three o'clock this 
afternoon ? 

Muchcry. He is sure enough to come at the time. 

Pernille. Ah ! I long so to see him ! 

Muchcry. At three o'clock you may see him. 

Pernillk I hope hell come before the time, for that's 
the way with folks in love. 

Muchcry. That's nothing. But I would rather that 
he did not come before the time ; for there are four or 
five wedding invitations to be written, and sent to some 
good friends by post. 

Pernillk But can they come to the wedding so soon ? 

Muchcry. No, that is only for ceremony. I have no 
time to get up a wedding. There will be nothing farther 
done than the contract signed in the presence of some 

R 2 
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good family friends. But T am glad to hear you say that 
my daughter is in a better temper about it. 

Pernille. Ay, it will all be right ; therefore it is best 
to strike while the iron is hot, and get the contract signed 
this morning. 

MucHCRY. This evening, everything shall be finally 
concluded. Well take down the spirit of that strutting 
cock that was here this morning. Sit down at the desk, 
Pernille ; you can make a copy too. 

Pernille. Yes, certainly. Sir. 

MucHCRY. Take your scissors, fellows! {They take 
their aciasora). Are you ready ? 

All. Yes ; the paper is cut. 

MucHCRY. Pens from the ear ! {They take their pens 
from their eara.) Dip your pens. {They dip, Muchcry 
throwa offhia wig) Write, " As it has pleased Heaven," 
comma ; have you got it ? {they all repeat the worda\ 
. " to knit together two parties in pure love," comma ; have 
you got it ? {they repeat the words), " namely, my eldest 
daughter Leonora and Seigneur Peder Ericson, book- 
keeper," comma ; have you got it? {they repeat it) "it 
is therefore my earnest wish — " There now, the hens 
have got into the kitchen again ! That is a cursed wench, 
that cook ! {He goea out The clerka a/muae themadvea 
with throwing paper halla at each other. He retuma,) 
All the trouble of the house lies on my shoulders! 
Where did you leave oflf? Read up. Christen Slate 
{he readafrom the beginning)^ "it is therefore my earnest 
wish that you will be present at the reading of this mar- 
riage contract," full stop ; have you got it ? (Tliey re- 
peat it) " This same marriage contract is to be fulfilled 
on the first of April, new style ;" have you got it ? {they 
repeat it), full stop ; have you got it ? 
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All. Full stop. 

MuCHCRY (shouts). Anne ! 

Enter Annk 

Annk What do you want, Sir? 

MucHCRY. Do you hear, Anne ? That little black 
hen must not come in among the others. All the rest 
lord it over the poor thing. Do you hear what I say ? 
for I like that hen best of all. It has laid me since 
Christmas above forty eggs. Christoffer Penknife, you 
keep the account of what the hens, geese, and pigeons 
cost : look into the ledger, and see how many eggs the 
little black hen has laid this year. 

Christoffer. Yes, it is as you say. Sir — ^forty eggs. 
What she has cost is not carried in. 

MucHCRY. That is, according to my belief, the best 
hen I have ; therefore, you must have a particular oversight 
of her, Anne. 

Annr I will, Sir. [Exit 

MucHCRY. How far had we got ? Jens Pouncebox, 
read it aloud {he reads from the beginnmg), in paren- 
thesis, because, for certain reasons, speed is required ; 
end of parenthesis ; have you got it ? (they repeat it), 
** I live in the assurance, that — " Is not there some- 
body come ? 

Pernille. Ay, for certain it's the lover ! Didn't I 
think that he would, before the time ? 

Erder Leander a/nd Oldfox, dressed as Peasants, 

The joke of the piece is, that, in the hurry and con- 
fusion of Muchcry, Leander marries the daughter, while 
Muchcry believes that he is Peter Ericson, the book-keeper. 

The last quotation which we shall give from the comedies 
of Holberg is from "Don Ranudo de Colibrados, or Pride 
and Poverty,'' in which the struggle of Spanish pride, in the 
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midst of the most extreme poverty, is sketched with the 
grave humour of Cervantes himself. The scene which we 
quote is particularly curious, as presenting a singular pro- 
totype to Scott's Caleb Balderston. As Scott was ac- 
quainted with Danish, it is probable that he had met with 
this play ; or he might have read it in the German or 
French, into both which languages it has been long 
translated. Pedro, the Caleb Balderston of the play, is 
the servant of Don Ranudo ; and Isabella is the sister of 
Gonzalo de las Minas, a young wealthy nobleman, who is 
refused Don Ranudo's daughter because his nobility is 
not old enough. If Scott owes Caleb Balderston to 
Holberg, he has greatly improved on his original, for 
Pedro is anything but a faithful servant. 



1 



DON RANUDO. 

ACT I. 80ENE U. 

Isabella, Pedro. 



Pedro. Ay that's the way with it ! There's not a 
single thing left in the house : neither a spoon, nor 
a plate, nor a kettle ! I am sent out to borrow a kettle, 
in my own name ; because, in the name of our noble 
family, I could not get one in the whole city. But where 
am I to go to borrow it ? And when I have borrowed it, 
we have nothing, that I know, to cook in it ; and there's 
nothing left now, excepting titles, signories and high- 
nesses ; out of which, if they were all put into the pot 
together, there would come a very thin soup indeed ! 
They hold their heads very stiff, for all that, especially 
the lady ; for she, I am sure, would rather die of hunger 
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than give up one letter of her great name. Grant that 
I may never be so minded ! I am now quite in another 
way of thinking ; for, before I would suffer want, I would 
not only sell my father s name, but my own honour as 
well, for a piece of eight. Dignity is a good thing 
enough ; but if any one will dine or sup upon it, he will 
be but indifferently served. I have it in my mind to 
remain here yet for eight days ; during that time, I will 
get meat and drink with good friends of mine in the 
town, and let our grandees pick their teeth, when they 
have dined on peas-soup, and satisfied themselves with 
the deeds of their ancestors, instead of confectionary. 
But see, who comes here ? {Enter Isabella). Your 
most devoted servant. Madam ! Do you thus walk alone 
without yoiu" lady-governess ? 

Isabella. Yes, Pedro ; I am now come to an age 
when I can govern myself. How is your noble family ? 

Pedro. We have strangers dining with us to-day ; I 
am going into the town to buy confectionary. 

IsABEiiLA. What strangers are they ? 

Pedro. There is the Duke de la Vera Cruz, and the 
Princess Donna Emilia de la Spadas, Hieronne Victor, 
Abad de St. Jago, II Marquis Ferdinando Gonzalo, 
Phillippo de Si Eifuente, with the Marchioness, his lady, 
and many others whose names I cannot remember. 

Isabella. Then I may not venture to pay a visit 
to-day ? 

Pedro. No ; we have orders to admit nobody to-day, 
unless they can trace their descent from the old Christians 
before the time of the Moors in Spain. 

Isabella. But how comes it that they entertain such 
a company to-day ? They are not accustomed to give 
entertainments. 
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Pedro. It is in commemoration of an ancient victory, 
which one of their ancestors, the Don Ramiro de Coli- 
brados, gained on this day over the King of Mesopo^ 
tamia, whom he carried captive to Toledo. It would not 
be well if many such days came in the year, because it 
makes a great hole in the purse of our family. I dare 
say that such a feast would not cost less than a thousand 
pieces of eight. 

Isabella. But how comes it then, Pedro, that on such 
an important day you wear old and tattered livery ? 

Pedro. That is in commemoration of the grand banner 
which the Most Noble the I>on Ramiro de Colibrados 
bore, Qie lifts his hat). 

Isabella. I did not know before that generals them- 
selves bore their own banners in battle. 

Pedro. No, Madam ! I said which his ensign bore. 
This same great banner was so torn to tatters by musket- 
balls in battle, that it looked like my livery. 

Isabella. But how long is it since Don Bamiro won 
the victory? 

Pedro. It is exactly six hundred years to-day. 

Isabella. Indeed ? But it is not three hundred years 
since muskets and balls first came into use. 

Pedro. Yes, Madam ! I am quite too humble to dis- 
pute with you ; let that go for what it is worth. But of 
this I can take my oath, that the standard was cursedly 
ill-used, and that, in remembrance thereof, I always wear 
old livery on this day. 

Isabella. But it seems to me that I have seen you in 
this ragged livery the whole montL 

Pedro. Everybody may do as it pleases himself, and 
I have my own sufficient reasons for it 

Isabella. What reasons can there be for going out 
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thus tattered, in memory of people of high rank ? The 
world might get the notion that the family was founded in 
poverty. 

Pedro. In poverty ! Yes, indeed ! a noble family, 
which can reckon above seven hundred and thirty-three 
good and direct ancestors, to be founded in poverty ? 
If now I could reckon two pieces of eight for every 
ancestor, it would amount to a pretty sum. 

Isabella. I shall maintain that it is poverty, until 
I have some better reasons. 

Pedro. I will give you my reasons, that I may remove 
such an idea from your mind. Our family observed that 
it had now become so cursedly common to wear splendid 
lively, and that people of birth had nothing by which 
they could distinguish themselves, therefore they hit 
upon this invention ; and as soon as we see the servants 
of conmion people wear rags again, I shall then put on 
my decorated livery once more. Madam must have ob- 
served at the Court in Madrid, that when the citizens 
dress up the most, the Court people are most negligent of 
their attire. 

Isabella. That often happens, but yet they never go 
dressed in rags. 

Pedro. Yes, yes. Madam ! Our gentlefolks know 
very well what they are about ; they never begin any- 
thing, on my word, without having well considered it 
beforehand. 

Isabella (aside), I will press him so far, that he shall 
be obliged to confess. {Al(md). But, Pedro, you said 
just now, that you wore tattered livery in commemoration 
of the grand standard being shot to rags in the great battle. 

Pedro {aaide). Bad luck to you, with your questions ! 
{Aloud), I cannot recollect what I have said. Madam ; 
but this I do know, that the family has the house full of 

R 3 
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gold and jewels ; and such being the case, it cannot be 
out of poverty that I go thus. Only think, Madam, 
they have, besides other valuable things, an album which 
is worth more than a ton of gold. 

Isabella. But, perhaps, if it was put up to auction, it 
might not bring more than a few pence, unless indeed it 
met with some extraordinary admirers ; but a Jew would 
not give more for it — that I do know. 

Pedro. But who thinks anything of a Jew ? I know 
those who have given many thousands for that for which 
a Jew would not have given a farthing. But to return 
again to our subject ; I must humbly beg, Madam, that 
you will entertain other thoughts of our family, for I 
assure you, that they are only bad people who say that 
they are poor. 

Isabella. I wish with all my heart that it was as you 
say ; but I have heard both tradesmen and work-people 
complain that they cannot get from them the money 
which they owe. 

Pedro. Ay, Madam, you are joking. I know that 
you understand the world better than that. You know 
very well that it is the highest mode in all families of 
rank that people should come repeatedly for their money. 
Trust me, it is not from want of money that gentlefolks 
do this. Gentlemen and ladies understand the world ; 
and they let it be seen in this way, as well as in all 
others, that they are people of breeding. I know a trades- 
man in this town, who has to run after a family of rank 
to get the money for a piece of coarse cloth, for which 
his grandfather gave them credit ; and he may have to 
do the same for ten years to come, for the family is one of 
the highest rank in all Spain. 

Isabella. That is not the custom in our house, for 
my brother Gonzalo lets nobody ask for money twice. 
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Pedro. That I believe, Madam ! but there is a great 
difference between our house and yours. It is well known 
that our family is the noblest and the most well-bred 
family in all Spain. 

Isabella. But I consider the richest the best bred. 

Pedro. I do not know what Madam means by that ; 
she may believe me, however, that my family is not poor : 
I wear ragged livery, that is true, but it is not in conse- 
quence of the poverty of our house ; for I can prove to 
Madam that, however bad my dress may be, yet that I 
carry a silk handkerchief in my pocket. {He draws an 
old silk handkerchief from his pocket, and therewith a 
dry piece ofrrumldy bread which falls to the floor,) 

Isabella. Ha ! ha ! ha ! There are you losing a piece 
of your poverty on the floor. 

PedJio. It is a piece of chocolate, Madam. 

Isabella {picks it up.) No ! it is coarse mouldy bread. 
Sir, is it chocolate ? 

Pedro. No, Madam, it is true, it is not chocolate ; it 
is a piece of bread, which I took with me for a certain 
reason, for every time that I go on errands to the Prince 
of Mendoz I am obliged to take a piece of bread with me 
to give to the yard-dog, that he may not bite me. 

Isabella. You are right, Pedro, for rich people are 
afraid of their live& Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Pedro. May I be so bold as to reprimand a lady ? but 
it is not the right thing for a lady to laugh. 

Isabella. Thank you, my good Pedro, for your excel- 
lent advice. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Pedro. Oh ! do not do so. Madam I A lady might 
lose her reputation by so doing, if any one saw or heard 
her. 

Isabella. Wait a moment, 1 have something to say to 
yoiL How happens it that you, who have such great 
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understanding and so many virtues, take the situation of 
a servant ? Depend upon it, you might do something 
else. 

Pedro. I have not studied, Madam, neither have I to 
thank my parents for a good education. Nature, how- 
ever, has been tolerably generous towards me ; I should 
not do right if I said otherwise. But does Madam know 
any other situation for me ? 

Isabella. Yes, certainly ; I know nobody better fitted 
to write almanacks than you ; and it is a profession by 
which a man can live well and respectably. 

Pedro. But I have always heard that they who write 
almanacks should be able to tell lies cleverly. 

Isabella. I know nobody who is more clever at inven- 
tion than you. If you had said that your family sate at 
home and ate peas-soup, which is the truth, and that you, 
instead of going to fetch in confectionary, were going out 
to beg a dinner, I should not have counselled you to this 
profession. 

Pedro. To speak the real truth then, I would gladly 
conceal the want and misery of our family as far as lay in 
my power ; but now this bit of bread has betrayed us \ 

Isabella. No, Pedro, your livery is suflScient of itself 
to make known the circumstances of the family. 

Pedro. I am afraid that their own garments will make 
them still more perceptible. My lord wears indeed a 
velvet coat, but other things do not accord with it. My 
lady cut the hind breadth out of her dress to mend the 
front with, therefore she does not willingly turn her back 
to people in company. When she leaves any one, she 
walks backwards, " but not out of humility,'' as many 
people do when they part from those whom they hold in 
respect, but out of pure magnanimity that nobody may 
see the poverty which is exhibited on her back ; and if in 
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the end she is compelled to turn round, either I or a wait- 
ing-maid serve her as a back-piece. 

Isabella. And from all this need might they be imme- 
diately relieved, if they would set somewhat aside their 
irrational ambition and give their daughter to (Jonzalo, 
who entertains a great love for her. 

Pedro. I know that they have often spoken of this 
subject with scorn ; but perhaps now that their need is 
at the extremest, they maybe reconciled to it ; therefore. 
Madam, you had better go yourself and make the pro- 
posal But here comes the waiting-maid ; it would be 
better that you. Madam, talked it over with her, because 
she is a sensible girl. 

Enter Leonora {the Maid). . 

Leon. Ay, thou cowardly rascal ! thou bread-thief ! 
thou hast taken my bread which I laid on the chimney 
piece. 

Pedro. What bread ? 

Leon. See now, how sanctified he can pretend to be ! 
Give me my bread back again ! I have nothing else to 
eat to-day ! 

Pedro. What nonsense ! Consider what you are doing 
before you abuse an honest man as a bread-thief! 

Leon. It is not nonsense ! 

Pedro. Ill take an oath that I have not carried off 
any bread. 

Leon. If the thief might swear himself from the 
gallows there would be none hung. 

Pedro. I'll give my honour upon it. 

Leon. How many honours have you, you've forsworn 
yourself so often ? Give me my bread again, thou thief ! 
{She snatches some bread from his pocket ; they struggle, 
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and each gets a piece ; she becomes aware of IsaMla's 
presence, strikes herself on the breast, and is about to run 
avjay. 

Isabella. Listen, Leonora ! I have a few words to say 
to you which are important. 

Leon. Ah, Madam ! I am ready to die of shame ! 

Isabella. Is the family at home, Leonora ? 

Leon. Yes, they are. I was just about to prepare the 
chocolate, and that fellow put some chocolate cakes in his 
pocket, which I have just taken from him. 

Isabella. The family is truly happy which has such 
faithful domestics who thus would conceal their poverty. 
But as their circumstances are known to almost the whole 
of the town, and as you yourselves have now betrayed 
them, there is no good in trying to hide them any longer. 
(Leonora weeps,) Don't weep, my girl ; the good people 
can now be assisted. You are perhaps already aware that 
my brother, Gonzalo, is in love with your young lady ? 

Leon. Ah, Madam, I know it very well ; but there's 
no good in talking about it. I have heard my lady won- 
dering at Gonzalo's atiiurahce in daring to think of an 
alliance with them. The young lady who (as far as I 
can observe) is inclined to Gonzalo, said in presence of her 
parents a few days ago that the disparity between them 
was not so great, from which cause she has ever since 
remained under their displeasure, and kept in close con- 
finement by them. 

Isabella. I am extremely glad to hear what you say. 

Leon. I, on the contrary, am extremely sorry for it, 
for she is the dearest of young ladies ; and if it had not 
been for her grief and tears, I should long since have left 
the house. 

Isabella. No, I mean that it pleases me to hear that 
she has a kind sentiment towards my brother, because 
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it gives me hope that my proposal may succeed, if you 
will assist me, for which service you shall not go imre- 
warded. 

Leon. Madam may command me, for where cunning 
and intrigue can assist there I can be as serviceable as 
any one. But it would be best that Madam made the 
proposal to the parents first of all ; perhaps the extreme 
of poverty to which they are now reduced may somewhat 
have cooled their former haughtiness. If Madam will 
call on the gentlefolks in about half an hour's time, I will 
so have managed that she shall have an interview with 
them. 



Amongst Holberg s finest specimens of satire are his 
comedies of " The Republic," and " Sganarel's Journey to 
the Land of Philosophers." The project-mongers of tjie 
Republic are ridiculed most unmercifully, as they were in 
his " Niel Klim,'' where they are made to stand with 
halters round their necks, and are hanged if their project 
does not succeed on trial. One project may amuse our 
Board of Health at the present day, for it is proposed as 
a sure remedy for filthy streets, to compel all the ladies 
of the aristocracy to walk through them daily in satin 
slippers and silk stockings. In Sganarel's visit to the 
philosophical land, the various theories of philosophers are 
quizzed with the same happy art. The sceptic who gravely 
assures Sganarel that he must not believe in the reality 
of anything he sees, that the senses are most delusive — 
receives firom him a few hearty thwacks on the back with 
his cane, and on crying out lustily, is as gravely re- 
minded by Sganarel that the senses are quite delusive, 
and that he must not suppose that he is hurt. 

But our limits forbid further quotation from the witty, 
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genial, and practical Holberg, To be fiilly appreciated, 
he must be read fully, and we will add only one more 
remark on his dramas, which is, that though like all 
works, and especially comic works of the same period, 
they contain passages that the greater refinement of the 
present day would expunge, they are invariably the 
advocates of sound sense and sound morals, and in that 
respect as well as in their genius, Denmark owes much 
to Ludvig von Holberg. 

We conclude om: notice of Holberg by quoting a few 
lines from " Pedar Paars,'' which the American ladies 
might of late have had in their eye when they came forth 
as Bloomers. 

« How much more sense was shown in days of yore, 
What short and jaunty skirts the ladies wore ! 
But now they sweep the foulest pathways, just 
To gather filth or poison us with dust. 
The men too then you saw discreetly go 
In pantaloons that almost reached the toe. 
The knees, ay, and the legs too, then they clad, 
A pious look your father's garments had. 
Ay, cut your skirts, and make your trowsers long, 
So did your ancestors— and did they wrong ]" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DANISH WRITERS, PROM HOLBERG TO EVALD. 

From the death of Holbergin 1754 to the publication 
of " Rolf Krage'' in 1770, the only names which appear 
on the face of the history of Denmark's literature are 
those of Stub, Sneedorf, Tullin, and Stenersen, and these 
are of a minor class, compared with Holberg who pre- 
ceded, and Evald who came after them ; they are not of 
the race of the giants. 

Ambrosius Stub, whose compositions consist of lyrics 
and drinking songs, lived in the deepest poverty and 
obscurity. He was bom in Ribe in 1707, and received 
his first tuition in the school there under Falster, the 
philologist and satiric poet already mentioned. His 
songs were on all lips in the province of Funen, where 
he passed the principal portion of his life in the most 
imregarded indigence. It was not till ten years after 
his death that his poems were collected and published, 
when it was recollected that he had been chiefly retained 
in certain great aristocratic houses, as a song-writer and 
witty boon companion, and for the instruction which he 
gave them in music. He died, according to Nyerup, in 
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1758, the very year in which Tullin's " May-Day*' came 
forth with such surprising eclat Eminent Danish critics 
have pronounced the lyrics of Stub to possess great 
superiority in some respects over those of the popular 
TuUin ; that they possess more poetic life, a peculiar 
lightness and clearness, a more picturesque effect, and a 
fresher colouring in their attractive and rapidly-changing 
imagery. They award him the essential and indispensa- 
ble qualities of the lyric muse ; a peculiar temperament, 
a poetic individuality, a power of stamping these on his 
compositions, whose simple forms and unstudied phrases 
often astonished by their originality, their warmth and 
tenderness of feeling. Yet it was the fate of Stub to 
live in unheeded indigence, and to die without being 
missed ; whilst Tullin was elevated to the highest pitch 
of popularity, and everywhere overwhelmed with honour 
and applause. What is more, his songs were sung 
amongst the people, especially in his own province ; they 
were sung amongst the students, and his " Braendevinets 
Priis" is the original of the merry song, "Crambam- 
buli,'' sung by the Danish and the German students 
everywhere to this day. Yet the poet was overlooked, 
and those lays which were pronounced more exhilarating 
when sung in a merry company than any other in circu- 
lation, were not able to find a printer in his lifetime, to 
procure him the means of the most scanty existence, or 
to cast such a mere gleam on his last days as to prevent 
his very grave from becoming unknown. When ten 
years, however, had passed over his obscure burial-place, 
and his poems were issued from the press by his son, 
they were received by the critics of the time with the 
utmost enthusiasm as a remarkable phenomenon in lite- 
rature. They were declared to abound in the richest 
evidences of poetic genius, and it was suggested that no 
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doubt this genius would have risen into a higher and 
nobler tone, and have diffused itself far wider, to the 
honour of the nation, had not human caprice and pecu- 
har circumstances cUpped its wings, and restricted its 
display to certain hours of social conviviality. 

TULLIN. 

Far different was the fate of Tullin. He was in easy 
worldly circumstances ; fame attended every effort of his 
muse ; he was everywhere received with open arms and 
the most flattering honours, and was pronounced both by 
the critics and the public as a genius of the highest order. 
Time has failed to confirm the judgment of his cotempo- 
raries, but he lived and died in the agreeable idea that he 
was the great poet of his country. When we look into 
his volumes and find them composed chiefly of odes, 
occasional verses, prize poems and epitaphs in large num- 
bers, we are irresistibly reminded of the same period in our 
own literature, when "Grongar Hill,"a *' Poem on Cyder," 
or a few complimentary verses to Chloe, or Cleanthe, 
were taken as a pledge of an immortality. Tullin was 
by no means the genius that his age took him for. His 
" May-Day," a small poem which threw the whole nation 
into paroxysms of extravagant delight, and wldch stamped 
him in the opinion of his cotemporaries as a first-rate 
poet, would not now, either here or in Denmark, be re- 
membered three years, nor could compete for one day 
with scores of verses to be found in the annuala Yet 
though not great compared with the standard of poetry 
of the present day in Denmark, the productions of Tullin 
were great, measured by the standard of his own time in 
that country. The over-estimate of his merit in his own 
day, proves only that the poetic genius of Denmark 
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remained yet undeveloped. The reading public then were 
in the same condition of intellectual taste as we now see 
very young or very slightly-educated people,who can devour 
the most common-place verses and see infinite beauty in 
them. TuUin, therefore, was really a distinguished poet 
for his time. His compositions were undoubtedly marked 
by an elegance, a freshness of feeling and of phrase, that 
rose immeasurably above what are aptly termed in the 
North the rhyme-smiths, of his age, and the diflference 
was perceived with delight by the public. His " May- 
Day," which to us presents only a tasteful poem on the 
subject, in their eyes glittered with cameleon hues, which 
to us, accustomed to really great and shining lights, are 
invisible. 

Tullin had made himself acquainted with foreign 
literature, and was full of admiration of the English 
poets, especially Pope and Young. Young's ** Night 
Thoughts'' were his ideal of excellence. He zealously 
imitated them in his two prize poems, " Skabningen's 
Ypperlighed," the Excellence of Creation, and " Sofarten, 
dens Oprindelse og Virkninger," Navigation, its Origin 
and Effects, are written in his manner, and perhaps still 
more so his *' Tanker om Dommen,'' his Thoughts on 
Judgment. He invokes Young, and not only so, but 
addresses his Philadon, as Young addresses his Lorenzo, 
his Philander, or his Narcissa. There is a great resem- 
blance in his " Thoughts on Judgment,'' to Shenstone, 
though Tullin does not particularly mention him. 

On the whole, Tullin must be regarded as having done 
great service to the literature of his country in his day ; 
and if time, and the ascent of far greater luminaries above 
the Danish horizon since, have reduced him to his proper 
level, he yet possesses that elegance of manner, and tender- 
ness of feeling, with a real earnestness, and occasionally 
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elevation of thought, which will give him a permanent 
place in his country's literary Walhalla. He is regarded 
as the first of the poets of the modem school — ^those who 
abandoned the dry and formal stiflBiess which before pre- 
vailed, and led the way to the greater freedom and geniality 
of tone which distinguishes the modem school. He was 
cotemporary with Klopstock, yet too late to be in- 
fluenced in the same degree as his immediate successors 
were. 

Cristian Brauman Tullin was bom in Christiania, in 
1728, of parents of the middle class. His father was 
Gulbrand Hansen, supposed to be called Tullin, from 
living on the estate of Tullin, in the parish of Ringebo. 
His mother was Ragnild Dehli He early showed a 
passion for reading, and was sent to the high school in 
Christiania, and thence to the University of Copenha- 
gen. He passed his first academical examination with 
great credit ; studied for some time theology with Dr. 
Nold, parish priest of Karrebek, passed also with great 
distinction his theologic examination, and then devoted 
himself to the study, not only of French and German, but 
of music and drawing. In his twentieth year he had gone 
through the whole college course of study, and quitted it 
and the capital together. From that period his life was 
passed, with little exception, in his native place, a circiun- 
stance which must have had a great effect in narrowing 
the hemisphere of his mind, and limiting the scope of his 
ambition. His intellectual accomplishment must have 
been very different, had he continued to reside in the 
capital amongst the chief spirits of his age, and under the 
influence of the Court of Frederick V. 

Yet Tullin did not cease in Christiania to prosecute 
literary inquiry, but made acquaintance with Italian 
and English authors. Pope and Young, as we have seen. 
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wonderfully impressed him, and from his "Common- 
place Book/' published after his death, it would seem 
that he was a great reader of Locke, Addison's " Specta- 
tor/' the " Guardian," and Swift's " GulHver." 

TuUin lived for the greater part of his life quite cutoff 
from the literary society of the metropoHs, busily engaged 
in trade and civic aflfairs. His father-in-law left him 
possessor of nail, starch, and hair-powder manufactures, 
which he managed as assiduously as if he had no poetic 
tastes whatever Besides this, he was elected by a com- 
pany of farmers of the customs' duties, as Inspector of 
Customs, in the diocese of Agerhuus, and in 1760, was 
appointed by the King, Alderman of Christiania. In 
1764, Tullin made a journey to Copenhagen, being now 
six-and-thirty, but he was not led thither by any literary 
attraction or ambition, but by his own mercantile affairs, 
and the affairs of the association of customs' contractors, 
with which he was connected. 

A literary society, however, of which Cramer, Klop- 
stock, Carstens, Tyge B.othe, Nielsen, Luxdorf, and 
Sneedorf, most of whom we have yet to mention, were 
the members, had, in 1759 and 1761, offered prizes for 
two poems, the one on Creation, the other on Navigation, 
both of which Tullin had carried off ; so that he went to 
the capital in all the eclat of that success, and especially 
of the " Creation," which was pronounced by Kahbek 
to be " the highest classical masterpiece in the language." 

TuDin died the year after his visit to the metropolis, in 
his native city, as Alderman and Director of Customs, in 
his thirty-seventh year. 

Cotemporary with Tullin was Peder Christoffer Stener- 
sen, of whom, however, much less account has been made. 
In fact, his name and verse fell for a long period into 
total oblivion. Yet he was the first who with warmth 
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and enthusiasm applauded Klopstock, and introduced his 
rhymeless versification into Denmark. He has, there- 
fore, a prior claim to that of Tullin, of being the earliest 
genial Danish poet, and was styled by Sneedorf the critic, 
a man of fiery and creative genius. His " Choriambisk 
Ode," and his "Ode to Jolly Companions,'' display great 
life and vigour of expression, and a very genial and 
anacreontic fancy. Yet Stenersen was a country clergy- 
man, who was bom in Guldbrandsdal in 1723, and lived 
in Zealand, for some years at Uddy, and afterwards in 
Tollose, where he died in 1776. 

Jens S. Sneedorf, who lived at this period, maybe con- 
sidered the father of the periodical literature of Denmark. 
His poems were much admired at the time, but are now 
justly little valued, but his " Patriotic Spectator," which 
was exceedingly popular, contributed greatly to elevate 
the public taste, and introduce a freer and more elegant 
prose style. No writer had yet reached such a pitch of 
grace and beauty in prose composition, and the language 
yet bears lasting traces of his refining and invigorating 
influence. 

About this period too Kraft, Langebek, and MoUman, 
distinguished themselves : Kraft in logic and metaphy- 
sics ; Langebek in periodical literature ; and Mollman in 
history. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



BVALD. 

How oft in early years I used to go 

To that hushed nook behind the church, where low 

Thy deep grave, covered by a brooding- stone, 

Still to the wanderer made thy dwelling known. 

Johannes Evald on the st6ne yet stood, 

Though half out-worn by winter's drenching flood. 

How ofb beside that grave I used to stray 
Tracking the lonely churchyard's narrow way. 
Betwixt the guarding palisades to peer 
While down my cheeks tear followed sorrowing tear. 
For long before I knew or book or scroll, 
Familiar was I with thy poetnsoul. 

" Ah !" thought I, standing there, a child alone 
And gazing, through the bars, upon thy stone, — 
" Why have they laid him here within this nook 
He who did write so many a glorious book ? 
Why did they not the poet's bones consign 
Before the altar, to a marble shrine Y 



i»» 



From year to year in many an hour inspired 
With pious thought I to thy tomb retired. 
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And when the wild west wind was whirling down 
The yellow leaf from the tall linden's crown ; 
When behind thickest clouds the sun did flee, 
Then thought I, "Now, 'tis just as it should be.** 

And as I older grew, within me wrought 
That they had buried thee with meetest thought. 
Thy head, towards the church aspiring high ; 
Thy feet, where wretched streets and dwellings he. 
Here holy strength and peace— there want and wo— 
Thou liest in death, as thou through life didst go. 

Aye, even the linden's bark of dusky hue 
Beside thy grave, looks full of meaning too. 
For thou werfc a strong tree, by nature tall, 
But crushed and bowed into a gloomy wall. 
Cooped in by boards that thy expanding stem ^ 
The pathway of the many might not hem. 

Oh, church ! protect him with thy stalwart tower ! 
Autumnal Nature ! golden foliage shower ! 
O organ ! swell thy voice hke ocean's wave. 
And let it murmur sweet round Evald's grave. 
Thou mighty sun ! let thy bright radiance shed 
A cloud of violets on the poet's head. 

Bise thou towards heaven, thou pious cedar ! Sleep 

Thou poet, in the church's shadow deep. 

Lower and for ever lower still sink thy tomb. 

For in eternal spring thy name doth bloom. 

Burst hath it from mean nook and cramping bars, » 

And blazes there — a star amongst the stars. 

Thus does OehlenscUager, the great poet of Denmark, 
) glorious homage at the tomb of the beautiful but 
ifortunate genius who first opened up that great and 
agnificent path of national legend and history, which he 
is since so nobly trod. It was Johannes Evald who 
st perceived the superb treasure of poetic wealth which 
y^-^ I. s 
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lay in the for antiquity of Scandinavia ; amongst the 
gods of the Odinic Mjrthology ; amid the magnificent 
mysteriesof the world which they inhabited : Asgard, Mid- 
gard, and Nifelhem, with all their strange principalities 
and powers. It was Evald who perceived the profound 
depths of pity, of pathos, and of terror, which surrounded 
the fate of Balder the Good, and the proud race of the 
god-descended heroes and heroines whose dark story still 
awes us in the " Niflimga Quide/' He it was who first 
caught the sublime aspect of the ancient kings who 
walked amid the mists and storms of the border lands of 
Saga and of history, and drew thence the noble Rolf 
Krage in his sorrowful majesty. He it was who showed 
to his nation the proud world of glory and of beauty, 
which the national history of Scandinavia had kept re- 
served for the true poetic souls of the modem times who 
should dare to appropriate them. But he was before his 
time. The sounds which he drew from the old heroic 
harp startled but did not fascinate his cotemporaries ; the 
august figures which he brought out before them looked 
to eyes accustomed only to the smallnesses of a small age, 
not grandly beautiful, but monstrous and uncouth. It 
was reserved for another, for him who so feelingly de- 
plored in the stanzas we have quoted the fate of this bold 
pioneer of the past, to seize in a happier age the historic 
spoils of a thousand years which Evald had only touched 
lightly and, as it were, on the outward margin. 

"Not far from the smiling coast of the Sound," 
says a young authoress of Denmark,* who has recently 
given us some biographical sketches of the poets of her 
country, written with much feeling and taste, " lies a 

♦ Vandring toed Danmarks Digtere af Athalia Schwartz.— Kjfi- 
benhavn, 1851. 
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Utile village ; there lived the poet who first sung our 
beautiful, imperishable songs : there resounded his harp, 
but few understood its tones at the time. Now we under- 
stand them better; often have we sung 

" ' KiDg Christian stood by the lofly mast,' 

and if many do not there think of him who wrote it, yet 
they feel what he felt — love and zeal for the fatherland. 
And how imagine you that he sang ? See ye him sitting 
happil} , rich and honoured in the circle of his friends, 
singing of the beauty of nature, while his fatherland, 
hearing for the first time such accords, approaches him 
with its homage ? No, the poet's crown, any more thto 
that of a king, is not twined with roses. Solitary, poor, 
rick, bowed down with suffering, the poet lay upon his 
bed of agony, yet out of his heart's-wound, as out of a 
dark cleft in a rock, welled the clear stream of song. A 
deeply-feeling heart, a highly-gifted spirit, a rich phan- 
tasy, and a decided passion for adventure, were the poet- 
gifts which the muse laid upon his cradle. Personal 
strength, or the mind which is calculated for the ordinary 
demands of life, were not his endowments.'' 

" About the middle of the eighteenth century,'' Molbech 
says, " there stood forth a young poet, whose destiny it 
became to give to the poetry of Denmark a wholly .new 
form ; and, to the admiration and advantage of both his 
cotemporariesand of posterity, to demonstrate to his lands- 
men that there lay in the Danish language a rich hidden 
treasure, of which there had hitherto been scarcely an 
idea, and which he was the man selected by the Muses to 
bring to light. A new Danish poetic art of a serious 
nature was fashioned by Tullin and some of his imitators, 
but it was Evald who actually called it into life." 

S2 
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Johannes Evald was bom on the 18th of December, 
1743, in Copenhagen, which was also the birth-place of 
his mother, Maria Wnlffi His father, Enevold Evald, was 
a clergyman, and Director of the Orphan House, in Copen- 
hagen, in which oflSce he died in 1754, when Johannes 
was only eleven yeaxs of age. Johannes in his eaxUer 
boyhood had various teachers at home, but shortly 
before his father's death, he was sent to the high school 
in Sleswick, and in five yeaxs was ready for the University 
of Copenhagen, where in his sixteenth year he passed his 
introductory examination with great credit. In the 
following year, however, he conceived a passionate attach- 
ment to Arentze, a girl of his own juvenile age, which 
gave its colour to his whole after life, and to which we 
undoubtedly owe his finest lyrical efiusions. This extraor- 
dinary affair of the heart, combining with his innate love 
of adventure, which had been cherished by an early read- 
ing of Robinson Crusoe, determined him to quit the 
University and his native land, and to seek his fortune by 
joining the army of Frederick the Great, which was 
engaged in the Seven Years' War. This romantic scheme 
he carried out in company with an elder brother, and 
receiving from the Prussian agent in Hambiu^g a letter of 
recommendation to General Manteufel, in Magdeburg, he 
set out there alone ; for his brother, in Hamburg, took a 
more rational view of the enterprise, and returned home. 
Evald, on reaching Magdeburg, was mortified to find 
himself, instead of being received into Manteufel's hussar- 
guards, placed in a foot regiment Disgusted with this 
treatment, wholly contrary to the promises made him, he 
speedily deserted to the Austrian army, where he was 
given only the degrading post of a drummer, and after- 
wards of non-commissioned officer. In a situation so dif- 
ferent to the bright career of fame which his youthful and 
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inexperienced enthusiasm had prefigured for him, he yet 
continued during the two campaigns of the years 1759 and 
1760, and was present in more than one great battle. 
His family at length hearing where he was, purchased 
his discharge, and he returned to Denmark and to his 
academic studies, which he resimied with such zeal and 
industry, that in the space of five months he was able to 
take his philosophical examination in the University. In 
the following summer, that of 1762, he passed his theo- 
logic examination, and in the autumn became alumnua 
in Walkendorf s College, where, for the full term of five 
years, he continued on a salary. 

But now a circumstance took place which again and 
for ever changed the whole tenor of his life. The maiden 
to whom in his sixteenth year he had attached himself so 
ardently, either not having ever returned his affection with 
the deep sincerity with which it was given, or wearied of 
waiting without a certain prospect of Evald's being in a 
condition to maintain a wife, now married another ; and 
this had such an effect on the young poet's mind, that he 
not only abandoned his clerical plan of life, but felt him- 
self, as he expressed it, for ever cut off from all this 
world's fortunes. As the most consolatory and absorbing 
resource against the wretchedness which haunted him, he 
now devoted himself with characteristic ardour tp Ktera 
ture ; to the study of the old Roman poets, and after that, 
to the best poetical works of the modem nations. Amongst 
these, the newly published ** Messiah " of Klopstock, 
made a most especial impression on his imagination, and 
gave a new esthetic tone and direction to his mind. 
From this moment Evald lost all taste for any species of 
activity but that which brought the greatest reUef to his 
mental suffering — ^the enjoyment of convivial society, a 
fatal remedy, and the rapturous pleasures of poetic com- 
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position. His whole life had been building him up into 
a poet. His inborn capacity and qualities, his fine educa- 
tion, his travel, and tossing about in the world, and 
finally, his unhappy attachment, all combined to confer 
on Evald in the world of poetry that dearly-purchased 
name, which he had vainly sought for in all oth^r direc- 
tions. The loss of all his life's hopes of domestic happi- 
ness, had instilled a deep melancholy and a deep religious 
feeling into his soul ; but these could not totally extin- 
guish the tendency implanted by nature to social pleasure, 
or the fiery temperament already displayed in early youth, 
united with a talent for witty and lively conversation by 
which he had in a high degree distinguished himself. 
On the contrary, sorrow and the despair induced by the 
blight of his affections, not only produced a perfect indif- 
ference to all worldly enterprise, but drove him to an 
irregular and exciting life, which pulled down his by no 
means strong constitution, laid him open to calumny, 
and, as few or none contributed to his support, brought 
him often into the most embarrassing and humiliating 
situations. 

In the meantime Evald had begun to give proofs of his 
extraordinary literary talent. In 1764 or 1765 he wrote 
his allegoric prose piece called the *' Temple of Fortune,'' 
one of that class of compositions which Addison, Hawkes- 
worth, and Johnson made familiar to the Englifih public 
in the " Vision of Mirza," the " Ten Days of Seged," 
and the like. Evald's productions may be placed by the 
side of the happiest specimens of that now exploded school, 
but it was in 1766, in his twenty-third year, that he 
burst upon the world in the character of an unrivalled 
lyric poet, and created an epoch in Danish poetry. 

Frederick V. was dead, and it was wished to produce a 
cantata at his burial. Evald himself has thus stated the 
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imstance : "The never-to-be-forgotten Frederick was 
i, and Denmark in tears. Several students had 
aged to give in specimens of a cantata to be performed 
lis funeral. A person who had influence with me (it 
apposed to be his mother) urged me to try my powers 
1 the rest. I wrote, as well as I could, an air, a chorus, 
Katative, and I can say, with truth, that I beheld, with 
•nishment, the result. It was certainly my own feel- 
and not art which the& helped me to this success, 
as every one found that I had described his own 
ply-wounded heart, while I pourtrayed mine, I was 
rwhelmed with undeserved applause, and they gave 
credit for art, wit, and sagadty, where I had merely 
a honest.'^ 

L graceful simpHcity and a noble earnestness were the 
lominant features of this cantata, of which the follow- 
'* Lament '' continues to be extremely admired at the 
lent day : 

'^ Cease, oease this weeping bitter ! 
Be silent, thou my zitter ! 
For now the King is borne 
To his grave. 

Let the dim eye of sorrow 
One last sad pleasure borrow — 
We shaD see our Frederick 
Never more ! 

Oh woe ! the North bears weeping 
Her treasure to earth's keeping. 
Up Cimbrians, join the train 
Of mourners. 

Wise, kind, to justice loyal. 
Thou, worthy to be royal, 
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Take this great name with thee 
To thy grave. 

Farewell, our joy departed I 
We can but weep sad-hearted. 
Take thou these tears with thee 
To thy grave f 

Cease, cease thi& weeping bitter: 
Be silent thou, my zitter, 
For now the King is borne 
To his grave." 



Every one felt in a more or less lively degree, even if 
he did not yet clearly enough perceive it, that tones so 
purely lyrical, streaming forth^fcoma genuine poetic 
inspiration, had never before been heard m the Danish 
tongue. Learned and unlearned, high and low, admired 
and praised this song, in which Evald had expressed 
the popular grief for the death of a universally beloved 
Prince ; he became at once famous — and nothing more. 
People ordered some copies of the cantata of the young 
theologic candidate of Walkendorf s College, and paid 
him a certain number of ducats ; but no one conceived an 
idea of the great poet that might be made of him. " No 
one,*' says Molbech, "considered that one poet such as 
Evald, was of more value to the growing literature of 
Denmark than a whole university of professors and gradu- 
ates.'^ But if people could not comprehend what an 
extraordinary talent, for this species of poetry, this cantata 
displayed, yet a far more important production, published 
in 1769 — ^his ** Adam and Eve" — a production to which 
Danish literature hitherto had furnished no parallel, 
might have opened the eyes of one person or another who 
was willing and had the power to advance the intellectual 
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lionour of the nation. But even here, where people 
claimed a sort of title to perceive the excellency of these 
themes, they remained stone blind. The Society of Polite 
Literature, calling itself a Patriotic Society, showed itself 
so little patriotic towards a poet whom its members might 
have rescued from a position of need and suflFering, and 
placed in a station in which he might have worthily 
developed his great powers, that they suffered him to sink 
unregarded. The indifference which they manifested to 
the "Adam and Eve," was repeated towards his ** Rolf 
Krage," the first original tragedy in Danish, which was 
published in 1770, but which the society did not deem 
worthy to be printed amongst its papers, nor could he 
procure it to be acted at the theatre. The hearty applause 
of Klopstock, and two German translations of "Rolf 
Krage," in one year, were some recompense to Evald for 
a slight at home, which only too clearly betrays the feeble 
literary taste of the times. 

Two years later, a Kberal Government, with Guldberg, 
himself a man of distinguished genius, at its head, and 
striving to call forth in Denmark a more national and 
patriotic spirit, might have been expected to have felt the 
value of a man Uke Evald ; but the poet had unfortunately 
composed a poem — "Philet'' — ^to the honour of the fallen 
minister, Bemstorf, and he remained imregarded by the 
ministers, except when they needed his services as a 
court-poet, whom they only rewarded as an ordinary writer 
of occasional verses. 

Still less was he esteemed as a dramatic poet, though 
he had shown in " Rolf Krage'' that he possessed the 
qualities capable, under favourable circumstances, of 
enabling him to reach a high rank in this noble depart- 
ment of poetry. After commencing, but never com- 
pleting, two fresh tragedies — " Erode," in Alexandrine 

S3 
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verse, and " Hamlet/' in iambics — ^he entered, in 1773, 
upon an entirely new field, in " Balder's Death," in which 
he introduced the old Northern gods and mythic persons 
into a drama, the most beautiful work which till that 
moment had appeared in the Danish language, and which 
showed what a grand stride Evald had made as a poetic 
artist since his '* Adam and Eve/' This drama was a 
regular and perfect tragedy, but in which the lyric 
element, which was so splendidly developed in Evald, 
blended with the dramatic. This drama was eagerly 
read ; and afterwards, when brought out on the stage, 
was received with acclamation ; but all the benefit which 
the author drew from this noble poein was fifty rix- 
doUars, which the before-mentioned Patriotic Society 
offered Denmark's greatest poet. 

In 1778 Evald wrote his lyrical drama, or opera of 
" The Fishermen," a composition full of life and passion, 
and abounding with lyrical beauty. This was the last 
important work which Evald produced. About 1 770, the 
year in which he produced " Rolf Krage,*' he became 
attacked by rheumatism to such a degree, that he was 
90on unable to walk upright, and eventually was chiefly 
confined to his bed, or to his easy chair, well lined with soft 
cushions. For the ten remaining years of his life he was 
racked by this torturing disease in such a manner, that 
he often lay with all his limbs drawn up together, and 
suffering the most excruciating agoniea To aggravate 
this misery, he was continually harassed with the most 
severe poverty. His mother was a woman of property, 
but she was far from affectionate to him, and was more- 
over irritated by his total want of economy; and therefore 
refused him any assistance in the midst of his accumu- 
lated sufferings. Thus, without all public support, for- 
saken by his relatives, abandoned by his own mother, to 
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the pity and aid of strangers, it is no wonder that he 
often fell into the deepest abysses of melancholy, from 
which nothing but his poetic labour, and his deep sense 
of religion, spite of his weaknesses and aberrations, could 
save him. 

One is instantly reminded, by the mingled virtues and 
failings of Evald, by his suflferings and public neglect, of 
the character and fortunes of our own inimitable Bums. 
In the midst of all this frightful and savage condition of 
wretchedness, Evald, with a wonderful power of victory 
over physical torture, ingratitude and unkindness, still 
went on in his career of glory, and produced in the midst of 
it his finest works. Still more wonderful was it, that he 
could, from such an abyss of evil, send forth merriment 
and satiric laughter. In 1771, an occasion which nearly 
concerned him, brought forth his satiric drama, "De 
Brutale Klappere," the Brutal Clappers, or Applauders. 
The theatre director, Niels Krogh Bredal, had written 
a so-called tragi-comedy, "The Royal Succession in 
Sidon :" a wretched production, which was heartily ridi- 
culed both in the theatre and out of it. Bredal, to avenge 
himself of his critics, determined to ridicule them on the 
staffe, and for this purpose he wrote a satiric play, called 

condemned by the audience ; while the friends of Bredal, 
and especially a particular knot of military officers, en- 
deavoured to put down the expression of disapprobation 
by physical force. In two days, Evald, though lying ill in 
bed, wrote his " Brutale Klappere,'* in which the stinging 
satire, aided by the just occasion, told amazingly. The 
castigation was richly deserved, both on Evald's own 
account, and the public's. This party had most unmer- 
cifully abused " Rolf Krage," and their present attempt 
was to destroy the right of the public to manifest its 
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disapprobation either in the theatre or elsewhere, of what 
it considered mischievous to morals or to taste. 

By this scarifying infliction, Evald, however, drew the 
malice of the castigated parties with more concentrated 
force upon himself They were chiefly Norwegians, and 
they united themselves into the so-called Norwegian 
Society, whichattacked unremittingly Evald*s productions, 
and declared themselves for Greek and French models, in 
opposition to the more imaginative, picturesque, and 
warmly-toned poetry which Evald had introduced, and 
which has since taken the name of the Romantic School 
In the following year, Evald produced a second satiric 
drama, "Harlequin Patriot," in which he efiectually 
ridiculed the folly of the swarming aoi-disant patriots, 
who, taking advantage of Struensee's extension of freedom 
of the press, flooded the public with plans for the better 
ordering of state aflfairs, in which the writers showed 
nothing but their own ignorance and incapacity ; their 
most prominent feature being hatred of the French and 
Germana 

During Evald's latter years, he was accustomed to 
spend the winters in Copenhagen ; but the summers at 
Rimgsted, or in a miller's house in the district of Kroge- 
rup. At Rungsted, he was in the house of the master 
fisherman Jacobson. Here he met with a female friend, 
whom, spite of his poverty and suffering condition, he 
would have married ; but this was prevented by his 
relatives suddenly removing him thence to Sobekhuus, 
near Kronborg, where his condition was in the highest 
degree wretched, and where he remained till 1777, when 
he came back to Copenhagen. The summer of 1779 he 
joassed in Gientofte. 

Towards the close ot loiaMe, ^fe^ bright gleams of the 
descendmg sun of existence ^ete ^\Qiw£^\K^\jL\ik&\if^ <^^ 
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pain. His complaint had reached that degree of painful- 
ness, that he could scarcely bear any movement ; but his 
last hostess, and motherly friend, Madame Schou, with 
whom he spent the few concluding years, did all that was 
possible to assuage his sufferings. As his fame had 
spread, his friends and admirers had increased ; and these 
(amongst whom were Privy Counsellors Carstens and 
Moltke, Dr. Schonheider, Bishop of Trondheim, and other 
eminent men) were accustomed to visit him, and enliven 
his otherwise painful hours, besides administering tenderly 
to his comfort He had now also a pension from Govern- 
ment of one hundred rix-doUars ; and the Queen-Dow- 
ager, Juliane Marie, caused " Balder's Death" to be per- 
formed for his benefit ; and the new edition of his works, 
which commenced in 1780, promised to add greatly to his 
income. But in March of the following year, he died, at 
the age of thirty-seven years and four months, his 
favourite volume, the " Messiah" of Klopstock, lying on 
his bed. 

Such was the life of Johannes Evald, a painfully inte- 
resting life of a painfully interesting man. As in the case 
of so many men of genius, where the imagination and the 
sensibilities overbalanced the prudential and calculating 
qualities, it was a strangely brilliant web of mingled 
gold and ordinary thread — a strangely blended fabric of 
glory and of grief. Of no poet are Shelley's words 
more true, that 



^ He learnt in suffering what he taught in song. 



»i 



As in the case of Bums, it was only when death had 
taken him away that men seemed to forgive him his 
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frailties and his overshadowing genius, and feel only — 
what a man was lost ! What had never been seen before 
in Denmark was seen at Evald's funeral A numerous 
uninvited multitude assembled before the humble dwelling 
of the deceased poet, and followed him to the grave. 
They felt then, Molbech happily remarks, in Denmark, 
even before Schiller had said it, that "the poet shall walk 
side by side with the King." 

The English reader, in perusing the earHer works of 
Evald, would probably feel them somewhat too senti- 
mental and wordy ; but it is necessary to bear in mind 
that Evald was then in a transition state, and that the 
whole literary system, with him and through him, was 
in revolution. Evald, with all the fire and force of a 
great and undeveloped genius within him, was heaving 
the piled earth of ages from himself and his land's mind. 
He was bursting forth from the rubbish of a dry and 
narrow school which had prevailed before him in Den- 
mark. The artificial classicality of France had enslaved 
the North, and the hour and the man were come, in 
which and by whom the lifeless system of mere fashion 
and verbiage was to be demolished. So much, so totally 
was Evald before his age, that not only did his beautiful 
and living compositions appear to his cotemporaries mon- 
strous violations of all good taste, which they not only 
refused to accept, but attacked with acrimony ; but if 
any one would know what the public then did admire, 
they may turn to Nordal Brun's stiflF, declamatory, and 
Frenchified tragedy, "Zarine,'' or to Niels Krogh 
Bredal's "Gram and Signfe,'' his "Royal Succession in 
Sidon," or his other dramatic trash. Moreover, when 
EvM wrote " Adam and Eve" and " Rolf Krage," he 
was very young •, and \i^ ^w«»& oi^^ 'tt:ditY-seven years 
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of age when he terminated an existence, three-fourths of 
which had consisted of sheer suffering. 

In " Adam and Eve *' we feel the subject, perhaps, 
sufficiently treated by Milton ; nevertheless, it is a fine 
and eloquent composition, in which the writer confines 
himself to the more human portion of the story — the 
Temptation and FaU. The influence of Evald's young and 
enthusiastic admiration of Klopstock is felt in it, and the 
want of the sinewy strength and more practical tone of 
Oehlenschlager ; but the whole is the expression of a 
youlthful spirit, all imagination, thrown into a wonderful 
effervescence by the " Messiah" of Klopstock, which was 
to Evald the opening of a totally new and divine world. 
It is not Milton, but Klopstock, which Evald, in this 
drama, is inspired by, and inspired to far more than a 
mere imitation. In the introduction of Eloah, the greatest 
of all created spirits, who comes forward as the repre- 
sentative of the Deity, who remains shrouded in the 
imapproachable light ; and Ironiel, the angelic friend of 
man, we have different elements to any in Milton. The 
genuinely poetic feeling prevailing throughout the piece* 
throws a charm like sun and breeze over the poem. 

" Rolf Krage " was the next drama of Evald's. In the 
meantime, he had read Shakspere and Ossian, and, 
according to his own expression, a new and boundless 
world of poetry was opened to him. He was completely 
emancipated firom the slavery of the French school, and 
longed to exercise his freedom. Probably, if he had read 
more of Shakspere, and less of Ossian, " Rolf Krage " 
would have less of that high style of language, and almost 
unhealthy tenderness of feeling, which places that drama 
rather amongst the romantic than the practical ones. It 
has all the warmth and unworldly passion of Schiller's 
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" Robbers/' and, in fact, proceeded from a similar con- 
dition of mind to that in which Schiller wrote that, his 
first tragedy. It is the outpouring of a noble heart, 
in which the most generous and exalted sentiments revel 
in all the inexperience of youth. 

" Rolf Krage" is the story of the tragic end of one of 
the old Danish kings, who lived on the edge of fabulous 
times, and whose sister Skuld^ heartless and ambitious, 
stirs up her husband, the King of Sweden, to assassinate 
him, while they are on a visit at his palace, and to seize on 
the throne. The drama wants greater simplicity of plot, 
and runs too much into dialogue ; but it abounds with 
the noblest sentiments, the most picturesque effects, and 
a full and unconstrained eloquence. In" Raider's Death," 
and still more in " The Fishermen," he shows that he has 
acquired a profounder glance into the real nature of 
poetry ; that it consists not so much in the play of the 
imagination, as in the power of realizing passion, genuine 
character, and the perfect truth of sentiment in every 
person and situation brought forward. Perhaps this 
power, the triumph of the poet, is nowhere more vigor- 
ously displayed by Evald in " Rolf Krage " than in the 
soliloquy of the guilty Skuld^, as she is plotting her 
brother's death. She goes forth into the wood surround- 
ing the palace in the night, to seek her accomplices, and 
is startled by the glimpse of two figures, who disappear 
amid the trees : 

What was that which rustled? I saw the shadows 
of two persons, who drew back amongst the thickets. 
Are we alone ? Ha ! what so agitates me ? The nearer 
that the moment comes, on which I have, day and night, 
80 long calculated, the more violently my heart beats. 
Thou, who in so many a ^ee^^«j& tw^^\3^1 shadow, or 
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goddess, or messenger of hell, who showed me inces- 
santly the son of Urse upon the throne, and Skuld^ in 
the dust ; who so often whispered to me of vengeance, 
blood, and freedom when these caves, when Upsala's 
cooling streams, with a gentle murmur, invited me to 
sleep. Where am I ? Ye gifts of Rolf, how can I men- 
tion you, and not die of shame ? Ha ! poison ! hell ! 
deadly poison of serpents in Nastrand, rend my heart in 
pieces, before it feels one weak sentiment ! SUence ! 
There something moved again ! I will never believe that 
the timid Rud^ (her sister, who suspects her design) 
keeps watch upon me. These detestable old trees, I will 
have them felled the moment that I come to live at 
Leyr^ ; they so easily terrify one. But away ! away, ye 
gloomy fancies I Ought I not to be glad, when all goes 
according to my wishes ? Yes ; I will endeavour to be 
glad. Hagbarth ! Where are you, Hagbarth and Skat^ !" 
(They come forward,) 

In " Balder's Death," the poet shows a striking advance 
in the artistic elaboration of his material. It is a master- 
piece of beauty, of sentiment, and eloquence of diction. 
It is full of the passion of an unhappy love ; and thus 
in reality expresses the sad and burning feelings of the 
poet's own heart. Here lies its strength, and the root of 
its witchery. The author has chosen Balder, the beau- 
tiful and good, the beloved of gods and men, the most 
wonderful personage of the old Northern Mythology, 
as so perfectly amid a system of martial glory and love 
of sanguinary strife, prefiguring the Christ of another and 
more world-wide system. Like Christ, he is God and 
man ; immortal, yet liable to death ; mild and peaceful, 
ftdl of a Divine benevolence, and destined to reign in 
heaven when Odin and his stem race had passed away. 
This singular and sublime being, "EWsid, fc\kr^m% *<5o.^ 
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version of Saxo, whence Shakspeare also drew his legend 
of Hamlet, makes deeply enamoured of Nanna, a daughter 
of earth, but who is equally attached to Hother, also 
a mortal Loke, the principle of evil, seeks the destruc- 
tion of Balder, and inspires Hother with jealousy. You 
feel a certain presage that Balder must be unhappy, and 
must falL The scLiy. in a wilderness amoxist wild 
rocks, the nature of the contest, the fire whidb tiie poet 
flings into his subject, from the experience of the same 
imhappy passion as Balder ; and the beautiftd lyrics, the 
very music of sorrow, of sympathy and despair, all com- 
bine to make the drama perfect in its mastery over the 
whole soul of the reader. The Valkyrior which Evald has 
introduced, with their supernatural presence and prog- 
nostics, show what e£fect the witches of Shakspeare had 
produced upon him. We cannot give a better specimen 
of this drama than from the meeting of the three Val- 
kyrior. They are armed as female warriors, and besides 
the spear which rests on their shoulders, they have each 
a short spear in their hands. They take hold of each 
other s hands, and dance in a circle, as they sing : 

ALL THREE. 

Over hill, over dale. 

O'er the sea's stormy waters, 

Unweariedly springing, 

Gk> Walhalla's daughters, 

Their gory way winging ; 

Die ! fight, and die ! 

The message they're bringing. 

THE FIRST. 

Not the sick-bed's wail. 

THE SECOND. 

Not hunger. 
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*TUE THIRD. 



Not capture. 



ALL THREE. 



But the warrior's last rapture, 
The death-wound are bringing 
Walhalla's daughters. 
Over hill, over dale, 
O'er the sea's stormy waters. 
Their gory way winging. 

THE FHtST. 

The wild crashing flight 
Of javeHns bright. 
Is my only delight. 

THE SECOND. 

The dying man's voice. 
The death-rattle's noise, 
Are my dearest of joys. 

THE THIRD. 

The mourner's loud woe. 
Where the slaughtered lie low, 
Makes my gladness o'erflow. 

ALL THREE. 

Die ! fight, and die ! 

Over hill, over dale. 

O'er the sea's stormy waters, 

Go Walhalla's daughters, 

Their gory way winging. 

Die ! fight, and die ! 

Is the message they're bringing. 

THE FIRST. 

I heard a sound of weapons — ^but 'tis hushed. 
How long yet tarries he— the noble hero 1 
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THE SECOND. 

Whom waitest thou ? 

THE FIRST. 

And thou — what would my sister ? 

In this drear waste that blood hath never stained ? 

THE SECOND. 

What brings us hither when the fight hath ceased — 
Where scarce a sword from Ymer's time drew blood 1 
Was it a god who urged us ? Was it Fate ? 

THE FIRST. 

Thou know'st the morning sun did redly gild 
Ten thousand gUttering spears on Scotland's hills ; 
High beat each warrior's heart — ^they pressed 
SUently forward, waiting but my war^jry. 
That was my way. But hear what strangest scene 
Did stop my flight upon these desolate hills, etc. 

The dialogue of the Valkyrior is continued in a charac- 
teristic strain, and they end by giving to Hother certain 
fatal weapons. The scene is too long for quotation, but 
we may take the following passage as a specimen of the 
noble sentiments which Evald puts into the mouth of 
Balder. He is speaking of Hother : 



Ah ! why do I not crush the audacious youth ! 
Yet Nanna loves him ; — and becomes it Balder 
To trouble Nanna ? Teach her tender heart 
Despair, — and darken her clear eye 
With heavy tears ? And what is his offence 1 
The noble warrior loves ! — Ah ! who can see thee. 
Thou cruel one, Mnmove^'V 'BmX.V^ ^^^%,^ me ! 
Oh ! he is young and\ia^^^ \ wA*\^\ 
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Should slay him nqje, it would be Nanna's love, 
Not his defiance I should punish. Then 
Let not thy pure flame, my heart, degrade Ihee. 
No, Balder ! love and die, but keep thy woi-th. 
Ah ! let me lose my love, my all. Great Father ! 
And Nanna's self — ^yes, let me lose my Nanna ; 
But only not the virtue which adores her. 

He hangs his shield on the tree opposite to the one where 
Hother's hangs, and rears his spear against it, in sign of 
peace. 

In " Rolf Krage" and "Balder's Death," Evald had, 
as we have observed, opened up to future poets the 
affluent mine of national poetry; but he himself was 
not destined to pursue the lode. It was not till five 
years after its publication that •' Balder 's Death " could 
obtain representation, when it produced the most startling 
effect ; but then its author was near his end. " Rolf 
Krage " was never acted. 

But, after all, the lyrical drama of '* The Fishermen " 
is perhaps the most perfect and most powerful of all 
Evald's compositions. In this be takes his subject from 
common life— a, life belonging to Denmark as to England 
— the life of the coast, of sailors, and the sea. The opera 
is foimded on a simple incident — ^the wreck of a Scottish 
ship, in 1775, on the coast of Noh^den, near the fishing 
hamlet of Hombek. The incidents were much as Evald 
relates them ; one man only was saved, and that by five 
fishermen at the utmost risk of their lives. These brave 
men refused to receivefrom the rescued stranger the recom- 
pense which he offered, declaring they had only done 
their duty ; but a Danish gentleman who heard of it, 
settled a pension on them. 

Simple as is the material of Evald's drama, it is found 
capable of exciting the deepest interest. Evald was accus- 
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tomed to wander amongst the peftBantry and fishermen in 
his summer sojourns on the coast ; to enter their houses, 
and converse with them. He was well acquainted with 
their character, their manners, and modes of thinking ; 
he has not, therefore, made his actors perfect. One 
of the young fishermen's sweethearts is selfish enough 
to endeavour to keep back her lover from his noble enter- 
prise to save human Uves ; the other is, at first, more 
concerned for the loss of their fishing-net, than for the 
danger of the shipwrecked men. Their miserable poverty 
is forcibly delineated, and the sordid cares of such crush- 
ing indigence are depicted as they exist ; but as the action 
proceeds, as the danger increases, and the interest on 
behalf of the unhappy people naturally heightens, all that 
is weak and selfish in their hearts gives way, and the 
noble sympathies which lie at thebottom of evexy hmnan 
soul rise up, and stand forth in their proper and divine 
amplitude. These weak and calculating girls themselves 
desire to go and face death for the perishing strangers. 
This little drama, by the intense interest which it excites, 
testifies to the power of the writer, while the music of the 
versification delights the ear. In a happy moment, in this 
piece, Evald struck off the masterly lyric of " King Chris- 
tian," which has become the national song of Denmark. 
A writer in " The Foreign Quarterly Review " has pro- 
nounced Evald to be " the most perfect Ijnical poet that 
the world has ever seen f and that Campbell has never 
produced anything so simple, so powerful, so stirring, 
and complete in all its parts a^ 



KING CHRISTIAN. 

King Chiislioii a\.oo^V3 VJciaVi^'^ xnaat, 
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His sword dealt blows so fell and last, 
Through Swedish helms and skulls it passed, 

Mid smoke and night. 
" Fly !" cried they, " fly ! fly all who can— 
Who dare face Denmark's Christian 

In fight r 

Niels Juel he heard the tempest blow ; 

Now, for your Ufe ! 
Aloft he bade the red flag go. 
Stroke upon stroke he dealt the foe ; 
They cried aloud, while tempests blow, 

" Now, for your Ufe ! 
" Fly !" cried they aU, " to shelter fly ! 
For who can Denmark's Juel defy 

In strife ?" 

Oh, sea ! the fires of Wessel clave, 

Thy death-smoke dread, 
Here to thy bosom fled the brare ; 
Round him flashed terror and the grave ; 
The ramparts heard the roar which drave 

Through death-smoke dread ; 
From Denmark thundered Tordenshield, 
To Heaven for aid they all appealed, 

And fled. 

Thou Danish path of fame and might, 

Oh, gloomy sea ! 
Receive thy friend, who for the right 
Dares danger face, in death's despite, 
Proudly as thou the tempest's might ! 

Oh, gloomy sea ! 
And lead me on, though storms may rave. 
Through strife and victory to my grave; 

With thee ! 



Tordenskiold, literally Thundershield, is the same Ad- 
airal who is called by his own pio^er ivsjcaa ot "W^^esfiiV^ 
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in the beginning of the same stanza. He rose from the 
rank of a tailor's apprentice to that of a Vice- Admiral and 
a nobleman, and received the title of Tordenskiold, for his 
gallantry, from the King. We have Anglicised his name 
a little, for our own convenience. 

There are still many of Evald's compositions which we 
have not named, but which are extremely beautiful His 
comedy of " The Old Bachelors," upon whom Evald pro- 
posed a tax, to enable poor lovers to marry ; his " Phile- 
mon and Baucis ;" his translation of " Stabat Mater,"' 
a most masterly performance ; his ** Rungsted's Lyksali- 
ghed — ^the Happiness or Delights of Rungsted," the place 
on the coast where he spent so many of his summers- 
a poem of the greatest popularity in Denmark ; and his 
" Morning Song,'' a noble hymn ; with a whole volume 
of fine lyrics, add greatly to the fame of Evald as one of 
the most powerful and fascinating poets of his country. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

LITERATURE OF DENMARK, FROM EVALD TO BAGOBSEN. 

During the forty years which succeeded the death of 
Evald, or from his death to that of Baggesen, Denmark 
produced a great number of poets, and Uteraiy men of 
various kinds. None of these, however, reached the 
height of reputation of either of these writers, though 
there are names amongst them which Denmark will not 
willingly let die, and whose works may stUl be read with 
much pleasure by those sufficiently familiar with the 
language to appreciate those delicacies and felicities of 
expression which constitute an essential portion of their 
beauty. Of those writers chiefly distinguished by their 
dramatic and lyrical productions, we now proceed to give 
that brief notice which only our limits will allow. 

Johannes Wibe, who died in 1783, was the author of 
comedy of considerable merit. Bull was the author also 
of ethic and didactic poems, but was by no means of 
high standing About this period the two brothers, 
Trojel, made some reputation by their satirical poems and 
drinking songs. Of these, Peter Magnus possessed, per- 
haps, the most talent. He was one of six brothers, bom 

VOL. I. T 
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at Fugleviig parsonage in Funen, where his father was 
clergyman. His mother was the sister of the celebrated ^ 
professor of law, P. Kofod Anchor. He became, after | 
his completed education, tutor in several families, espe- 
cially in that of Count Wedel. By this appointment he 
was carried away from his quiet but active occupation in 
Borch's College, and in the house of his uncle, Kofod 
Anchor, by which he was preparing for the legal profes- 
sion and for promotion by family influence. He was 
brought within the vortex of the follies and dissipations of 
the Court, and his prospects were then suddenly clouded by 
the death of Frederick V. and the quickly succeeding de- 
cease of Count Wedel. Trojel lost his situation, afterwards 
engaged in others, became auditor of a regiment, and 
finally retired in despair to the residence of a younger 
brother. Inspector Trojel, in the obscure district of Odd^ 
herred, where he died a disappointed man in 1793, at 
the age of fifty. His principal productions are satirical 
episiaes, drinking songs, eta 

His brother, Peter Kofod Trojel, is principally known 
by his bacchanalian lyrics, though he has also written 
much serious poetry. After many disappointments, he 
became town and district judge in Faaborg, and the 
Salvig district in Funen, where he died in 1784, at the 
early age of thirty. 

Of a much higher rank in the world of poetry was 

JOHAN HERMAN WESSEL. 

He was born in 1742 in the parish of Vestby, in the 
diocese of Aggerhuus, in Norway. His father was dean 
and parish priest there. His mother was Helena Schu- 
macher. He was the nephew of the famous Admiral 
Wessel, better known by the name of Tordenskiold, cele- 
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brated in Evald's " King Christian." The Admiral 
appears to have been a regular sort of dare-devil seaman, 
and the most extraordinary instances of courage are 
related in his life. Such was his fame that George I. of 
England desired to see him, and Tordenskiold was on his 
way to England, when during a short stay at Hanover 
one* of his attendants was fleeced by a Colonel Stael, 
who pretended to have a snake with seven crowned heads, 
and by this lure drew in people to gamble. The Admiral 
denouncing the swindler in a public company as an arrant 
knave, was suddenly accosted by the man himself, who 
called upon him to retract his iassertion, threatening to 
chastise Tordenskiold with his cane. The Admiral re- 
peating his assertion, snatched the cane, and belaboured 
the blackleg Colonel before the company till he broke the 
cane, and then flung it out of the window. A challenge 
was the consequence, but Tordenskiold very properly 
dedined it with such a scamp, but was afterwards per- 
suaded by pretended friends to accept it With a chival- 
rous feeling, however, the Admiral refused pistols, being 
the best shot of his day, and, therefore, feeling sure that 
he should kill his antagODist, swords were decided upon ; 
but here again Tordenskiold contented himself with going 
to the place of meeting with a common dress-sword, 
while his base enemy came with a great heavy one. 
The consequence was that Tordenskiold, spite of his ad- 
mirable swordsmanship, was killed, and so never reached 
England. 

Of such a family, Johan Wessel was destined to fight 
his battles with the pen He was educated at home till 
his fourteenth year; then was sent to the grammar 
school at Christiania ; and thence to the University of 
Copenhagen, and passed his first examination in 1761, 
with a good character — ^his philosophical one the follow- 

T 2 
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ing year with the character of Laudabilis, His father 
being unable any longer to support the expense of his 
studies, he commenced giving lessons to private pupils, - 
and soon after accepted the part of tutor in the family ^. 
of Conference-Counsellor Bomemann, who was a fellow- ^ 
countryman from Bergen, and General- Auditor to Den- / 
mark and the Duchies. ^< 

In his leisure hours in this family he accomplished ^^ 
himself by the study of German, French, and English, tc 
and prosecuted the latter with great ardour till he was m 
able to speak and write with remarkable readiness. He re 
read almost everything in English of note in polite litera- n 
ture. At a later period he studied Italian, and still later \] 
Spanish. i • 

It was during Wessel's abode in Counsellor Bome- 
mann's family, that in 1772, he published his celebrated \ 
comedy, ** KiaBrlighed uden Stromper," (Love without 
Stockings). This was a parody on Kjogh Bredal's 
" Koyal Succession in Sidon,'' and still more on Nordal 
Brun's " Zarine,'' an imitation of Voltaire's tragedy of 
" Zaire." 

It is curious that the Norwegian Literary Society, which 
had so hotly attacked Evald's " Rolf Kjrage" and other 
productions, had now grown into great strength, and had 
introduced into the North that sort of literary club-Ufe 
which then was so fashionable in England. The clubs 
at which the various literary parties in London assembled 
under their respective chiefs, where Dryden, Pope, Addi- 
son, Swift, Gay, Bolingbroke, and, in fact, all the prin- 
cipal literary men had assembled or still did, had here 
their counterparts. The Norwegian club assembled at 
Juel's coffee-house in Svartegaden, and counted amongst 
its members Nordal "Brvm, O.G. Meyer, the brothers 
Wibe, Wessel,thebTot\ieTs¥T\m««i,C»cJ^"^^^ 
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Prahl, Fasting, Treschow, and others, chiefly Norwegians 
The Evald party met at Nergaard's coffee-house in Bad- 
stuestraden. The Norwegian Society seems, however, to 
have by far taken the lead. It offered premiums for the 
best poems, small, and rather as a mark of honour than 
of profit, consisting at first of a pimch-bowl called the 
twelve-skilling-bowl, afterwards of a gold ring with a 
green stone which the prize-winners were accustomed to 
wear ; ajid finally one with a blue enamel bearing a harp 
and the motto — " Vos Ezemplaria Graeca.'* No more costly 
reward was ever given. The Society of Belles Lettres 
which appears to have sprung from members of both 
hostile societies who did not agree in all the opinions of 
either, or were averse to utter one-sidedness, gave money- 
rewards, and we find Evald receiving fifty rix-doUars on 
the printing of his " Balder's Death" in their collection. 
The Norwegian Society published three volumes of its 
poems : one in 1775, three years after its establishment ; 
one in 1783, and the third and last in 1793. After that 
the society continued as a literary club till 1813, so that 
altogether it existed forty-one years, its publications ex- 
tending over only half that time. In Boye's Life of 
Wessel, we have this account of the mode of life in this 
celebrated club : " Thus had the Norv^egian Society, the 
most favourite resort of our poet, acquired both a literary 
and social existence. The sons of the mountains by no 
means excluded from their association the sons of the 
dales ; on the contrary, many Danes were received, sent in 
contributions, and wore the ring as well as the Nor- 
wegians ; but in constitution and tone, in the daily 
assembly, and on all occasions of public ceremony, the 
society was essentially Norwegian. The spacious hall of 
the society, especially on winter afternoons and evenings, 
was numerously frequented. It was but moderately 
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furnished with old tables and chairs by the walls, and a 
large table in the midst The place was filled with 
people, some sitting, some standing, some in groups 
walking to and fro, but all usually in lively conversation. 
Tobaccorsmoke, like a light mist, shrouded the scene, its 
heroes, and its merriment. There appears to have been 
some other apartments adjoining the large hall, for the 
purpose of more private talk. At least there was such a 
room, where the hostess. Madam Juel, who was a very 
sensible kind woman, who took a lively interest and pride 
in the society, and was regarded by the members quite 
with a filial feeling, was to be found, and into which, 
Bahbek says, in his time, only the old heads, and a few 
especial favourites amongst the young, had entrance. 
Here was preserved in conversation the memcary of the 
chief founders, Wessel and Wibe, and the other deceased 
or absent members ; and they were talked of in such a 
manner that you expected every moment to see them 
enter the room.'' 

In the hall, it was sought as much as possible, from the 
society's earliest days, to recal the ancient Norway. You 
heard there the conversation in the accent of the father- 
land, and found everywhere in it the Norwegian equality 
and hospitable cordiality. Freedom reigned in its inter- 
course, its speech, its opinions, and its jokes ; and these 
last difi^ed themselves wittily, and occasionally without 
restraint, through the whole life of the company. This 
freedom of utterance and of jest was the association's 
most precious privilege ; no one took offence at a witty 
stroke, or entertaining raillery, as if personal to himself: 
all were at liberty to retaliate in good hiunour, and were 
well aware that the laughter of one moment was quite 
open to be laughed at \.\i^ xvaxt. The founder, and tiie 
most distinguished meicSoet^, ^«t^ x^a xsjksst^ ^'xfc\ss!^^\si 
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a joke than the rest " The tone which prevailed, how- 
ever/' says Rahbek, "was that of fun rather than ridicule ; 
and when ridicule existed, it was not at the cost of 
character or honour." Prahl, one of the most celebrated 
members, was one of those who most frequently run the 
gaimtlet of this jocose humour, from his oddity and 
eccentricity. On one occasion he took a solemn leave of 
the members, being about to set out on a voyage to Tran- 
quebar, and to remain there some years. It happened, 
however, that the ship, after a few days* voyage, was com- 
pelled by bad weather to put back to Copenhagen. Prahl 
went ashore, and proceeded immediately to the club- 
house. Wessel, who stood at a window, discovered him 
coming up the street, and in all haste communicating 
the fact to those present, begged that nobody would take 
the slightest notice of him imtil he, Wessel, had first 
accosted him. Prahl entered somewhat solemnly, full of 
expectation of the astonishment such a reappearance 
would. excite. No surprise was manifested, no welcome 
expressed, no joy ; every one went on with their concerns, 
Wessel only advanced from the window towards him 
slowly, and with the most easy indifference, taking hold 
of his sleeve, said : " I see, father, thou hast got a new 
coat" Prahl's mortification at such a cool reception now 
burst forth in indignation, which was at once accompauied 
by a imiversal outbreak of merry laughter. 

The society at this club must have been very charming, 
if we judge from what we have just quoted, as well as 
from Johannes Wibe's " Welcome Song," which used to be 
sung on inauguration of a new member, and from which 
we take the following stanzas : 

" This wine cup quivering to the brim 
Our brotherhood has ftUed to hVm. 
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Whom first we here amongst us see ; 
Welcome be thou to Freedom's seat ; 
To gladness stingless and complete 
Our northern brethren welcome thee ! 

We love our Mends ; we live elate : 
We have no time to spend in hate ; 
Life is too short for love alone ; 
We speed our youthful days along 
In mirth and gladness, and iu song- 
Honour our sure foundation stone ! 

Here canst thou find thee friends most true. 

If friendship be the aim in view ; — 

If common honour be thy goal, 

Fill up thy glass with generous wine, 

High 'gainst thy neighbour's glass ring thine. 

To Norway's brotherhood drink the skole !" 

No circumstance could demonstrate more strikingly 
the perfect freedom of opinion, and toleration of criticism, 
which reigned in this society, than the fact that the ridi- 
cule of Wessel's "Love without Stockings'' was not 
directed against the Evald school and party, but against 
those who were members of his own Norwegian Society, 
or who were supported by it Brun was a member; 
BjTOgh Bredal, if not a member, was defended by all its 
partizanship. But Wessel, as on the one hand, he would 
not join the blind and indiscriminating fierceness of 
attack on Evald, so, on the other, he was quite alive to 
the follies and mischief of the enthusiasts for French 
literature. Brun and Bredal imitated all the nonsense of 
the classical writers, rhymed tragedies and sing-song 
verse of France, and not only so, but the unprincipled 
doctrines of the compositions of the day. In the French 
tragedies, imitated very MXXifeSi'^ \iCi^ Vcl \aa5sssL<^^ and 
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sentiment by Brun and BredaJ, the heroes of the pieces 
still call themselves heroes, though they are the prettiest 
scoundrels possible ; commit all sorts of crimes, but still 
talk in lofty oratorical style of virtue, strife, crime, and 
revenge. Wessel has admirably ridiculed this in his 
parody of " Love without Stockings.'' The hero, Johan, 
is a tailor, who has not a pair of stockings to get 
married in ; but as his mistress insists on being married 
within twelve hours, or declares that she will accept his 
rival, Mads, the hero, by the advice of Mette, the confi- 
dant of Grethe, the heroine, steals a pair of his rival's. 
Mette, in the true style of the plays of Brun and Bredal, 
tells him that to steal in heroic style is not to steal, it is 
an exploit, and that he has only to talk largely of it as an 
heroic deed. The tailor trembles, however, at the idea of 
discovery, and feels that his valour will prove very much 
like Bob Acres'- 

JOHAN. 

I'm very much afraid the hero will ooze out, 
And back the tailor come more pitiful than stout. 

METTE. 

The hero may turn pale, and tremble heart and knee, 

Yet not a whit the less a hero still may be. 

Yes, certainly, Seigneur, thou may'st lose heart and breath, 

Be cowardly and mean, yet find a hero's death. 

If only thou like them talk loftily and large. 

When from the world at last the rogues get their discharge. 

Or as Baggesen has happily expressed it : 

" The heroic mood is this — ^in life to get a 
Chance when you can — and die like Wessel's Mett6, 
Like Grethe, Jasper, or the tailor lover, 
That ia to aay — die only to recover. 
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To die !— that's nothing ! — ^pho! nothing whatever- 

But to live ! ah friend ! — that's the poser 

Which to get over few in these times know, Sir !** 



"Love without Stockings," on its publication, was 
received with universal acclamation. It was anonymous, 
but the poet's name soon transpired, and he became 
famous at once. On being placed on the boards, it met 
with the same enthusiastic applause, and has continued to 
hold its place in the public estimation ever since. 

After the publication, Wessel left the house of Counsel- 
lor Bomemann, and depended on his pen, and on teaching 
by the hour. He received the prize from the Norwegian 
Society for two poems which were highly esteemed, called 
** Contentment," and " Sleep" He also wrote another 
comedy, entitled " Fortune Better than Understanding," 
which; however, did not add to his reputation. Besides 
these, he wrote a considerable number of that kind of 
amusing stories in verse, which about that period were so 
much the fashion in all the literature of Europe. Our 
own readers may imagine their character by recalling 
" The Three Warnings," " The Three Black Crows," and 
the similar productions of that period; imd a great 
quantity of prologues, epigrams, impromptus, new-years' 
verses, and other occasional poems. They display a rich 
fund of wit, humour and poetic talent. But it was the 
fortune of Wessel to struggle, like his cotemporaiy 
Evald, with poverty ; and this fearful wrestling with the 
world, ended in depressing his energies, and plunging 
him into an habitual melancholy. In 1776, he was seized 
with a painful disorder, which for a long time confined 
him to his bed. The State offered him as little assistance 
as it had done to Eva\d. It "^^ SQi%%<5»ted to him, during 
Ouldberg's Admmistratioii^to ^j^^m%^OKm%<^l\sfl^ 
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the poet's application is thus related by Oehlenschlager, in 
his Autobiography, as communicated to him by Bahbek : 

The friend who urged him to the step of applying to 
the Minister, lent him a wig and a pair of silk breeches to 
appear in. Guldberg, unaccustomed to see him in such 
disguise, said: "Who are you?' "I am Wessel," said 
the poet. Guldberg still looked strange at him ; on 
which Wessel plucked off the wig, and thrust it into his 
pocket Guldberg then at once recognized him, and 
asked : " In what he could serve him V " Your Ex- 
cellency,'' said Wessel, " there may possibly be some office 
where there is much to gain, and very little to do ; and 
for such a post I feel myself particularly qualfied." The 
Minister seemed as though he could not understand that, 
turned his snuff-box in his hands, and again asked in 
what he could serve him. " Oh !" said Wessel, "give me 
a pinch of snuff, father !" took it, bowed, and went his 
way. Wessel was no snuff-taker, but he said this to 
catch at the occasion to get away. So ended his quest 
of Government patronage. In 1778, however, he was 
appointed translator to the theatre, with a small salary of 
from two hundred to three hundred rix-dollars, and two 
years later he married, and the foUowing yeax had a son 
bom. 

His domestic life at this period seems to have had a 
happy effect on his tone of mind. He wrote some of his 
most popular poems, as " The Fork," and " Good and 111 
in all Countries." In 1784 he began a weekly periodical, 
with the singular title, " Votre Serviteur Otiosis,'* con- 
taining tales in verse. This was imdertaken in the hope 
of adding to his scanty income ; but poverty still pursued 
him ; and, like Bums, he, too, sought to forget his cares 
in the club-house of the Norwegian Society over the 
punch-how\ and at various other p\xV)\ift p\aftfe's>^^\^<5t<^V^ 
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amused the people with composing epigrams and im- 
promptus. At one house in particular he was to be 
found, Hemmert's, at the comer of Oestergade and St. 
Jorgensgade. Here on forenoons came many poets and 
artists ; and amongst others, the poets Zetlitz and Rein, 
the actors Preisler and Gielstrup, and, at that time, 
esteemed painter, Busch. In the affcemoons he adjourned 
to the Norwegian Club, and punch. It is a sorrowful 
scene which this period of his life presents. Spite of the 
temporary enlivenment of society and wine, his melan- 
choly grew rapidly upon him. Wine or spirits only could 
for a short time raise him out of it ; and the first line of 
his epitaph, written by himself : 

"He ate and drank, was never glad,^^ 

ought properly, according to Rahbek, to have been : 

" He without drink was seldom glad." 

He died in December, 1786, at the age of forty-three ; 
and his effects were not enough to pay the cost of his 
funeral, which was therefore defrayed by the Norwegian 
Society, who followed him to the grave, and laid him in 
the Trinity churchyard, by the side of Evald. 



We may here merely indicate the names of several 
writers who were popular in their day, but not of sufficient 
prominence to require a detailed account. Charlotte 
Dorothea Biehl attracted attention by her dramatic 
writings ; Catherine Boje, Sophie Buchholm, and Louisa 
Undenkrone, in various departments of poetry, belong to 
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this time. Luxdorf 's bnlliant criticism ; Wivet's passable 
comedy ; the immature poems of Niels Weyer, who 
died at one-and-twenty ; and the clever epigrams, and 
respectable tragedy of " Hermione," of Claus Fasting ; 
we only point at their respective niches as we pass. 
Edward Colbiomsen was the author of one poem of some 
merit on "Spring," in imitation of Thomson, and acquired 
a good deal of notoriety by his frequenting the Norwegian 
club-house. He went to the West Indies on Government 
appointment, and died a magistrate at St Croix, in 
1793. 

EDWABD STORM. 

Storm, like Wessel, and several other of the earlier 
poets of Denmark, was a teacher by the hour. Like 
Wessel, he was well acquainted with poverty ; but he was 
of most economical habits, and was contented with his lot 
He was a Norwegian by birth, and went to Denmark to 
study. His native place was Baage, in GuldbrandsdaJ, 
where his father was clergyman, and where he was bom, 
in 1749. He passed part of his youth in Norway, and 
part in Copenhagen. In 1774, when he was only twenty- 
five, he came forth with a mock-heroic poem called 
" Brager," which describes a rural dean going his rounds 
at Easter to collect his pask-eg^, and his unlucky loss of 
them. He may be said to be the first poet in Denmark 
who introduced the true hexameter, for Arreboe's metre 
was not, as it has been called, the hexameter, but an 
Alexandrine. Storm made himself well known, too, as 
the enthusiastic admirer and Mend of Evald, when all the 
world almost was attacking him. For this. Storm, though 
a Norwegian, was refused admission into the Norwegian 
Club. A weakness of the chest prevented him from 
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becoming an advocate, as he proposed, and Inspector of 
the Efterslagt-Selskabets Real Skole ; literally, the 
Posterity Company's School ; this, however, brought him 
but a scanty income. Shortly before his death he was 
made manager of the theatre, and oddly enough, as it 
would be thought here, a member of the commission for 
preparing a new Psalm-book ; but he died before its com- 
pletion. 

Storm's " Brager" did not create him much reputation ; 
but his " Narrative Poems and Fables," which he 
published in 1782, and his "Collected Poems," in 1785, 
were read with much avidity. His Fables and Stories, in 
the manner of La Fontaine and Gallert, if they do not 
equal those of his models, are stUl extremely beautiful. 
There is a certain trace of want of vigour about them, as 
there was in his constitution ; but they possess a very 
attractive freedom and fluency of style. They breathe an 
open, manly warmth of patriotism and devotion, and a deep 
satisfaction in life, that are really charming. He wrote, 
as a prize poem for the Society of Literatui^, a poem on 
National Bight, and one on Freedom of the Press. In 
1786, the Society for Posterity began the publication of 
Songs for the Peasantry, which they had sold in the 
streets by the hawkers. Many of these Storm supplied ; 
and they are to be foimd in his collected poems. His 
Ballad Poems display greSt beauty and spirit, especially 
" Zinklar's Song," which was extremely popular. His 
hymns, too, have great merit; as his *' Longing after 
Christ ;" " The Christian s Hope ;" " By Christ's Cross." 

Storm was never a disciple of that bacchanal jollity 

which prevailed too much amongst the literary men of his 

time ; but he was to be found of an evening in a certain 

comer at a particular ta\Aft m ^Jti^ N^^H-known Dreier's 

Club, where a select circVe oi toftxAa ^^^x^^ ^ssssss^^ 
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him, and enabled him to forget for a few hours his 
miserable salary of two hundred rix-dollars, and his two 
little back rooms in the school-house of the Society for 
Posterity. His weakness increasing, he was conveyed to 
the Frederick's Hospital, where he died in 1794, aged 
forty-five. 

There is one deed of Storm's which will always give 
him a claim on the gratitude of posterity. He it was 
who met Oehlenschlager as a poor lad in the gardens of 
Fredericksborg, and taking him by the hand, conducted 
him to his father, and promised him a place in the Pos- 
terity School, and performed it, thus giving to Denmark 
a far greater poet than himself 

As a specimen of Storm's poetic talent, we quote a 
lyric which celebrates a dififerent species of hero to those 
which were idolized by the ancient Scalds— a true hero of 
modem and better days. 

NIEIfi LEMBEK. 

Niels Lembek's was a Norway honoured name, 

Its benefactor, teacher, friend, 

Who for distinction needed not to claim 

Such weight as rank can lend. 

He drew no splendour from high place 

He sought from war no sanguine grace. 
But bless6d shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

A fiery impulse early boimd his heart 

Unto his noble native land. 

Which an intensest yearning did impart 

A true son 'mid its sons to stand. 

To spend his talents and his days 

In industry afar from praise. 

But blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow deVv^ ^Xv^ \^K 
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High in his view 'mid all productive toil 

Was that which in man's sweat 

Draws bread by sturdy hand- work from the soil 

And fructifies the state. 

For what's a country without bread ? 

This wise man as his maxim said. 
And blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow deb^e the lea. 

His science now with all his power he planted 

Throughout the field he chose, 

A peasant's home was all the home he wanted ; 

He found it, and — repose. 

He felt the soHd worth that lies 

In unobtrusive industries. 

And blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

From Arild's time the hall and lands lay waste 

And for man's cidture sighed ; 

Wild heather, thistledown by wild winds chased — 

These imto Lembek cried. 

" Well then ! ye wolds, be mine ! — yield good !" 

This spoke the patriot as he stood. 
And blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

Forth flew the owk ; the wild beasts fled amain 

From their old dens and lairs 

As homes of men the tumbling huts again 

At Lembek's word rose fair. 

Meadow and field grew clear 

From mossy stone-heaps drear. 

And blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

The ancient boundary marks gave way to sections 
Of field enclosing stone ; 

He clears, and sows and plants in all directions, 
Such crops were never known ! 
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In briefest time how wondrous stand 

The triumphs of Niel Lembek*s hand. 
And blessed shall his'^emory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

Why ! the whole province his skill beautifieth ! 

He knows it scarce again ! 

But what a voice ! how his example crieth ! 

To neighbouring husbandmen ! 

All bj his soUd sense are led 

And in his footsteps proudly tread. 
And blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

And Lembek*s skill — ^has it not selfish ends ? 

O ! what is gold to such a soid! 

He shows that wealth on virtuous zeal attends ; 

His brother's good his goal. 

To Lembek Norway owes high thanks 

For scores Uke him in labour's ranks. 
And blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

llie countryman such honour ne*er achieves 

Where'er his name is spoken 

As when he from Niels Lembek's hand receives 

The ploughman's silver token. 

For Lembek's tokens — far and wide 

Are held in high and conscious pride. 
And bless^ shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

And in his youthful years he rural lays 

Sang to the mountain's hardy race, 

In cultivation's and in labour's praise 

Warm and of simplest grace. 

Ah ! would that every poet's strain 

Like Lembek's brought the people gain. 
But blessed shall his memory be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 
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The fame he proudly shunned while he did live ^ 

Now follows him in marble proud ;* 

And we too, brethren, to his name will give 

A lofty place 'mid peans loud. 

The greatest man can feel no shame 

To hear us sing his virtuous fieime. 

And glonous shall Niels Lembek be 
While plough and harrow delve the lea. 

* Niels Lembek has had a monument erected to him at Jagerspriis. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LITERATURE FROM EVALD TO BAGOESEN, CONTINUED. 

Tyge Bothe is remembered rather as a prose writer 
than as a poet, and chiefly by his work on " The Love of 
one's Country." This is a fine specimen of polished 
style ; and as a prose writer he may be ranked with his 
cotemporary, Sneedorf, having, like him, contribute i 
greatly to refine the language. In his poetic efforts* 
however, he was not so happy, and his *' Destiny of Man" 
is far more didactic than inspired. 

Johan Nordal Brun is a name which we cannot pass 
with a mere mention, as we may several writers of this 
period — as Povel Dankel Bast, known for his poetry and 
epigrams ; J. C. Tode, who is strictly a German, but who 
lived and wrote as a Dane, and is distinguished by his 
comedies, fables, and humorous pieces. His fables are 
considered to be amongst the best in the language. 
His " Satiriske Afhandlinger'' are extremely clever, and 
abounding in merriment. His comedies, popular in his 
day, do not so well bear the test of time. Thomas Chris- 
tian Bruun acquired considerable reputation as a writer 
of tales and satires ; the same did Laurits Hasse as a 
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novelist. Olufsen was the author of ac comedy en- 
titled " Gnlddaasen," which was extremely popular. 
Horrebow and Abrahamson are names not to be omit- 
ted in poetry, though the latter has other claims. 
Samsoe gained a great name in tragedy, particularly 
by his "Dyvecke." Still more popular, however, was 
Nordal Brun, still more completely have his tragedies 
gone into oblivion. But though they themselves are 
unread, their appearance created an excitement which will 
never be forgotten in Danish Uterary history. Brun's 
" Zarine,'' an imitation of Voltaire, was the first Danish 
tragedy brought upon the stage, and was received by the 
pubUc with extraordinaiy enthusiasm, though not only a 
play wretched in composition but unsound in morals. 
As we have seen, the attempts of the more discerning to 
express their disapproval of it, and of Bredal's ** Royal 
Succession of Sidon," called forth a theatrical war, into 
which Wessel eventually came with his " Love without 
Stockings." The severest criticism upon " Zarine," at the 
time was, that of the critic and essayist Jacob Baden ; 
and though it was not well supported by the rest of the 
men of letters, it afterwards received such an analysis by 
Abrahamson, as opened the eyes of the public to its 
poverty. 

Brun was by profession a clergyman, and getting a 
hint from Quldberg or Luxdorf that he was not likely to 
receive promotion in the Church till he had written a 
tragedy on a Danish subject, he seized on the old hero, 
Einer Tambeskiselver, as his subject It did not succeed 
with the public so well as " Zarine,'* but it procured him 
from the Minister a small living, to which he retired from 
the capital, married, and gradually rose in the Church to 
the rank of Bishop of Bergen. Brun, in fact, had mis- 
taken his genius : it lay not in poetry, but in eloquence. 
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In the pulpit he was powerful, original, and persuasive, 
and acquired that reputation for eloquence which he had 
only acquired in poetry to see it again vanish. As a 
peasant's son, he ^ an extraordinary man ; aaid his 
personal and intellectual vigour and activity made him a 
powerful and patriotic supporter of his country's character 
and rights in the troublous and revolutionary times which 
through the greater part of his life prevailed throughout 
Europe. He died in 1816, in his seventy-second year, 
just in time to avoid witnessing the separation of his 
native country, Norway, from Denmark. In his popular 
clerical career, he was once tempted to make one more 
trial as a great poet, but with signal discomfiture. 
His poem of " Jonathan," in ten books, which he offered 
for the prize of one thousand rix-dollaxs given by the 
Literary Society of Copenhagen, was not only unsuccess- 
ful, but brought down on him from his old critic, in the 
** Literary Journal,'^ Jacob Baden, a most annihilating 
analysis. His lyrics possess considerable merit, and 
breathe a warmly patriotic spirit. 

Jona. Rein, who wa. bom at Surdal, in Nordmor, in 
1760, where his father was the clergyman, was also des- 
tined to the same profession ; but in his six-and-twentieth 
year came forth as a poet, with a tragedy, " Hagen and 
Valborg,"foimdedon the old story of "Axel and Valborg." 
It obtained little notice, and the poet then became elegiac. 
Molbech says, that as people at that time liked to hear 
poets in weU-sounding verse bewail themselves, bewail their 
fates, and complain of the whole world ; and as Rein 
was always complaining, was always melancholy and dis- 
contented, and poured forth his troubles in a strong, clear, 
and tolerably correct versification, he became celebrated 
as an elegiac and instructive poet. As his circumstances 
improved, he changed his tone ; and at length finally 
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abjured poetry, to devote himself to his duties as parish 
priest. He died parish priest of Nykirken, in Bergen, in 
1821, the same year as the poets Pram, Zetlitz, and 
Thaarup died. Besides his unsuccessful tragedy, his 
writings consist of lyrical poems and stories in verse. 

Thomas Thaarup is the author of two admirable operas, 
" The Harvest Supper,'' and " Peter s Wedding," and of 
one not so popular, " The Return Home." He is still 
more celebrated for his lyrical poems. Amongst his 
earliest, ** On the Love of the Native Land," stands 
prominent His hymns are likewise fine productions. 
Thaarup is more distinguished for the music and stateli- 
ness of his versification than for his deep feeling or his 
imagination ; but his subjects are so national, and breathe 
such a spirit of patriotism, that they have taken fast hold 
on the affections of his countrymen. The lyrics of 
" Peters Wedding " are especially admired. Thaarup was 
bom in Copenhagen in 1749, studied at the University, 
but did not take a degree, and became teacher in the 
Naval Academy there, where he remained till his forty- 
sixth year ; he was after that six years manager of the 
theatre, and died in 1821, in Smidstrup, at the age of 
seventy-two. He was distinguished for his eloquence on 
various occasions. 

The genial Zetlitz was a clergyman, by birth a Nor- 
wegian ; and while he prosecuted the duties of a parish 
priest, he delighted his countrymen by a continual stream 
of lyrical poems of a peculiarly light and elastic versificar 
tion, the simple, devout expression of the heart, in praise 
of happy social life, quiet domestic enjoyment, of friend- 
ship and his native land. There was, however, a light 
and joyous tone in his poetry, now a more serious one, 
now it was warmly pathetic, and occasionally satiric. He 
had a warm, honest heart, a clear and truth-loving spirit, 
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and a sound and vigoroos feding. So lived and died 
Zetlitz, chiefly at Yigedal, in Nyfylke, and at Videso, in 
Upper TelemarL 

The last poet of this period preceding Baggesen is 

CHJUBCEN mgfimMKy pram, 

and he is one of the most remarkable, and that, not so 
much for his amount of genius, as for his restless activity, 
exerted upon such a variety of subjects and occupations. 
Molbech, in his " Anthologia/' has sketched his character 
with great trutL " Pram," he says, ^" was from his 
youth accustomed to an incessant activity of a many- 
sided kind, in which the energy of his spirit, and the 
enduring vigour of his constitution, gave him both ease 
and pleasure. Almost as early as he commenced writing 
poetry, he commenced writing prose, too, upon statistical, 
economical and literary matters. As a man in office, it 
was his duty and his pleasure to busy himself, not alone 
with State economical inquiries, but with the most labori- 
ous and extended calculations and tables connected with 
them. His existence and mode of action were, therefore, 
neither properly those of the man of letters nor the poet ; 
but he preserved amid all these engagements^ so foreign 
to the Muses, an unchanging love for poetry and its 
productions ; and without acquiring a thorough, pure, and 
on all sides accomplished taste ; without pushing farther 
as poet than the step on which, by his first somewhat 
impatient poetic compositions, he stood, and without con- 
tributing anything great or eflfective to the advance of the 
poetry of Denmark to a higher point, or to a greater 
degree of worth or ennoblement than it possessed when 
Pram came forth as a poet, he yet always distinguished 
himself by that innocent life and warmth with which he 
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loved the trae and the beautiful ; and by the perpetual, 
though somewhat mild and modulated, enthusiasm with 
which he received the impressions of the beautiful, and of 
the phenomena of the poetic world. He was, in fact, 
rather a poetic man, than a poet or artist ; rather one of 
the genus which Jean Paul calls passive, than a peculiar, 
powerful, and creative spirit." 

Pram was born in 1756, in Lasoe parsonage, in Guld- 
brandsdal, whence so many of the poets of Denmark have 
spnmg. His mother was a distinguished Norwegian, of 
noble family. In his childhood his father removed hia 
living to Denmark, where he was intimately acquainted 
with Luxdorf, Kofod Anchor, Suhm, and many of the 
most remarkable men of the time ; a circumstance which 
proved of the greatest advantage to his son. Pram, on 
going to the University, devoted himself to the study of 
the law ; but at that time, the fame which the young poet 
Evald, and still more that which his countrymen living in 
Copenhagen — Wessel, P. H. Friman, Storm, and others — 
had won, inspired him with a like ambition. He pub- 
lished a volume of poems about the time that Baggesen, 
eight years younger than himself, published his first com- 
position, a " New Year's Lyric" There was a mixture of 
seriousness and humour in these verses : but in every- 
thing relating to droUery, wit, and fun, he was destini 
to be far surpassed by the youthful Baggesen. 

Pram's productions now appeared in rapid succession. 
The Literary Society was striving to give predominance in 
the Danish literature to the ancient Greek and Latin 
models, or to the works of those who had formed them- 
selves upon them ; that is, to crush the romantic and 
legendary school which was appearing in Evald and his 
admirers, by giving an overwhelming preponderance to 
the classical one, of which Storm and Baggesen were the 
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great advocates. It now, 1781, oflfered a prize for the 
best heroic poem ; and Pram, taking Ovid as his model, 
sent in one, in the form of an epistle from Queen 
Philippa to Erik of Fomerania, containing the well-known 
saga of the cruel treatment of this Princess by her royal 
husband It was successful ; and its tolerably prosaic 
and declamatory handling was sufficient to gratify the 
readers of the time, and give Pram considerable reputa- 
tion. Still more he won by a simultaneous volume of 
translations, or rather imitations of the Latin poets. 

Pram had become acquainted with the Glerman lan- 
guage, and greatly impressed by its literature ; he had 
made himself also familiar with the English, and now 
attempted a poem in the descriptive style of the poets of 
the latter nation. He had received from the celebrated 
Count Schimmelmann, the President of the College of 
Economy and Commerce, the post of solicitor to that insti- 
tution ; and in compliment to his benefactor, he now wrote 
*' Emilia's Fountain,'' in which he described his patron's 
beautiful estate at Solyst, and the monument there raised 
by Count Ranzau to the memory oi his lost wife, 
Emilia, Countess of BanzatL '* The poem,' says Molbech, 
" had too much learnings and too little genial nature ; too 
little of a characteristic and national spirit ; too many 
traces of an elegance derived from art, and from the 
imitation of foreign models ; in a word, far more of ar- 
tistic study than of unstudied nature." But it described 
scenes and things familiar to the inhabitants of Copen- 
hagen from their youth, and was polished and fluent, and 
therefore it pleased ; still, however, startling the reader, 
by embodying in it the whole old legend of Habor and 
Signe, and transferring the scene of their fate from Siger- 
sted to Solyst 

Four years after this, that is, in 1785, Pram made an 

you I. V 
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era in his life, and in the literature of Denmark, by the 
publication of his heroic poem, " Starkodder,'' and the 
commencement of the periodical, ** Minerva." The 
** Minerva," a monthly publication, became, and con- 
tinued for many years, the most influential critical and 
literary journal of Denmark. He was assisted in it by 
his young friend Bahbek, a name which soon became 
intimately blended with all the literature of that time ; 
and in this journal Pram certainly conferred on Denmark 
his greatest obligation. He conducted it alone from 
1790 to 1793, when Bahbek again undertook it. He 
contributed to it many prose articles, of far higher value 
than his poetical ones ; and if we add to these his stories, 
many of which were printed in the " Minerva," we name 
the productions of Pram which at this day find the most 
readers. 

" Starkodder,'' Pram's great poem, is a sort of nonde- 
script. It is not an epic, and he tells us himself that he 
did not design it for an epic, but rather a rhymed 
romance. It is equally as little a classical poem ; for 
Pram evidently was seduced from his classical principles 
by the picturesque and chivalric style of poetry intro- 
duced into the German language by Wieland, from the 
inspiration of Ariosto. But from these models he 
departed, by abandoning fixed stanzas ; and the reader 
will be somewhat surprised to find himself trotting away 
in dactylic verse at the commencement of a voluminous 
poem of fifteen books, in which the lines very finely rhyme 
with each other, according to the pleasure or convenience 
of the author. We may present a short specimen of the 
composition. It is near the opening, where Starkodder 
has been sitting on a rock, and accusing Heaven that he is 
held back in ignominious obscurity from pursuing the 
career of the old heroes of the North. Odin appears to 
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him, and announces to him his future fortimes, while he 
is in .combat with a monstrous bear : 

" But at once on the rock girt with lightning there stood 
Odin the mighty — a flash — and struck dead — 
Fell the bear, while the gulph which received him in blood 
With the bellowing thunder roared back to the wood, 
And thus calmly speaking the Thunderer said : 

" * Bold art thou in battle, thou boy of twelve years. 
The North's bravest chiefs — thou art braver than they. 
Now striv'st thou with beasts, but with strength past thy yeai*s. 
Thou shalt meet men in battle — ^inark well what I say, 
Thy courage has pleased the mighty Allfather — 
With wisdom it grows in the hearts of the North, 
Now twenty men's strength in thy frame shalt thou gather ; 
I give thee in combat unmatched to go forth. 
Thou hast but two arms, but with them didst thou quell 
The wild monsters — but all men in arms to excel, 
I give thee three pair : and soon shalt thou be skilled 
Six swords in six hands with like valour to wield. 
And thus I pronounce that good fortune shall guide thee 
Where'er thou goest boldly, but only so long 
As thou ne'er with the blood of a Northman hast dyed thee, 
And horrors untold shall pursue thee in wrong. 
No more then in favour my power shall uphold thee^ 
And late a straw-death* thou, forgotten, shalt die. 
But if thou in virtue thy course shalt maintain 
Then thrice to man's age shalt thy days be extended ; 
In the third generation shall finish thy reign, 
Tjike heed then my favour in woe be not ended.' 

"And Odin was gone, — and six-arm6d again, 
Starkodder stood wondering, and thankdd Allfather 
For the fate thus assigned him amid the North's men. 
From the blood of his foemen his glory to gather." 

* Death in his bed — ignominious to a warrior, uid whieh ex- 
cluded him from Valhalla. 

U 2 
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StarkodderistheKehamaoftheNorth. The genius oi 
Pram, in feet, very much reminds us of that of Southey. 
There is the same incessant industry, exerted onallsortsof 
subjects, poetry, criticism, politics, political economy, jour- 
nalism and the literature of the day. There is the same 
want of penetration into the depths of poetry in its most 
psychological character, and as if in endeavour to seek 
compensation forthat defect, aletting loose the imagination 
almost reinless into the world of phantasy and super- 
natural legend. Starkodder is precisely the hero of the 
North's wildest legends as Eehama is that of the East. 
He is animated with a desire to win glory, and to assert 
the freedom and the fame of his country. But the con- 
dition on which Odin grants his prayer, is, that which 
becomes his curse. He kills a Northman who is a traitor 
to his King, and though he is a traitor, he is yet a 
Northman, and the curse falls on Starkodder, and all the 
horrors which Odin prognosticated descend on him. Qods, 
men, trolls, dwarfs, all pursue him with their wratL All 
nature, and all the supernatural is turned against him. 
Everything has heard the oath of Odin, and co-operates to 
carry it into effect. Driven to a condition of phrenzy, 
he flies up into the North, amid the icy rocks, but there 
the voice of Odin confounds him, and amid fires bursting 
from the subterranean abysses is heard pronouncing his 
doom. Meantime Denmark is overrun by the Saxons. 
Ingild, tlie son of Erode, King of Denmark, who *ha8 
married Ulvilde, a proud and domineering Saxon Princess, 
makes shameful alliance with the Saxons, and allows 
them to overrun the country with licence and oppression. 
Halvor, King of Norway, is enamoured of Helga, the 
sister of King Ingild, but Ingild has promised her to 
Angather, the Saxon. Halvor, resolved to free Denmark 
from the Saxons, and win Helga, goes in quest of 
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Starkodder, as the most famous chieftain of the North, 
and finds him in the forests of Norway. They agree 
to sail down on Denmark and attack the Saxons ; but 
the Troll, Marmendil, stirs up the most outrageous storms 
— ^they are wrecked, and their men drowned, and only 
Starkodder, saved by the curse upon him of a long 
life of misery, rescues Halvor. Here, however, the gods 
relent. They hold a council, and agree, that by giving 
up Starkodder to the powers of evil, they make the 
powers of evil their own masters ; that good cannot 
flourish; Denmark cannot be victorious over its en- 
slavers. Odin, therefore, consents that Starkodder shall 
procure absolution from the curse, by performing three 
things. He must descend to the realms of Hela and 
obtain Skimer^s sword from the cairn of Natun ; he must 
then proceed to the country of Vanemer, and bring the 
ship ' Skidbladner,' which is there buried in the sands ; 
and finally proceed to the tree Yggdrasil and bring a 
ewer of water from Mimer's well, which is the only thing 
which would open Ingild s eyes to the condition of his 
country, and save him from the influence of Ulvilde, his 
Queen. 

In the performance of these enterprises all the wonders 
of the Northern Mythology are brought into play. Op- 
posed by Trolls, but supported by Fylla, the Valkyria, 
sent by the gods, Starkodder and Halvor descend into 
the nether world, obtain the sword, which has the power 
of cutting down anything, and armed with that, and a 
wondrous spade which Halvor has brought from Zealand, 
the heroes fight their way, by the light of a diamond 
which Fylla has fixed in the front of Halvor s helmet, 
through all the legions of Trolls, the dragons, the rocks 
and wildernesses till they arrive at ^ Skidbladner,' dig it 
out and sail for the Tggdrasil, again opposed by UUa, a 
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mighty Troll, with all his enchantments. But UUa has 
no chance against them, for ' Skidbladner' is supplied with 
cannon, a famous Stock of gunpowder, and a compass 
— these things of course being well known to the gods 
ages before they were discovered by man. Milton's angels 
had cannon in heaven. They come upon an enchanted 
island, where they find Helga in XJlla's power, rescue her, 
and Starkodder travels on alone for many leagues under 
the boughs of the world's ash Yggdrasil, till he reaches 
the well, and, in spite of Nidhogg, the worm or dragon 
which guards the well of Mimer, he procures the water. 
Immediately the wrath of the gods is appeased. Mimer 
conducts him graciously to the ship, where the whole 
assembly of gods condescend to visit them, and they sail 
back and save Denmark. 

We need not repeat how much this " wild and won- 
drous lay'' resembles the curse of Kehama, and also in a 
great degree Thalaba. The march of Starkodder under 
the immense boughs of Yggdrasil irresistibly recal to us 
the similar wild and solitary journeys of Southey's heroes 
in the deserts of Arabia, or the wondrous regions of 
Indian legend. 

Pram wrote many other things ; he was a proKfic 
author, but his " Starkodder," his " Emilias Kilde," and 
the better portion of his prose stories, remain, according 
to the best critics of Denmark, the most valuable of his 
productions. Amongst his works written after "Stark- 
odder" ^ere " Olinda and Sophronia," an opera in three 
acts ; " Lagertha,*' a lyrical comedy, which was very 
successful; "Damon and Pythias,' and "Frode and 
Fingal," two serious plays ; " The Negro ;" the " School 
of Marriage," and the " Watering-place," with an opera 
called " The Serenade." Besides these are various odes 
and other poems. His works made six volumes. In his 
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later years Pram fell into difficulties, and receiving the 
poet of collector of taxes in St Thomas's, in the West 
Indies, sailed thither in 1820, and died there the fol- 
lowing year. 



During the period we have been contemplating, that is, 
from Evald to Baggesen, besides the authors we have 
mentioned, many other labourers in the field of literature 
and art carried forward the fame of their native country. 
Amongst these were Luxdorf, distinguished for criticism 
and statesmanship. Suhm, whose " History of Denmark," 
in sixteen volumes quarto, is a great and elaborate work. 
Birknir, a distinguished classical prose writer; Juel, a 
celebrated portrait painter ; and Wiederveld, an eminent 
sculptor, the master of Thorwaldsen. Jacob Baden, distin- 
guished in philology ; and Q. L. Baden, in criticism and 
history, his chief work being his " History of Denmark.' 

Ove-Hoegh Guldberg is an eminent name at the close 
of the eighteenth century. He united with Schytte, 
J. S. Sneedorf, aud others, in the improvement of Danish 
prose in their " History of the World." He published 
a translation of the New Testament, and an essay on the 
determination of the dates of the writing of its different 
books. His historic productions are masterpieces, but as 
a statesman, though distinguished for firmness and ability, 
he was cold, cautious and despotic. He succeeded that 
extraordinary man, Struensee, and set aside indiscrimi- 
nately the good and the bad measures which that rash 
but remarkable reformer had so sweepingly introduced. 
Struensee had cast a keen and penetrating glance on the 
ancient abuses in church, in state, amongst the aristocracy 
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and in the dty government of the capital, in the univer- 
sities, and the condition of the agricultural population ; 
and abolishing them by a stroke of his pen, had at once 
given to his country a degree of freedom that it never 
possessed before, and raised for himself, in all ranks, 
as might have been expected by any man, but especially 
a foreigner, a host of powerful enemies. He had freed 
the peaflantiy and farmera from a con«Htion of serfdom, 
and the most oppressive imposts ; he had given die 
complet^st liberty to the press ; and exactly as in the 
case of Joseph II. of Austria, his enemies, all those who 
had battened on the old corruptions, the nobles, the 
higher cleigy, the city magistracy, and a swarm of people 
driven from office in the state, the universities, and the 
land commission, united, and turned the weapon, the 
freedom of the press, which he had put into their hands, 
against him. He was assailed and abused on all sidea 
Any man but one of the most daring presumption, must 
have foreseen that such sudden and wholesale reforms 
could not stand, but that he must be speedily over- 
whelmed by the gathering forces of those whose selfish 
interests he had sacrificed to the general benefit, and 
this speedily took place, The fall of Struensee, the 
Danish Dictator, which involved that of the unfortunate 
young Queen, is well known. Guldberg was placed at 
the head of the reactionary ministry, and though a 
literary man, one of his first acts wafi to again com- 
pletely annihilate the freedom of the press. Probably he 
was warned by the fate of Joseph II. and of his prede- 
cessor, and therefore disarmed his enemies of so formidable 
a weapon ; for the advocates of corruption had, as in 
Joseph II.'s case, even persuaded the ignorant people 
for whom the freedom was intended, that Struensee was 
their worst enemy ! The peasantry were loudest in their 
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denuBciations agamst the man who broke their bonds, 
and freed them from the crushing exactions of the 
soocage tenure; and Quldberg and his ministry, their 
pretended Mends, once more, by way of showing their 
regard, restored them to the blessings of serfdom and 
the tax-gatherers, of which Struensee had deprived them : 
Ouldberg declaring with a solemn shake of the head, 
that '' the freedom of the agricultural classes would shake 
Denmark to its centra''* The poor deluded pejEisantry 
Soon groaned under the re-imposed yoke, in what was 
called the "reign of the landholders," more grievously than 
ever. 

The son of Ove Guldberg, Frederick Hoegh Guldberg, is 
also well known as a genial poet, and the translator of 
Tibullus, Terence and Plautus : as well as a very amiable 
man, an intimate friend of Bahbek and of the chief literary 
men of the time. 

Jorgen Zoega is celebrated for his work on Egyptian 
antiquities, and Thorsden S. Thorlacius for works on 
Northern antiquities and literature. W. H. T. Abra- 
hamson, a military officer, besides other writings, dis- 
tinguished himself by the publication, in connection 
wiUi Nyerup and Bahbek, of the " Select Danish Viser 
of the Middle Ages," five volumes, to whidh we have 
already drawn particular attention. Thomas Bagge is 
known for his writings on astronomy and mathematics ; 
Foersom, for his admirable translation of Shakspeare, 
completed by Captain WulflE Foersom published four 
volumes by 1807, and WulflF completed the whole nine 
volumes by 1825. Before this, Niels Bosenfeldt had 
translated " Macbeth" in 1787, and two volumes of 
Shakspeare's other plays in 1790 — 2. Foersom was an 

* Allen's Haandbog i Fadrelandets Historie, p. 650. 
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enthusiast regardingtheEnglishlanguage, as his father had 
been before him,whodeclared there wereonly two languages 
in the world worth learning — ^Latin and English. The old 
gentleman, a elergjrman, possessed only one English, book, 
an old Bible. Foersom once asked an Englishman if 
the English understood the language of Bums, and being 
told that many of tliem could not understand it except 
with the aid of a glossary attached to the work, " Very 
likely," replied Foersom, " but I do not want that glos- 
sary, for all the difficult words are derived from South 
Jutland where I was bom." 

Bastholm was distinguished for philosophy, morals 
and sermons; and Mailing, for history and biography. 
Periodical literature had now several active and influ- 
ential organs, which we shall more particularly notice in 
speaking of Bahbek. 



.■if 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



BAQOESEN. 



The two writers who seem to close the eighteenth 
century in Denmark are Baggesen and Rahbek. They 
still lived and wrote in the opening of the nineteenth, 
Baggesen dying in 1826, and Rahbek in 1830 ; but 
their characters were formed in the eighteenth, and they 
bore that character about with them to the last. A new 
race and a new spirit were rising around them even while 
they were in the prime of their years and popularity ; 
but they themselves pursued their old path, and resisted 
vigorously, especially Baggesen, the new influences which 
were heralding a new day. Their own cotemporaries 
were preparing, and some of them carrying out, as great 
a revolution in literary taste as that of France was in 
political philosophy. Klopstock, Burger, Voss, and 
Wieland, in (Jermany, had already broken down the 
boundaries of what was called the old classical school ; 
Rousseau and Voltaire, in France ; Bishop Percy, Bums^ 
and Campbell, in England, had entered entirely on a new 
track ; and everywhere giants were showing their heads 
above the crowd, prepared to astonish the world with 
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a wholly novel creation — a wholly new world of poetay, 
literature and romance. Schiller and Goethe, Tieck, 
Fichte and Jean Paul, Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Southey, had produced some of their master-pieces 
before those representatives of the last age disappeared 
from the scene ; and still nearer home, Oehlenschlager 
had startled them as by the apparition of their own Thor 
amongst them, with the ancient hammer in his hands, 
before whose blows all the artistic creations of the colder 
and more precise French classicality fell in dust and 
fragments. 

Everywhere the ground was heaving beneath them as 
with an earthquake. The whole world — ^physical, poli- 
tical, moral and intellectual — was in the throes of a new 
birth. Those gigantic developments which come almost 
always together, produced by or producing each other 
from the chaos of long fermenting causation, were going 
on around them. The despotism of France had created 
a race of indignant and iconoclastic poets and philo- 
sophers ; these writers, wielding the fulcrum of existing 
miseries, produced the Bevolution ; and the Bevolution 
again, acting by its terrible sublimity on the spirits of 
great men in embryo, brought them forth a race of 
Anakim — ^large of intellectual limb, broad of chest, and 
almost illimitable in aspiration. Eveiything little, how- 
ever fine and finished, was forgotten and trodden und er foot 
The creeping and half-frozen poUtics, the recent odes and 
occasional verses, the sonnets to the moon, and ingenious 
lyrics to parrots, favourite cats and bulfinches, passed away 
as before the blast of a tornado : nothing could arrest 
the attention of mankind but what was great, startling, 
and of immensest importance to the race. Topics of 
vastest intensity only were regarded ; men no longer 
£xed their eyes on the banks and bushes around them. 
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but on the tops of mountains glittering with the splen- 
dours of a wondrous era, and their productions naturally 
a^umed dimensions in liberal relationship to the greatness 
of the phenomena which they were accustomed to con- 
template. 

Baggesen, whom wearenowabout to introduce,had stood 
forward as the prominent figure in his country's litera- 
ture, during the latter portion of the eighteenth century. 
He had produced a numerous series of compositions in 
its prevailing style and spirit, and might suppose that he 
was destined to maintain that position permanently, when 
he was astonished by seeii^ the Titanic shadow of a new 
name casting his into eclipse. Whatever wit, humour, 
drollery, and brilliant satire could do to give popularity, 
or to defend it against a dangerous rivalry, were in Bagge- 
sen's possession, and he put forth his aggressive powers 
with an animus which bespoke the alarm that attempted 
to conceal itself beneath the glittering veil of ridicule. 
But he had to contend against a nature deep, pathetic, 
solemn and true, which remained unmoved by all his 
efforts, or by the laughter of applauding partizans ; for 
while its foundations rested in the centre of the human 
heart, it spread itself, like the boughs of the Yggdrasil, 
through aU the higher regions of imagination, and was 
fed by the dews of heaven. The contest is doubly in- 
teresting, as it not only places in sharpest contrast the 
characteristics of the men, but those of the two centuries 
— the past and the present 

Before noticing the literature of Baggesen, we shall 
give a sketch of his life, as it is peculiarly rich, and 
calculated to relieve the monotony of mere criticism. His 
life, in fact, is a romance. If novelists had imagined it, 
for the mere purpose of an attractive story, nothing could 
have been more brilliant or more powerfully absorbing. 
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The hero is handsome, highly accomplished, crowned 
with the lustre of a genius which breaks forth, in the very 
blossom of his youth, like the sun of a summer morning, 
and at once takes possession of the world. He is fas- 
cinating in society ; travel and adventure extend the inci- 
dent and the charm of his early life ; and a love aflfair, as 
romantic as poet could conceive, casts, at the precisely 
proper point of time, its roseate hue over the scene. In 
the midst of the magnificent scenery of Switzerland, 
a young lady of a celebrated family, of a name familiar 
throughout Europe, herself a model of beauty, of open 
and sunny gnwe, frank, amiable, and highly intelligent, 
every way charming, every way calculated for the heroine 
of sSch a story, step^ forth into the midst of the living 
drama, in the most unexpected manner. You are thrown 
at once into a new world of happy people, with all the 
prestige of high name, the polish of aristocratic, and 
the simple, cordial naivetS of mountain life upon them ; 
and the hero himself has left you the detailed narrative of 
this remarkable attachment, to the actual words of the 
lovers' conversations, as fully as the novelist could have 
possibly imagined them. 

Thus happy, prosperous and successful, springing fix)m 
the hut of poverty, yet by the promise of his talents 
lifted to all the advantages of the highest education, and 
living, in his early achieved glory, amid princes, nobles, 
and the most illustrious of the crowned sons of genius, 
there wanted nothing to complete the picture of a strangely 
enchaining human life, but the background shadows of 
sorrow and misfortune— and they are soon freely thrown 
in. The story of Jens Baggesen is a genuine romance, 
in all its sunshine and its shade. 

Baggesen was bom in Tebrvji^crs A^^^/^«^^ «oiall and 
unimportant i)ort, near tVie TCk»xV^\. W«\i ^^l^^^^t^^^. 
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where his father was clerk in a com warehouse which 
was in it His father was a little, good-natured and 
active man, of Jutland origin, and his father was 
parish clerk of Fovling, from 1729 to 1762. Thus, like 
so many of the great writers and artists of his coimtry 
— ^like Evald, Oehlenschlager, Thorwaldsen, and many 
others— Baggesen was bom in the humbler ranks of life, 
though destined to achieve the highest distinction. He 
was one of ten children, two of whom died in infancy. 
His earliest instructions he received from his parents, 
his mother teaching him to read, and his father to write. 
He himself says, that he and his brothers and sisters 
were brought up in want, and often under the pressure of 
the severest indigence, as well as in the greatest moral 
strictness. Two more pious people than his parents, he 
says, were not to be found on the earth : 

ttntec ^ttbit unb ©eqet. 

Sc^wanten i^ce ©tunbcn. "" 

He early displayed an enormous appetite for reading, 
but chiefly for religious reading. The Bible was his 
grand favourite ; then sermons and the like ; while tales, 
comedies and such productions, were long intolerable 
to him. He read day and night ; and the small presents 
which he received from his mother, and which were only, 
he says, obtained by earnest and bitter tears, were the 
stumps of candles, by which he read in the evenings 
while all the rest slept. His voice was extremely beau- 
tiful, and his mother taught him to sing psahns and 
hjmans, which were listened to by the villagers with par- 
ticular delight. This fine voice, however, he lost, from an 
attack of small-pox, though he seems to have recovered it 
in his manhood. Till his niatTix ^e%x, laa t^q«.vi^ \va 
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instruction but what he obtained by his reading. In his 
seventh year occurred an incident, which he has recorded 
in a letter, dated from Echelle, in 1822, and which had a 
singular influence on his poetical fancy : — *' It happened, 
in the year 1771 or 1772, by a remarkable accident, that 
the lovely young Queen of Denmark, gave to the poor, 
scarcely seven years old, little Petrarch, who only was 
distinguished from the children of the street by a cleaner 
face, the kiss which the daughter of the hostess of 
the inn of the place obstinately refused him. She 
was come with her Court attendance to Korsoer, in order 
to pass over the Baltic, and was obliged there to pass the 
night The so-called royal palace, where she was re- 
ceived, was illuminated — I still see the niunerous lights— 
and we three children had permission to go thither from 
the old castle with the maid, to see the illumination, and 
possibly a glimpse of the Queen through the window. 
All around and within the place swarmed the people, 
and more or less nicely dressed children. I, with my 
sisters and the maid, stood in the crowd, gazing up full 
of astonishment at the lordly splendour. There, for the 
first time, I received the impression of worldly magnifi- 
cence. What a glory ! But if I was already dazzled 
thereby, how much more so was I, as we unexpectedly 
saw the Queen herself near us ! She came down, and 
greeted with charming kindliness the throng of poor 
people who were freezing there below in desire to see 
her. But more especially did the children draw her 
attention ; and by chance perhaps, through some enthu- 
siastic or loud outcry on my part, she, to my infinite 
delight, singled out me. She spoke to me, asked me my 
name, which, amid many blushes and much embarrass- 
ment, I stammered out ; inquired my age, and the names 
of my parent& I must have said something which struck 
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her, for smiling 8he lifted me up — ^which was easy, for I 
was extremely small and delicate — and. Oh Ueayen 1 to 
all eternity I shall never forget it — still, after half acen- 
tory, ^ows the memory of it — kissed me ! 

'' ' Ven^ yen^ Madame \' was called loudly firom an 
open window of the hall. It was Struensee, and she dis- 
appeared. But her kiss had decided the whole succeeding 
fifty years' lustoiy of my Ufa With the first conscious 
sight of the moon — a sight neyer to be forgotten — ^was I 
bom to the spiritual world : with this kiss I was bom to 
the social ona From that moment there arose in my 
soul the profound deore, by some means, through some 
distinguished deed, to raise myself above the mass. 
From that moment I became a living and stirring poet, 
aiming at the highest objects. From that moment I 
thought, acted, and played no longer as other children. 
From this kiss of the Cypria Mater, in the strictest sense, 
sprung the germ of my entire succeeding fate.'' 

This was the unfortunate Queen Caroline Matilda, the 
youngest sister of George III. of England, who so soon 
after became the victim of the hatred and ambition of the 
Queen-Dowager, Juliana Maria, involving in her fall 
Coimt Stmensee and his faction. The deep impression 
which this incident made on the mind of Baggesen is 
obvious, from the passion of grief into which he fell on 
visiting the tomb of Matilda at Zell in Hanover, when on 
his travels in Germany. 

The young Baggesen*s thirst for knowledge continually 
increased. He played about with the children of the 
neighbours, and an old man, his mother's father, in his 
tenth year taught him navigation, and he built little 
ships, and made sea-fights in the ditches of the old forti- 
fication in which his father lived. He obtained books 
from different good-natured people, and busied himself 
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in learning Latin, philosophy, physics and astronomy, 
dividing himself, he says, amongst stars, animals, nations 
and the inhabitants of the most distant countries, but 
theology being his grand study. As his father was very 
poor, and observed that six children eat more than five, 
the unlucky Jens, as the eldest, was now placed with the 
postmaster in Korsoer, where for a year he filled up 
lottery-tickets and sorted letters, enduring the most savage 
cruelties and starvation from his master, who was a 
martyr to the gout, and to the pangs of jealousy ; his 
young wife being, in fact, brought to her grave by his 
barbarities in her eight-and-twentieth year, he himself 
being nearly sixty. In this situation the embryo poet 
underwent beatings and all sorts of maltreatment, the 
very worst being the strict prohibition of all books. By 
the time his father took him away he had nearly lost all 
the knowledge he had previously gained, besides having 
been compelled to mix with an order of people whose 
manners and morals were calculated to corrupt irreme- 
diably the mind of youth. 

The friends of the family were imanimous in the 
opinion that Jens had talents that ought to be cultivated, 
and he was sent to school in Korsoer, where he earned 
his own instruction by teaching his schoolfellows. He 
here learned to write a very fine hand, for which he con- 
tinued distinguished through life. In his fourteenth 
year he was sent to the grammar-school in Slagelse, 
where, according to the custom of the time, with poor 
scholars, he was supported partly by a small stipend for 
the purpose, and partly received his dinner and supper in 
a number of the houses of the citizens, according to a 
fixed routine. 

In his nineteenth year he was sent to the University, 
where he also suffered much poverty, and often went 
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without his dinner, though, through the hearty and 
honourable testimonial of Herr Woldike, the master of 
the grammar-school at Slagelse, he had received four 
hundred rix-doUars for his support at Copenhagen. But 
he had incurred unavoidable debts at Slagelse, and had 
only one hundred and forty-five rix-dollaft remaining 
over for his university maintenance. He relates in a 
manuscript, quoted by his son and biographer, that the 
means thus aflforded him were soon exhausted, and that 
he was compelled to run from one end of the capital to the 
other, though suflfering from the worst health, in order to 
save as much as possible by teaching by the hour, for his 
own support, and for the assistance of his family oppressed 
with poverty. He says that at that time he had no 
certain place of abode, but passed the nights sometimes 
with one friend, sometimes with another ; sometimes on 
board of ship, and not seldom in the streets. So extreme 
became his necessity, that in 1783, the same year that he 
entered the University, he returned home to his parents 
in Korsoer, with the view of quitting the University, and 
going as a sailor to China, probably with a young Captain 
Helgesen, who lay in the port. By his mother's earnest 
prayers and entreaties he was dissuaded from this project, 
and to return to his studies. 

During his visit he became very intimate with Hel- 
gesen, and after a merry evening spent in his cabin, over 
a bowl of punch with some other young friends, he wrote 
a copy of mad, clever, rollocking verses, beginning : 

" Come St. Punch and tune my strings," 

in which he called himself Prince Japp^, and his friend 
Kytzov, Peer Ruus, which became so popular that he 
soon found himself jocularly being called Prince Japp^ ; 
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and therefore, as Bytzov only had a copy of them, he 
took him one morning out of the town to a hill, where he 
made him kneel down, in a solemn piece of humour to 
swear that he would never suffer mortal to see them while 
either of them lived — an oath which Kytzov so reli- 
giously kept? that he refused years afterwards a copy of 
them to the author himself. They are now printed in his 
sou's life of him. 

Baggesen returned to the University, and pursued his 
studies, especially of the classic languages with the 
utmost ardour and success ; so that the following year 
he passed his philosophical examination with high 
credit. 

But poetry, and especially comic and satiric poetry, had 
claimed him as its own. He was resolved on pursuing his 
theologic studies, and taking orders, but the bent of his 
genius carried him quite another way. He found his 
lyrical efifiisions received with extraordinary enthusiasm, 
and therefore, though only yet twenty years of age, he 
published a collection of " Comic Stories in Verse." His 
prospectus brought the publisher in no less than eleven 
hundred and seventy-three subscribers, and that for 
thirteen himdred and twenty-eight copies, a then almost 
unprecedented number in Denmark. This volume con- 
tained, amongst other poems, " The Origin of Poetry ;" 
" The Cat, or the Triimiph of Love ;" "Deucalion and 
Pyrrha ;" and " Jepp^, a Tale." 

It was the remarkable year, says Nyerup, in which the 
"Starkodder" of Pram, Baden's "Danish Qrammar," 
Bafitholm's " Liturgy," and Scheel's " Theatre of War," 
appeared ; the year in which the admitted freedom of the 
press showed itself in full vigour ; and, finally, the year 
in which Pram's and T^aJbSodiL ^ " Minerva " commenced. 
Yet, spite of all t\iese Wterorj ^xQ^^^^m, ^^k^fc ^>;\!cXk 
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received Baggesen's ** Comic Stories'' with the highest ex- 
^tement, read them with the utmost delight, and learned 
them wholly by rote, as they had done "Peder Paars," and 
more recently Wessel's " Love without Stockings." 

Wesdel himself, in a copy of hearty verses, declared that 
he at once struck his flag to him. That in his opinion if 
a man must yield, it was better to yield without a blow. 
That the new rival was too strong, he too weak to contend. 
The one was waxing, the other waning, and that the only 
comfort he promised himself was the pleasure of reading 
many another volume of the young poet'a This generous 
and jocose testimony &om the man then standing highest 
as a comic poet, was echoed warmly by the whole public, 
and Baggesen saw himself at once the most popular 
&cetious poet of his coimtry, a rank he never ceased to 
maintain in that department. It was in these and other 
Ijrrical poems of the comic and humorous kind that Bag- 
gesen most immediately and advantageously showed his 
peculiar characteristic — ^that of a poet jovially prompt and 
playful, yet abounding with all the glittering keenness of 
irony, satire and wit. The rare, great and rich talent 
to wield the powers of the language, and throw open to 
the light its hidden springs, which he so early developed, 
the elegant polish of his taste, which he more and more 
exerted himself to communicate to whatever proceeded 
from his pen, became powerful means of strengthening 
and extending the favour which all classes of the nation 
showed themselves disposed at once to confer on him. 

Jens Baggesen no longer found himself the struggling 
and half-despairing student, now seeking a meal with one 
acquaintance, now a night's lodging from another, now a 
cold sleep on the city pavement, and now endeavouring to 
fly from the tyranny of his fate to the sea, and the far-oft' 
China. His publisher, and the periodicals, oijen to te.e^w^ 
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his contributions, placed him at once in easy circum- 
stances, and with bright prospects before him. He saw 
himself the favourite and caressed poet of his nation. 
His circle of friends speedily embraced every one that 
was distinguished for art, literature, taste and rank in 
the capital, and especially brought him into flattering 
contact with the noblest and most influential patrons of 
genius in Denmark, the Count Ernst Henrik Schim- 
melmann, and the Duke of Augustenborg. His con- 
nexion with these noble and powerful men, and through 
them, with the Stolbergs, Reventlows, and others of the 
higher circles of society, contributed not a little to give 
him the unconstrained ease and address in social life, and 
to his poetry the elegant polish, by which he early dis- 
tinguished himself, and still more, enabled him to enjoy 
the pleasure of mixing familiarly in the most exclusive 
and aristocratic company ; and furnished him with every 
opportunity, both in poetry and prosaic reality, of 
purchasing the good-will of the powerful, and the smiles 
of the fair sex — a satisfaction which the poet, from his 
earliest years, had shown himself ambitious of. 

In the following year, 1785, he published the first 
volume of his miscellaneous poems, and amongst these 
the love-lyrics addressed to Selina, a young lady whom he 
celebrated in numerous pieces, as his ideal of womanhood, 
and with whom he not only persuaded himself that he was in 
love,butwho seems herself to have imderstood his poetical 
addresses, as something more than poetical, as we shall 
see when we come to his avowed attachment to Sophia 
Haller of Bern. The real name of "Selina," or 
"Marina,'' was Mariana EggerSjthe daughter of a landed 
proprietor of Dyrehovedgaard, near his native town of 
Korsoer. 

In this volume appeared the poem entitled, " When I 
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was Little," perhaps the most universally popular of any 
piece which he ever wrote, and which still continues to 
be as warmly admired and valued. 

WHEN I WAS LITTLE. 

A time there was of tender, young affection 
When I in stature scarcely reached an ell ; 

Sweet tears flow ever at the recollection ; 
And therefore often on those times I dwelL 

Then by my loving mother was I carried ; 

Then strode my Mher's knee a horseman bold, 
Nor knew of grie^ or care, or brain o'erwearied. 

More than I knew of classic lore or gold. 

The earth was very small then to my deeming, 

And in it there was Uttle to condemn ; 
Then I beheld the stars as pin-pricks gleaming. 

And wished for wings to fly away to them. 

I saw the moon then towards the island sailing. 
And thought, " Could I now to yon isle escape, 

Then should I know, without a chance of failing. 
How large, how round, how beautiful its shape." 

Then saw I marvelling God's sun descending 
Towards the west, to the sea's golden bed. 

And yet next morning early re-ascending 
And gilding all heaven's eastern realm with red. 

And thought upon the gracious God the Father, 

Who me created and that glorious sun. 
And all those pearly splendours strung together 

And flung from pole to pole o'er all heaven's span. 

With sweet devotion spake my young Ups ever 
The words which my good mother bade me pray : 

" Oh thou, great God, be all my life's endeavour 
Wise to become and good, and to obey !" 
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Then prayed I for my father and my mother, 

And for my sister and for all the town, 
For the unknown King, nor yet forgot that other, 

The beggar lame who wandered up and down. 

Tis gone ! *tis gone ! that time of childhood wholly ! 

My quietness, my peace with it has passed ; 
Of it remains to me the memoiy solely ; 

Oh grant me, God, that that may ever last ! 

After the publication of this volume he was invited, 
through Count Schimmelmann, to visit tLe Count and 
Countess Reventlow at Brahe-Trolleborg, in Funen, and 
thence to go to Christiansode in Lolland, to Enoop and 
Tremsbuttel in HoLstein, the seat of his good friends. He 
commenced his journey in June, 1787, and did not return 
to Copenhagen till the following January. All this time 
he was leading the life of a popular poet, amongst the 
most celebrated and intellectual nobility of Denmark and 
Holstein. He was the cherished guest of the Reventlows, 
the Stolbergs, and Schimmelmanns — of that Count 
Reventlow, who had freed his serfs and done so much 
for the good of his dependents and his country — of 
Christian and Frederick Stolberg, who conferred honour 
on their rank by their literary talents— of Count Schim- 
melmann the statesman, who afterwards effected the 
abolition of slavery in the Danish West Indian Islands, 
and the total abandonment of the slave-trade ; besides 
infinite benefits to his country in the department of 
finance. These were the men, and their charming and 
intellectual ladies, with whom Baggesen found him- 
self in the most familiar intercourse, in the midst of the 
principal paradises which belonged to them. There he read 
to them his poems, and listened in turn to those of the 
Stolbergs Especially was he caressed by Count Revent- 
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low and his amiable Countess Sybille at Trolleborg, and 
by Christian Stolberg and his accomplished wife Louise, 
the friend and correspondent of Bonnet the natural philo- 
sopher. By all of them, some of the most distinguished 
men and beautiful and accomplished women of their age, 
he was treated with all the tenderness and afifection of a 
brother. As they all lay on the grass one day in a wood, 
they planned how they could best serve him : 

" As there were several ambassadors in the company, 
they fell on the idea that I should be made a secretary of 
legation. I replied that would not do, as I was deficient 
in knowledge of languages. Oh that, travel, they said, 
would soon cure. They asked me what I would prefer. I 
said I would rather be a librarian with three hundred 
rix-dollars than anything else with three thousand. 
Scarcely was the word spoken, when all the ladies, at 
whose feet I lay in the wood, cried out : ' He is Librarian 
to the Royal Library ! The place is vacant ! He is 
that \' ' I must not contradict so many melodious 
voices,' I said ; * and therefore I would willingly believe 
it ; but at the same time, I assert that it is impossible/ 

* How ? Is not Erikson dead V * That I cannot deny 
— but it is not so much a physical as a moral impossi- 
bility.' * It will delight Caius Reventlow ! There is 
yet no one named ; and Caius Reventlow is in this matter 
omnipotent as a King,' said Stolberg. * Right,' said I, 
' but not as a despot' * What is the despotism of 
giving you the librarianship instead of another professor V 
asked the Countess Baudessen. ' This,' I answered ; 

* to irritate ten more deserving men who seek the post, 
and a thousand who do not seek it. I do not doubt but 
that Count Reventlow could secure me the place ; but he 
would be unjust, would make me unhappy, and give all 

VOL. I. X 
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Denmark a right to complain of the Government, and to 
ridicule me/ 

" ' Baggesen is right !* said Ludwig ReVentlow ; ' it 
would make an uproar. I agree perfectly in all that he 
says ; there are others who have been long in the library.' 
' You may make him a local judge, or a magistrate/ 
said Stolberg. ' That won't do/ added Reventlow. 
' And he must not live in Copenhagen/ continued his 
wife ; and a magistracy would be an eternal incarcera- 
tion there.' So it was most unanimously determined that 
I should be secretary of legation. ' But you would find 
it against your conscience to forestall some stupid gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, or so?' said the Countess 
Baudessen. But all these plans were abandoned, till the 
arrival of Count Schinynelmann, who is to remove all the 
obstacles from my approach to the Temple of Fortune, 
and make all my crooked affairs in Copenhagen straight" 

Well might the young poet of three-and-twenty ask 
himself where he actually was ; whether he dreamt, or 
that everything was enchanted around him ? as he did on 
one curious occasion, which is well worth relating : 

" Do I dream ? or is everything really enchanted 
around me ? I drive up out of the tiresome Rendsborg ; 
come a few miles onward through a wild heath, and 
towards evening into a tolerably thick wood, which they 
assure me is notorious for robbers ; get out of the carriage, 
and go into a mill-house, where three young, pretty, 
friendly, Plat-Deutsche maidens, in great terror, ask me 
whether I heard that terrible shriek in the wood, the 
cause of which the men belonging to the house have 
hurried out to ascertain ! They advise me to have the 
fire-arms in the carriage loaded ; to have a light, and let 
down the covering. We drive deeper into the wood, and 
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issue from it again, without seeing more robbers thau on 
the back of my hand to try my valour upon ; comfort the 

trembling Miss T ; smoke a pipe of tobacco ; and 

drive on, every moment expecting to be upset ; and dis 
covering, to boot, that the driver does not know the way. 
Get a guide from a wayside house, who turns out to know 
it as little ; and come finally, after many blind adventures, 
half-sleeping, half-waking, to a very neat place, with very 
lofty trees on one side, and water on the other, where 
there stand some handsomely-built houses, which they 
call Louisenlund. Get out, as the carriage stops before 
one of these ; enter through a sort of peristyle, where a 
man in Uvery meets me, with a light in his hand, and 
conducts me through a handsome hall, inquiring, with 
deep bows, what I will please to eat I answer : ' Soup 
and vegetables,' because I have heard that one must not 
use compliments to spirits, and instantly soup and vege- 
tables stand on the table ; the living spectre asks me 
again what wine I will be pleased to drink. I answer with 
the same curtness : * Ale !' Pop ! goes the resounding 
cork from the bottle. The spirit proceeds to ask what 
more I will command ? I reply : * Pen and ink \ and at 
once a new mahogany escritoir opens, with all possible 
writing materials, in so beautiful an order, that my hair 
stands on end. The spirit vanishes. With the courage 
of a Melchior of Bremen, I place myself at the spread 
table, and eat and drink to my heart's content. Any 
other person would now have stolen away, while there 
was time ; but no ! I open a door, and there find another 
room, where stands a bed, with silken mattress and silk 
hangings, with a wash-hand stand, and all other necessary 
furniture. I go back, seat myself at the escritoir, and 
begin to write with a pen so excellent, that no pen, not 
even itself, can describe it The spirit again appears, and 

x2 
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I demand, in a courteous tone, * Who art thou V and 
receive for answer, in a hollow voice : * The Prince of 
Hesse is my master. What command you for the morn- 
ing — tea, coflfee, or chocolate? 

" Do I dream ? or is everything around me really 
enchanted ? Now, I first imderstand why there is so 
much gossip about Prince Karl's mysteries, his alchemy, 
and necromantic arts. 

" * Tea,' said I. ' Where lives His Grace the Prince V 

" ' There, in the other house.' 

" * And are there other princes who live here T 

" ' There, in the next room/ 

" * Potz slapperment ! What aristocratic company !' 
thought I. * No ! this certainly cannot be the ruler's 
palace?* 

" ' Oh yes, in summer,' he answered, believing I meant 
the seat of Government. 

" ' Oh, indeed !' " 

The poet found, in fact, that he had quartered himself 
in the palace ; and the next morning he was presented by 
his friends the Schimmelmanns to the Prince of Hesse. 

We must take another scene from this curious portion 
of Baggesen's life — from this romance in reality, where 
the combination of aristocratic refinement with simple 
manners is infinitely piquant. The poet is on a journey 
from TroUeborg to Christiansode with the Countess 
Sybille Reventlow, her little daughter Charlotte, and the 
nurse. They have crossed the sea from Svendborg, and 
are about to land and proceed to Pederstrup. 
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CURIOUS DRIVE WITH THE COUNTESS SYBILLB. 

We got out a boat, and seated ourselves in it, hoping 
that one of the carriages from Pederstrup would be 
awaiting us. Our hope was not wholly in vain ; for it 
was not long before we saw a little basket with wheels 
under it, led by a little lad, and drawn by two beasts, 
whose species we could not determine ; but one seemed 
too thick, and the other too thin, for a horse. They rolled 
us, however, gently through the foaming waves. " Slen- 
der-limbed Patroclus ! leanest of Lolland's pea-fed 
heroes !" I cried, in thought ; " turn thy victorious car 
alongside of the tossing shell, and receive the freezing 
goddess, her daughter, her nymph in attendance, and the 
protecting knight, who all yearn after the long missed 
land.'' 

He did so ; turned the obedient monsters, and lay close 
by the side of the boat. The Countess and I took the 
front seat. Miss Forster with Charlotte the back ; and 
we drove through the foaming billows, surrounded by 
harmonious Tritons and with crushed muslins, towards the 
beckoning strand. In front, on the bumpy elephant, sate 
the young wielder of the lash ; on a refulgent, gold- 
embroidered covering, which seemed to be the golden 
fleece which Jason formerly brought from Colchis, and 
which surrounded us with radiating beams, sate the god- 
dess of the ovation, leaning her back against my invincible 
arm, which held together the crackling car ; behind sate 
the nymph and the little goddess, in a like beaming 
splendour ; and thus, as Aphrodite with her retinue once 
rolled up into C)rprus, so rolled up TroUeborg's Sybille 
into LoUand. 

But scarcely had we reached the spot on the strand 
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where the other conveyances stood, when the scales of 
enchantmen,t fell from our eyes. Two peasants and a 
bailiff insisted on us changing our carriage, as this was 
by no means befitting us to proceed with on land. Here- 
upon I looked more closely at our equipage, and beheld 
that the beast I had taken for an elephant was a decent 
cow ; the other, which I had taken for a lion, was a 
something between a camel and a greyhound ; and our 
triumphal chariot was no other than a largish turf-cart ; 
while the rays which seemed to encircle the golden fleece 
were just so many straws from the sheaves on which we 
sate. 

Spite of this startling discovery, it delighted me to find 
that the Countess would not change the vehicle, but 
persisted in proceeding in it to Pederstrup. It was just 
as it was — the most amusing and adventurous equipage 
in the world ; its extreme smallness made it absolutely 
necessary that the Countess should half sit on my knee, 
and the sliding straw that I must throw my arms around 
her to support her. I should like to see the dry mortal 
who had so little of the romantic and vain-glorious in his 
nature, that spite of all knocks and jolts that the stony 
road occasioned us, would have wished to change his 
situation. And this was to continue as far as Pederstrup. 
True, our enlightenment as to the distance was Hone 
of the clearest ; for one said it was a quarter of a mile, 
and another two miles, but I took the medium as the 
truth, and it proved so, requiring an hour and a half for 
our journey. 

The country was very beautiful; we drove almost con- 
stantly through woods, and it seemed as if everything 
was in keeping with our equipage. Of this we received a 
striking proof in driving through a gate. It stood half 
open, the little chaiioteeT Atove on \ the gate kept hang- 
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ing in the horse-cow's or cow-horse's mane, but it did 
not for that stop in its progress. The driver looked 
round, gave a smack with the whip on the right-hand 
beast, and the weight came down on the left one. The 
Countess and I amused ourselves much with this pleasant 
occurrence. We longed for more of the same kind, when 
there met us a little boy, who stood stock still and 
regarded us with wonder, and laughed. Soon after we 
met a little girl, who did precisely the same. We drove 
past a house, at a window of which stood a man, and 
with the most amazed aspect in the world, exclaimed : 
** Well, that certainly is a regularly good set out.'' We 
met, again, some little lads who could not resist laughing ; 
and finally, a cow, which seemed equally aflfected with 
mirth, and actually, in the eyes both of the Countess and 
myself, appeared to make such dubious grimaces, that we 
were fully convinced that she was amusing herself over 
our equipage. 

The well-dressed ladies, conducted by the nightcapped 
boy, and the gold on the Countess's travelling habit in 
contact with the straw of the cart, which was drawn by 
two such incongruous animals, excited the astonishment 
of both beasts and men. 

I never have been more lively and awake, although 
I had scarcely slept the night before. It was beautiftil 
weather, the road was charmingly varied, and we felt the 
warmth in the air, which is greater on land than on the 
sea, refresh our spirits. In the meantime we came to 
sundry gates which were closed, and our little driver was 
obliged continually to get down to open and shut them 
again. This he did with admirable agility ; he slid 
almost imperceptibly down the side of the animal, 
dropped the reins with amusing carelessness on the 
ground, closed the gate, and scrambled up again. Ever 
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and anon he gave a few cuts with the whip, but always to 
the little jade, for the big one had enough to do, he 
thought, to cany him. With shame must I confess, 
that after all, these two creatures were actually horses ; 
but the extraordinary thickness of the one and equally 
astounding thinness of the other, was the reason that I 
came so slowly to this discovery ; and in truth they were 
the least horse-like horses that I ever encountered upon 
my travels, from my cradle to my grave. 

Finally, we drew near the castle where this curious 
journey was to end. We rolled with dignified slowness 
between rows of trees up to the castle court, where a 
little, neat, close-laced housemaid received us in solemn 
silence ; the lord and lady of the mansion were not at 
home, they were now at Christiansode. We got out, 
and were received in the steward's room by a smartly 
dressed housekeeper, who presented us with something in 
the. shape of mulled wine, which warmed us agreeably, 
though it tasted none of the best. 



END OF vou I. 
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